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THE OLD HAND-CARTMAN. 
A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. 


BY GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DIPLOMA. 


T was a neat cottage residence, 
surrounded by a tasteful garden, 
situated upon a small eminence, 
looking down upon the quiet old 
town of Salem and bay beyond. 
In the principal apartment a rosy- 
cheeked girl, of some nineteen 
years of age, was busied in arrang- 
ing a gilt frame in a conspicuous 
position against the wall. This 
frame did not contain a picture, 
bnt a diploma, issued by the col- 
lege of surgeons. 

“There!” she exclaimed, talk- 
ing to herself, “‘ everybody can see 
itthere! Poor dear uncle—he feels 
proud of it; and I ought to be 
quite as pleased, but—I don’t know how it is—I can’t 
look at it without something of an uneasy feeling— 
something like a thought that Jerry might have been 
better down here, instead of going to that great wicked 
city, with nobody to take care of him.” 

An elderly female, hale and buxom, came in from 
the adjoining kitchen, where, as her appearance 
showed, she had been busily engaged. 

“Not returned yet?” she asked, in a disappointed 
tone. “ Really, Sophy, your good uncle is very selfish. 
He keeps Jerry all to himself, and can’t fancy that 
his mother wants to see him.” 

“Why, you know, dear aunt, he has only been 
here three days, and uncle can’t help showing the 
young doctor to his friends. By the way, aunt, they 
have framed the diploma that makes Jerry a doctor.” 

“My dear child, didn’t Mrs. Gosipp tell you he is 
not a doctor, but only a surgeon?” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that—but Uncle Darius always 
calls him a doctor, and I can’t get out of the way of 
bg 

“ Really it looks very smart,” cried Aunt Deborah, 
as she e ined the dipl “Ah, child, your 
uncle will be more proud of that framed paper than 
if it were the finest picture in the world. I don’t 
know how it is, his feelings about Jerry are different 
tomine. He hopes to see his son a rising man—a 
great man, whom all the folks will talk about. I 
don’t care so much about that—I like to have my son 
near me, and that is allI care about. Just come 
into the kitchen and help me peel those apples, 
Sophy.” 

Scarcely had they sat down to their task than old 
Darius Cartee, as was customary with him, bustled 
in the back way, followed by his son Jeremiah, the 
young surgeon. There was quite a contrast in the 
appearance of the father and son. Darius, though 
closely verging upon sixty, was short in stature, rug- 
ged in frame, with a red face, seasoned by much ex- 
posure to the elements, beaming with geniality. 
Jeremiah, on the contrary, was tall and slim, and 
quite gentlemanly in appearance. His face was 
pale, but of an intellectual cast. The classic contour 
of his features was marred by dark circles around 
his eyes—the result of midnight studies or—some- 
thing else. 

“Why, Jerry,” cried Darius, boisterously, ‘‘I’ll be 
hanged if they aint all as proud of you as I am my- 
self. But I say, Jerry, look there. I’m blessed if the 
old woman isn’t in a huff.” 

This remark was called forth by the fact that Mrs. 








Cartee continued assiduously peeling her apples with- | 


out greeting them as they entered. 
“ My dear mother,” said Jeremiah, going to her. 





“Ah, you find time to think of your mother, at 
last.” 


“Now, now, Debby,” expostulated Darius, “ don’t 
scold. You know he was all right with his old 
father.” 

“Surely you need not have stopped so long.” 

“It was all father’s fault,” said Jerry. 

“Ah, that’s right,” cried Darius, good-naturedly, 
“lay itallon yourold dad, boy. He hascarricd many 
a@ burden on his back in the way of business, so he 
can afford to carry a little in the way of pleasure. 
By-the-by, Debby, we’ve been to see Richardson’s 
ship, among other odd things. He is going to sail this 
evening, and has promised to eat a bit with us before 
he starts.” 

“But now, tell me something, Jerry,” said his 
mother. ‘ You have hardly talked to me yet. Aint 
you glad, Jerry, to be home again with your mother, 
and your father, and Sophy?” 

“*My dear mother, could I be otherwise?” 

“T don’t know, Jerry; sometimes I have fancied 
you have looked not quite happy—as if your thoughts 
were wandering somewhere else.” 

“He is regretting Boston, perhaps?” interposed 
Sophy, as if nettled. 

“ Regretting Boston! Not he!” cried Darius. 
“Whoever regrets Boston when he has got a pretty 
little cousin in the country, eh?—ha, ha, ha! But, I 
say, old woman, how is dinner getting on?” 

Jerry strolled into the garden, and seated himself 
in the little summer-house, around which the honey- 
suckles twined. He was quite sad and thoughtful. 

“Cousin Jerry!” 

Jerry started and looked up. Sophy was standing 
beside him, regarding him attentively. Absorbed in 
his reflections, he had not heard her approach. 

“Eh, O! Sophy dear,” he exclaimed, “I beg your 
pardon; I thought I was alone.” 

“ Yes, Jerry,” she answered, sadly, “‘ you very often 
think you are alone, even in the midst of us all now. 
There’s something on your mind, Jerry. I’m sure 
there is—I’m afraid I’m on your mind.” 

“ Of course you are, my own dearest.” 

“No, no! I don’t mean that, Jerry. I’m afraid, 
but—but—I don’t know how to say it. Your father 
and mother, Jerry, have always meant that we 
should be married, and I’m afraid that makes you 
unhappy. Perhaps you have met some one in Boston, 
Jerry, whom you love better than your poor little 
cousin.” 

“No, I assure you,” cried Jerry, earnestly. 

“And ifthat is the case,” continued Sophy, in broken 
accents, ‘‘don’t sacrifice your happiness on my ac- 
count, because I would rather die!” 

“Dear, dear Sophy, you are utterly mistaken. It 
is true that [am not—not quite happy; but it is not 
that my heart is estranged from you; some day you 
shall know all.” 

“ Jerry! Jerry!” shouted old Darius, in lusty tones, 
from the kitchen porch. “ Here’s a friend of yours 
come from Boston, the other young doctor, you 
know, who had such a headache when I called at 
your lodgings in town, and you said it was from over 
study.” 

Jerry and Sophy returned to the house. In the 
parlor Jerry found his college chum and most inti- 
mate friend, Charley Callaway—a rakish-looking 
young gentleman, with curly brown hair, sharp gray 
eyes, and an irreproachable costume—in short, a per- 
fect beau-ideal of the, then, man about town. 





CHAPTER II. 
A GLEAM OF HOPE. 

“ JERRY, my boy, I’m delighted to see you!” cried 
Charley, shaking hands, cordially ; ‘‘ and you, too, sir,” 
and he shook hands with Darius. 

“ Equally glad to see you, sir,” responded Darius. 
** My missus, sir,” introducing Mrs. Cartee. ‘ You're 
glad tosee him, too, aint you, missus? A young gen- 
tleman of the right sort—studies a little too much, 
that’s his only fault. Another member of the family, 


| sir,” introducing Sophy, ‘‘ my niece, sir, and, perhaps, 


by-and-by, she will be something more than my niece, 
eh?” 

“Uncle, uncle!” cried Sophy, remonstratingly. 

“ Jerry wont have to go to Boston again, will he, 
sir?” asked Mrs. Cartee, of Charley. 

** No, ma’am, no,” responded he; ‘I don’t see why 
he should go to Boston—he has got his diploma—there 
is nothing else to be done. In fact, I should say that 
Boston is at present the very last place he would think 
of visiting, eh, Jerry?” 

The young men exchanged a ing glance. 

“0, I forgot to tell you, uncle,” cried Sophy, sud- 
denly, “‘the diploma came home, in its frame, and I 
hung it up. See!” 

Darius contemplated it with great satisfacti 





cence. Here every virtue grows of its own accord, 
solvency in particular.” 

“T beg of you, Charles, don’t speak in that heedless 
tone within the shadow of my father’s roof. What to 
you may seem a slight misfortune, to Darius Cartee 
would be disgrace and ruin.” 

“Yes, yes, prejudices are long-lived in the country.” 

“Look here, Charley, you know the embarrassed 
condition in which you left me. You have been the 
sharer in all my follies, the partner in all my extrava- 
gances.” 

‘“* We didn’t live upon dumplings without apples, 
but always had the best of pippins.” 

‘Pray be serious. Three days ago I came here in- 





“Ay, ay, there it is, and it’s hung in the right place, 
too, close to the picture of my old handcart. Look 
at that handcart, sir,” he continued, turning to 
Charley; ‘“‘if it had not been for that cart, sir, you 
would never have seen that bit of framed paper. The 
cart and the truck—I aint ashamed to say it, sir—them 
are Jerry’s professional forefathers.” 

“Why, Mr. Cartee,” exclaimed Charley, in surprise, 
“you don’t mean to say that you have been—” 

“A hand-cart man, sir, neither more or less—though 
Iam now the father of a doctor. Many people are 
proud of their ancestors, sir. Now, that’s not my 
way; I don’t like to look back, but I like to look for- 
ward, and I am proud of myson. Many years ago, 
when he was a littie chap, I chanced to hurt myself— 
met with an accident like—and was laid on my back 
till the doctor set me on my legs again; says I to my- 
self, a man as can set another man on his legs when 
he’s down, must be a sort of a great man after all, so 
if Ican manage it, by hook or by crook, by pinching 
or by screwing, that little urchin there shall bea 
doctor.” 

“A most praiseworthy resolution,” observed Charley. 

“Well, mother and I, having made up our minds 
that young Hopeful should be a doctor, we did pinch 
and we did screw! Ay, many’s the long week we 
never tasted butcher’s meat, from one end to t’other; 
dumplings is all very well in their way, sir, when you 
have them now and then fora treat, with an apple 
inside, but dumpling after dumpling, with no apple at 
all, is rather dull work, believe me.” 

“Upon my word, sir,” exclaimed Charley, with 
genuine enthusiasm, “it does one good to hear you 
talk—a grand object of life, achieved by honest in- 
dustry, by self-denying frugality. You're a pattern 
for your age, sir!’’ 

1 don’t know anything about that; but I know 
after all the pinching and screwing, and after all the 
hard dumplings, we find that we have enough, more 
than enough, tomake young scapegrace a doctor, and 


more work, and leave us enough also to take care of 
this little girl here—my poor brother’s child, sir— 
and give heradecent bringing up. Hold up your 
head, girl! You wouldn’t think her uncle was an old 
hand-cartman?” 

“TI hope, sir,” said Mrs. Cartee, ‘‘ you will do us the 
honor of staying to dinner?” 

“Of course he will,” interposed Darius. “I’ma 
sporting character, and you shall have some game of 
my killing—a pair of chickens, whose necks I wrung 
this blessed morning!” Apd the old man laughed 
loudly at what he id an excellent joke. 

Mrs. Cartee called on Sophy to assist her. in the 
preparations for the dinner, which was to be a little 
extra in honor of a farewell visit from that staunch 
old mariner, Captain Richardson, who had sailed thirty 
years from the portof Salem. Jerry and Charley 
walked out into the little garden. They evidently 
had something of interest to converse about. 

“So at last,” began Jerry, ‘ we meet, after a sepa- 
ration of six weeks. Youquitted your Boston friends 
rather abruptly.” 

“That was because I was obliged to quit my Boston 
creditors,” laughed Charley. 





here.” 





we’ve got enough to keep us comfortable without | 





“Hush! notsoloud. Creditor is not a proper name 


tending to confess all to my father; but when I saw 
his face beaming with honest pride, because I had 
passed my examination—when I saw my mother ex- 
tend her arms towards me, delighted that the period 
of separation was at last ended, I felt that I could not 
destroy so much happiness.” 

“So you held your tongue—the most judicious 
course. For once sentiment and expediency were on 
the same side.” 

“But the moment for confession must come at 
last.” 

“T don’t see that—perhaps things are not so bad 
as you imagine. You know that in most of our 
little affairs we are both liable alike, and that the 
good fortune of one is, therefore, the good fortune of 
the other.” 

“ Yes—well?” 

“ You have heard me speak of a cousin of mine in 
Georgia?” 

“Yes, I know—an old lady with a large plantation, 
whose life was not worth a month’s purchase.” 

“ Precisely, my dear boy, you have named both her 
virtues at once. In a word, I shall marry her, and 
I’ve come here to ask you to be groom’s-man.” 

“But I always understood you were not on very 
good terms with her?” 

“The mure reason I should be on good terms with 
her now. You know the fickleness of woman. Be- 
sides, I’ve made a kind of a friend of the overseer— 
who has robbed his mistress without scruple, and 
would iike her to have a husband not too inquisitive. 
It’s a sort of partnership, you see--he gives mea 
good word, and I’m not to be strict with the 
accounts.” 

“It’s a perfect dream!” 

“T hope not! I hope it’s a great deal more substan- 
iiai. Justcome with me to the post-office.” 

“Do you expect a letter?” 

“Ofcourse. Do you suppose that two fond hearts 
severed from each other could exist without commu- 
nicating their ardent thoughts through the medium 
of the post-office? Prosaic individual! Besides, we 
can smoke a cigar on the road, and talk about busi- 
ness. No sooner will the happy ceremony be over, 
than I shall pay your most exacting creditors, and 
offer myself as security for the others.” 

“My true friend!” cried Jerry, grasping his hand. 
“‘O, how happy she will be!” 

“She! The Georgia cousin? I should think so.” 

“No doubt; but I am thinking of my cousin, Sophy, 
who, seeing me 80 dispirited, begins to suspect that I 
do not love her.” 

“Then I mean to say she is very ignorant on the 
supject of her own attractions, if you mean the pretty 
little girl Isawin the house. But come along. If 
your good father lays hold of us, escape will be im- 
possible; come along, and the subject of our conver- 
sation shall be our two cousins.” 


CHAPTER III. 
THE STRANGE VISITOR. 

A HALF an hour after the departure of the young 
men, Mrs. Cartee saw a strange-looking individual 
come stealthily in at the garden-gate. He was a ca- 
daverous-looking man, with a hatchet face, and skin 
of the hue of old parchment. He had thin gray 
whiskers, scanty locks of the same color appearing 


“Ah, I forget we are in a region of primitive inno- | beneath his well-worn but carefully-brushed hat, 
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and snaky eyes. He was dressed entirely in black, 
rusty and shining from long use. His claw-like fin- 
gers were encased in black kids, and he carried a 
faded black umbrella under his arm. In short, he 
looked like Mephistopheles in modern costume. 

This eccentric individual, in a mysterious whisper, 
desired a private interview with Darius Cartee, and 
the good woman, with serious misgivings, introduced 
him into the little parlor where her husband was 
busily engaged in spelling out the contents of the 
day’s newspaper, and left them alone together, 

The strange visitor took the chair that Darius 
offered, after carefully placing his hat and umbrella 
upon the table, and began to pull off his gloves in a 
very precise and methodical manner. 

“Now, sir,” said Darius, a little impatiently. 

**T believe I have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Darius Cartee?” began the visitor, in an oily kind of 
way. 

“Yes, sir; that’s my name—and I aint ashamed 
of it.” 

“T should hope not,” smirked the stranger. ‘ You 
must know, Mr. Cartee, that this visit is a sign of the 
high character you hold in this most respectable 
neighborhood.” Darius opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment, and the other went on: ‘The business about 
which I come, relates to your very estimable son.” 

“ Jerry’s first customer,” thought honest Darius. 


“ Boston, sir, is a great city,” proceeded the man 
in black, gently rubbing his hands together; ‘‘ by one 
of our prominent writers it has been designated as 
‘The hub of the universe!’ It is the home of many 
virtues—it is also the abode of many vices. It is 
illustrious from its countless charitable institutions— 
less illustrious from its gambling-houses. No place 
like Boston, sir, to make a fortune—no place like 
Boston to lose one.” 

“This sounds uncommon like a sermon,” said the 
bewildered Darius. ‘May a plain man ask what you 
are driving at?” 

‘ Boston, sir,”’ continued the stranger, in the same 
strain, “has temptations, and youth has passions, and 
when passions meet temptations, you, as a man of the 
world, know the result.” 

“T have a shrewd notion you mean something dis- 
agreeable, but hang me if I know what it is!” 

“ Now, sir, there is your son—an excellent young 
man, a charming young man, a handsome young man; 
very like his father, by-the-by—what a blessing that 
I met with him.” 

“Sir,” cried Darius, springing to his feet, “if you 
have been a friend to my boy, in any way, I respect 
you, I do indeed; thank you, sir!” And he grasped 
his visitor warmly by the hand, and sat down aguin, 
quite in a glow. 

“ Heaven be praised! there is some gratitude in 
this wicked world,” and the man in black wiped his 
eyes pathetically, with a very dirty white handker- 
chief. “O! if your son had fallen into the hands of 
one of those vampyres, who—no! the picture is too 
horrible to think of.” 

““What picture? What’s a vampyre? My dear 
sir, I have no doubt 1 am very much obliged to you, 
but what are you talking about?” 

“No! I refrained—I might have devoured, but I 
checked my feelings of cupidity. Thanks to my for- 
bearance, respected sir, you can settle the whole affair 
with a paltry tive thousand dollars.” 

“Eh? five thousand dollars! What for?” 

“To repay me the money I have advanced to that 
excellent young man.” 

“No, no, don’t say that!” cried Darius, perfectly 
aghast. ‘To my Jerry?” 

“To Mr. Jeremiah Cartee. But, my good sir, don’t 
distress yourself; you have to deal with the least ex- 
acting of mankind. I don’t want all the money at 
once; pay me something down, a little more in six 
months hence, if you please—if not, twelve months 
hence, giving me, of course, the security of your note 
at hand.” 

« Five thousand dollars!’ mused Darius, in wonder, 
“what the old scratch could the boy have done with 
five thovisand dollars? Why, I paid all his fees, and 
his lodging, and his board, and I bought his books. 
Then I allowed him two dollars a week pocket- 

money—what in the world did he want more money 
for?” 

‘My dear sir, the wants that arise in Boston are 
perfectly indescribable.” 

“ Now, you needn’t go on in that way about Boston ; 
it strikes me Boston is like a certain person—it’s not 
as black as it’s painted. I tell you what, sir, unless I 


cent to any one.” 
for bank notes. Shall I produce them?” 


of that.” 


of his son’s extravagance, 


see proof positive, I wont believe that Jerry owes a 


“My dear sir, his acceptances are in my pocket- 
book, and Iam ready to deliver them up, in return 


‘No, no, no! I see it’s true, though I’m trying not 
to believe it. O, Jerry! Jerry! you have broken your 
old father’s heart, and your mother—no, I can’t think 

The good man was quite overcome by the discovery 

“ My dear sir,” remarked the man in black, placidly, 

‘take things a little more calmly. Your case is not 
Every day of my life, I see elderly gentle- 
men—all with estimable sons—and all in precisely the 

Darius sprang wrathfully to his feet, and seized him 


“T see now!” he cried, ‘I see it now —this is your 


**Stop, my dear sir—stop!” mildly expostulated the 


hurt you; but I wont pay you either—not a cent. 
What! the money that I have been scraping together 
by dint of honest labor for forty years, to slide into 
the pocket of a pettifogging scoundrel!” 

“Very well, my dear sir,”’ returned the unruffied 
man of law, ‘then don’t pay it! you are not legally 
bound to pay it—you are yot morally bound to pay it. 
Your son is the responsible party, and I merely called 
out of civility, because I thought you might not like 
to see your son arrested.” 

This blow, quite unlooked-for, staggered Darius, 
“Arrested!” he gasped—“ Jerry arrested! Pray, 
sir, speak lower. If his poor mother were to hear 
you—” 

“What! do you appeal tothe feelings of a petti- 
fogging scoundrel?” 

“O sir, lam a plain man—an uneducated man—I 
have not learned to pick and choose my expressions 
when my temper is upset,” 

‘Then, sir, as you call ‘scoundrel’ the man who 
merely comes for his own money, what pretty word 
would you bestow on the man who borrows money 
without the slightest chance of repaying it at all?” 
“O, I don’t know—I don’t know!” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you the expression that will 
be used by people in general. They will say that, al- 
though Mr. Cartee, senior, is an honest man, Mr. 
Cartee, junior, is a—swindler!” 

These words put Darius into another passion; he 
could not bear to have his boy aspersed; but a little 
reflection convinced him that the man was right, and 
cooled his rage; so he replied, quite humbly: 

“Sir, pray don’t use any more hard words. There 
is a poor woman in the house, who would break her 
heart if she were to hear you; and my heart might be 
broken, too, but 1 don’t much mind that.” 

‘*My dear sir,” responded the lawyer, “I’m the 
best natured creature in the world—I don’t want to 
break anybody’s heart—I only want my money, that’s 
all.” 

“O, Jerry, Jerry!” moaned his father, quite cast 
down; ‘‘the work of forty years! and you have de- 
stroyed it all.” 

“ Nay, give the young gentleman his due—he didn’t 
ruin himself without the assistance of his friends. 
There was one, Mr. Callaway, for instance—a model 
fast young man, who, having squandered every dollar 
of his own, long ago, spends his time in persuading 
every fvolish youth to do the same.” 

“T know him—he’s here now. All bad alike—all 
bad alike! Debby, Debby! you were right after all— 
I never should have sent that boy to Boston.” 

The grief of the old man was so strong that it seemed 
to touch even the callous heart of the lawyer. 

“Upon my word, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I'm very sorry to 
see you so distressed—I am indeed, sir. But, asa 
man of the world, you are aware that business is busi- 
ness; 1 wont intrude any longer upon you.”” Hecom- 
menced pulling on his gloves. ‘‘ Here is my address, 
sir.’ Giving Darius a card on which was engraven in 
German text: PETER PENNIMAN, Attorney at Law. 
“You will write to me at an early convenience—pray 
make it early, sir, because thn: contents of your letter 
will reg late my pr di 

“O, yes,” responded Darius, bitterly, “I'll write to 
you—I’ll pay all—I’ll drain every drop of blood from 
my veins sooner than allow this disgrace to continue. 
But, sir, I'll make bold to ask one favor; and you 
may guess, sir, how I am broken down, when I stoop 
to ask a favor of you. If I settle this matter, you’ll 
promise me that you wont mention it to anyone; and 
you will take care that my wife—his mother—knows 
nothing of it?” 
“‘Make your mind perfectly easy as far as that goes. 
And now, sir, I will bid you good-by, and express the 
delight I feel at making your acquaintance.” And 
Mr. Penniman, well pleased with the result of his 
visit, took his hat, his umbrella, and his leave. 








CHAPTER IV. 

THE DINNER PARTY. 

CAPTAIN RICHARDSON had arrived, and the whole 
party (with the single exception of Charley Callaway) 
were assembled at the hospitable board of Darius 
Cartee, doing full justice to the viands prepared by 
Mrs. Deborah. 
“But, Jerry,” said Mrs. Cartee, as she passed 
around the different edibles, “ your friend is not 
here.” 
“No,” answered Jerry; “he said we were not to 
wait. He is detained by an affair of importance; but 
he is sure to be here shortly.” 
“All right—all right!” responded Darius; “‘ when- 


warrant.” 
out of sorts, eh, governor?” 
way, captain?” 
“To Australia.” 
to lose; 


You recollect old Jake Rogers?” 


work, after your style, Darius,” 
“Well, poor Jake is ruined!” 
** Ruined!” was the general chorus. 














ever he comes, he’ll find he’s quite soon enough, I’ll 
“ Heyday!” exclaimed Captain Richardson, “a little 


“1? O,stuffand nonsense! You are going a long 


“I think you said you were in a great hurry to be 
off, and, as I havea favor to ask of you, there’s no time 
I’m sure you wont say ‘no,’ when you know 
that I want todo a good turn to one of our old friends. 


“Of course Ido. He bought a neat little cottage 
somewhere hereabouts, which he’s living in now, I 
hope. He made enough toretire upon, by dint of hard 


** Yes, poor fellow! the little cottage you spoke about 
did not look quite big enough in his eyes, so he must 
needs dabble in speculation—railways, mines, and 


one fine day, a crash comes, and poor Jake wakes up 
and finds himself not worth a cent. In consequence 
of this misfortune, he is obliged to work again—work 
hard, just as he did when he was young.” 
“ He had a son, hadn’t he?” 
“Yes, you are quite right~a son that was all his 
hope—a son that his mother doted on.” 
“Well, what’s he doing?” 
“He is now here, in this town, seeking some em- 
ployment that will bring him an honest living. It 
seems to me, friend Richardson, that if you could take 
this youngster aboard of your ship—it is the young 
fellow’s own wish that you should do this. Heasked 
me to speak to you. You were saying, not long ago, 
that you were in want of a smart, active lad, who 
could be a help to you. Well, here’s an opportunity. 
O, Ientreat you to take this young man with you. 
I beg the favor in the name of his family—of his 
mother. Perhaps, some day, his labors will repair 
all.” 
“T say, Darius, old boy, you seem strangely excited 
about Jake Rogers and his son.” 
“Not at all. You understand, Richardson, I rely 
upon you in this business. You will return to your 
ship, and my young friend will follow you. Youdon’t 
refuse, ch?” ° 
“No, no,” cried the captain, heartily, as he arose 
from the table, “It’s all right—you and I understand 
each other perfectly ” 
‘And be sure you are kind to the poor lad, for his 
mother’s sake,” said Mrs. Cartee. 
“Never fear that.” 
‘He ought to have something like an outfit,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Cartee, with motherly anxiety; ‘ah, to 
be sure, he is about Jerry’s size—he shall have some 
of Jerry’s clothes. You don’t object, Jerry?” 
“I! O, no, certainly not,” responded Jerry. 
* There’s no time to lose,” said Captain Richardson, 
looking at his watch, “so be good enough tolook sharp. 
Good-by to you all.” 
The captain made his adieux and hurried away. 
The women went to get out the clothes for the poor 
young man, leaving Jerry alone with his father. 
Darius pulled out a card and placed it in his son’s 
hand. 
“There, you know that name,” he said, abruptly. 
“ Penniman’scard!” exclaimed Jerry, in confusion. 
“T do.” 
“ Now, sir,” continued his father, sternly, the man 
who left that card asked me if I could find a name 
for a person who had acted as you have done; I could 
not—you are better educated than I am—perhaps you 
can.” 
“Don’t, father, don’t!” 
“ Well, you need not trouble yourself, for the per- 
son in question kindly enlightened my ignorance, and 
he told me people of the sort were commonly called 
swindlers.” 
“ Father—father!” 
“Hush, not soloud! Your mother may overhear 
you. She has but one comfort left, that of thinking 
her son an honest man; don’t deprive her of that.” 
The old man’s voice was thick with emotion as he 
proceeded: ‘“‘ You now understand, I suppose, the real 
meaning of the story I told Captain Richardson. You 
must leave the country.” 
“ Leave her!—leave Sophy?” 
* Yes, leave Sophy! She has had a lucky escape, 
poor thing!” 
“ Father, I will not insult you by offering an excuse 
for my conduct. It has been wholly unjustifiable; 
but all is not quite desperate—that friend who called 
on me this morning—” 
“What! your fine Boston friend, Mr. Callaway? 
O, I dare say a great deal of good will come from that 
quarter.” 
“Pray listen. He is about to contract a wealthy 
marriage, and he has promised to assist me. Ah! here 
he is now.” 
Charley Callaway came in quite breathless, He 
had evidently walked up the hill quickly. 
‘* Now, speak out, Charley,” cried Jerry, with hope- 
ful eagerness, ‘“‘without reserve—my father knows 
all.” Charley gave a dissatisfied “‘humph.” “I have 
told him you are a friend in need.” 
“You had better have said I was a needy friend,” 
responded Charley, with his usual levity. ‘ Read 
that!” 
He placed an open letter in Jerry’s hands. 
“That wealthy cousin of yours—” cried Jerry, 
glancing over the letter. 
‘‘ Has married heroverseer. It’s cursed provoking, 
to say nothing of the bad taste of the thing.” 
“We are lost!” exclaimed Jerry, despairingly. 
“ My view precisely,” aftirmed Charley, coolly. 
“Ay, this is the fate of you spendthrifts,” said 
Darius, solemnly; ‘‘who only listen to the voice of 
your own selfish passions, and who, while you waste 
your substance abroad, never reflect on the hearts 
you are breaking at home. You flatter yourselves 
that when you have fallen into the abyss of ruin séme 
chance will extricate you; but you are deceived. 
For the sake of such as you, Providence will not in- 
terfere.” 
“My good sir,” said Charley, ‘‘ don’t be angry with 
Jerry, it was all my fault.” 
Yes,” returned Darius, in a great passion, ‘‘ and 
I’ve a great mind to—” 
“ Don’t fly at me—I’m a dying man!” 
“Dying!” echoed Darius, in astonishment. 


wharf I shall find the sea. 





banks, and I don’t know what, till all of a sudden, 


‘“ That was the melancholy expression. I am going 
to walk down to the wharf, and at the end of the 
It may be absurd on my 
part, but I prefersharks in the water.to sharks on the 
land.” And Charley rushed from alles as though 


« Jump in, if you like!” old Darius shouted after 
him. “It will bea precious long time before I fish 
you out again.” 

Mrs. Cartee came in, with a small valise in her 
hand, followed by Sophy. 

‘Here, Jerry, this is all we could find,” she said. 
“Poor lad, I could not feel more anxious about him if 
he were my own son.” 

“Mother!” exclaimed Jerry, in great agitation. 
“Hush!” whispered Darius, laying his hand upon 
his shoulder. “You will carry the valise yourself, 
Jerry,” he continued, aloud. 

** Yes, do, and make haste,” said hig mother. 

“ Tell Captain Richardson I trust he will keep his 
promise,” pursued Darius. 

“And to be kind to the boy,” added Mrs. Cartee. 

* Yes, mother, yes!” 

“ And you'll say the same for me,” said Sophy, 
gently. 

“ Yes, dearest!’ 

Thus without one farewell to those he loved the 
best on earth, the exiled son quitted his father’s 
roof. When he was gone, Darius tottered to a chair 
and sank intoit. The dreadful trial had quite un- 
nerved him. 

“ Darius, don’t look so dull,” said his wife. ‘“‘Ah! I 
see, you are thinking of your old friend—the father, 
whilst I think of the mother.” 

“ Yes,” he responded, abstractedly. 

“We ought to be thankful that our house is not 
visited by such a misfortune.” 

“True—true. But suppose, I only say suppose, the 
case had been mine?” 

O, we would doour best to comfort you in sorrow; 
wouldn’t we, Sophy?” 

“ Yes, dear uncle.” 

“Darius, you are pale, you tremble—your eyes are 
filling with tears. What does this mean, Darius?” 
“It means that the story was not true. That man 
of whom I was talking is not ruined; he has been 
prudent, and he is prosperous; the fool who specu- 
lated, and Jost all, ismyself!”” His listeners were filled 
with astonishment. ‘ The wretch who must labor in 
his old age is myself!” He pointed to the picture of 
the handcart, hanging against the wall, ‘‘ With that 
I began—to that I return!” 

“I can’t understand,” exclaimed Mrs. Cartee, in 
bewilderment and grief. ‘‘I dare not understand! 
Yes, yes—then, my son—my son!” 

‘Sails with Captain Richardson. His ship is al- 
ready under way—God knows if we will ever see him 
again.” 

There was much sorrow beneath that humble roof 
that night. 


* CHAPTER V. 
ONE YEAR AFTER. 


Dartivs had returned to his humble occupation of 
hand-cartman, The son’s debt had been paid to the 
last penny. The little cottage had been retained, 
though heavily mortgaged; and it was to pay off that 
mortgage that old Darius toiled. Sophy bore her 
share in the struggle. In their prosperous days she 
had received an excellent musical education, which 
she now turned to advantage by giving lessons in 
singing, having secured quite a number of pupils. 
As she was returning from one of these lessons, she 
strolled down upon the wharf to look for Captain 
Richardson’s ship, which had long been expected, 
and the delay had given rise to serious misgivings 
for her safety. Who should she encounter on the 
wharf, smoking a cigar, but Charley Callaway. He 
was dressed neatly, but not as fashionably as formerly, 
and had lost a great deal of his rakish manner. 
Through some friendly influence he had been made 
inspector in the custom-house. 

“Ah, Mr. Callaway, how do you do?” said Sophy, 
pleasantly. 

“‘Tolerably well, thank you, Miss Sophy,” responded 
Charley, throwing away his cigar, and lifting his hat 
toher. ‘It’s very kind of you to notice a poor devil 
whom every one else has turned his back upon.” 

*O, don’t mention that; I’m only afraid my uncle 
should see me talking to you.” 

“Ah, he doesn’t entertain the warmest affection for 
me, I’m aware; and what is more, I think he’s per- 
fectly in the right; yet I should very much like to 


) 








make it up with the good old man. Not half an hour 
ago I put myself in his way for the very purpose, but 
when I saw him coming round the corner, pulling 
his handcart with such difficulty, and wiping his 
old forehead, egad, I lost heart altogether, and I 
slunk away as I used to slink from a creditor. By- 
the-by, have you heard any news of poor Jerry 
lately ?”’ 

* Not a word.” 

“ No more have I.” 

* What can be the cause of his long silence?” 

* Perhaps he is quite us much afraid of writing to 
his father, as I am of meeting him.” 

“ThatI can understand. But surely he might write 
a line to you, or to me—I’m not so very terrible.” 

“ You heard from Captain Richardson that he had 
arrived sate, and that his conduct during the voyage 
had been most praiseworthy?” 

“Yes; but that was six months ago, and we have 
heard nothing since. We are all getting uneasy. I 
try to cheer up my poor uncle, and he tries to keep 
me in good spirits; but we make a bad business of it.” 

“At all events, hope for the best. Hope costs noth- 
ing, not even an acceptance. You'll see him come 
back some day, with his pockets full of money. Un- 
less, indeed, he prefers the raw material, and brings 
nuggets. But he’s sure to be rich, in some shape or 





he really meditated some desperate purpose. 


other. Bless you, Australia and Califurnia were in- 
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singular. 
same predicament as yourself.” 
by the collar. 
miserable trade.” 
other. “Don’t strangle me, for your owe: sake. My 
executors mayn’t be half so easy as I am.” 
“ Tiere!” said Darius, as he released him. “I wont 
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vented on purpose to patch up ) dilapidated i 
tunes.” 

“I hope you are right, for poor uncle’s sake. 
was a hard case, when he had just saved enoug! 
rest comfortably in his old age, that he should » 
forced to return toa daily toil that is too much 
his strength.” 

-“True. I suppose you have been giving one of yous 
lessons?” 

“ Yes; in better days my poor uncle enabled me 
learn a few accomplishments; and if I can now e: 
ploy them for his benefit, so much the better. Besid.. 
on my road I have the opportunity of watching 
vessels as they come into port.” 

“In hopes of seeing the ‘Sidney,’ I suppose. W. ., 
I went detain you. By-the-by, now I think ot 
the ‘Sidney’ belongs to Gould & Brown. I’ve g 
call on them to-day, and if I hear any news, I wil. .. 
you know.” 

“Thank you—thank you; you are very kind. 
dare say I shall be here again before long.” And So; 
tripped away. 

Callaway gazed after her in admiration for a). 
ment, and then went to his work. An hour ati.. 
wards who should he stumble on but old Darius }) 
self, who had just left some parcels on the wharf, 
was returning with his handcart? He determine. 
pluck up courage and accost him, He approa 
him in a very diffident manner. 

“ You see, Mr. Cartee—” he began, as he drew n 
and there he stopped. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” responded the old man, gri. 


how to set about it. There”—holding out his han 
“do you understand that?” 

Charley grasped his hand warmly. 

“Yes. Time after time I have longed to dot. 
but when it came to the point—” 

“You broke down—no uncommon case. I reco 
acertain young gentleman who, finding himself 
strait, walked down to the wharf, bravely resol. 
to jump into the sea. However, when he got to .:; 
end of his walk, he thought the waves looked v.: 
rough and uncomfortable, and that there was 
knowing what might be at the bottom of them 
and so he wisely turned on his heel and walked bi. . 
Eh? ha! ha!” 

“You are right, Mr. Cartee—so he did. I k).. 
what you mean. When I came to the end of . 
wharf, I looked down on the waves, and, as you : 
their appearance was anything but inviting. So, « 
reflecting some time, says I to myself, ‘ It’s bad eno 
to be in hot water, but cold water seems a deal wo: 
That being the case, I concluded to think no n.-: 
about dying, but, on the contrary, to try and gv 
living?” 

“ Quite right, too. If a live dog is better th: 
dead lion, surely a live honest man is better th: 
dead scamp. I tell you what, young man, I have b.-.- 
watching you closely for some time past, and I d:-: 
hesitate to say that I respect you. The respect o: .«: 
old fellow who wheels about other people’s bo: 
when he ought to be wheeled about himself, may «| 
be worth much, but such as it is, take it and welcoi 
I only hope Jerry is going on as well as you are. ' 
young rascal has not written a word home. I’m afi 
he’s beginning his old games yonder, setting up. 
business on his own account this time, without 
help ofa friend.” With these words old Darius wh) 
ed his handcart away. 

“ Really,” thought Callaway, as he looked after bh | 
“it’s very pleasant to be thought respectable—qui 
new sensation.” * bd ° * 

Three days after these events, Darius Cartee cu): 
home to his dinner in quite a state of excitement ; 
found his wife quite flurried, though he was too m:: 
occupied himself to notice it. But she perceived ..i. 
agitation at once, 

“* What has happened?” she cried. 
I hope.” 

“‘ Bad—no—don't you see I’m laughing ready . 
split my sides?” 

“No, dear, you’re crying.” 

“Ami? Idare say lam; but I’m laughing, t 
and so you’ll say when I tell you the story a sailor): 
just told me, and you'll see it’s very natural for mc 
laugh and cry both at once,” 

“* What was the story about?” 

“About last night’sstorm. Tom Spritsel, the pi 
fell in with a ship with only two men on board ; 
that’s almost the end of the story. I must begin « 
the beginning. Some months ago there was a+! 
left Australia—” 

“Australia! Yes, that’s where Jerry went.” 

“ Left Australia with a valuable cargo on bow 
What with contrary winds, and one thing and anot! 

she got drifted completely out of the right track; . 
there was sickness, and there was short provision. 

in fact, all the wretchedness that you can conc 
Well, the crew dropped off, day by day, till at 
they were all dead and buried in the salt water, 
cept the captain and one young sailor. The ; 
captain was on his beam ends, for he had been bh 

by the fall of a mast, but the young lad was abk 
work under his direction. So there were they 
together, for a whole month—the captain giving 
orders, and the lad doing everything, till at last 

ship came where Tom Spritsel the pilot picked 

up, and she’s now safe in port with the whole of 
cargo.” 

“ Well, that’s all very good, as far as it goes; L. 
perhaps, I can tell something better than that.” 

“No, you can't—you can’t—I’ll bet you a pew 
cent you can’t. And so you'll say when I tell y: : 
that the captain of the ship was our old friend, Ric! 
ardson; and that the lad who saved the ship was « 
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vented on purpose to patch up dilapidated for- 
tunes.” 

“TI hope you are right, for poor uncle’s sake. It 
was a hard case, when he had just saved enough to 
rest comfortably in his old age, that he should be 
forced to return to a daily toil that is too much for 
his strength.” 

-“True. Isuppose you have been giving one of your 
lessons?” 

“ Yes; in better days my poor uncle enabled me to 
learn a few accomplishments; and if I can now em- 
ploy them for his benefit, so much the better. Besides, 
on my road I have the opportunity of watching the 
vessels as they come into port.” 

“In hopes of seeing the ‘Sidney,’ I suppose. Well, 
Iwent detain you. By-the-by, now I think of it, 
the ‘Sidney’ belongs to Gould & Brown. I’ve got to 
call on them to-day, and if I hear any news, I will let 
you know.” 

“Thank you—thank you; you are very kind. I 
dare say I shall be here again before long.” And Sophy 
tripped away. 

Callaway gazed after her in admiration for a mo- 
ment, and then went to his work. An hour after- 
wards who should he stumble on but old Darius him- 
self, who had just left some parcels on the wharf, and 
was returning with his handcart? He determined to 
pluck up courage and accost him. He approached 
him in a very diffident manner. 

*“ You see, Mr. Cartee—” he began, as he drew near, 
and there he stopped. 

“Yes, yes, I see,” responded the old man, grimly. 
“ You want to rub off old scores and you don’t know 
how to set about it. There ”—holding out his hand— 
“do you understand that?” 

Charley grasped his hand warmly. 

“Yes. Time after time I have longed to do this, 
but when it came to the point—” 

* You broke down—no uncommon case. _ I recollect 
acertain young gentleman who, finding himself in a 
strait, walked down to the wharf, bravely resolving 
to jump into the sea. However, when he got to the 
end of his walk, he thought the waves looked very 
rough and uncomfortable, and that there was no 
knowing what might be at the bottom of them all, 
and so he wisely turned on his heel and walked back. 
Eh? ha! ha!” 

“You are right, Mr. Cartee—so he did. I know 
what you mean. When I came to the end of the 
wharf, I looked down on the waves, and, as you say, 
their appearance was anything but inviting. So, after 
reflecting some time, says I to myself, ‘ It’s bad enough 
to be in hot water, but cold water seems a deal worse.’ 
That being the case, I concluded to think no more 
about dying, but, on the contrary, to try and get a 
living!” 

“ Quite right, too. If a live dog is better than a 
dead lion, surely a live honest man is better than a 
deadscamp. I tell you what, young man, I have been 
watching you closely for some time past, and I don’t 
hesitate to say that I respect you. The respect of an 
old fellow who wheels about other people’s boxes, 
when he ought to be wheeled about himself, mayn’t 
be worth much, but such as it is, take it and welcome. 
I only hope Jerry is going on as well as you are. The 
young rascal has not written a word home. I’m afraid 
he’s beginning his old games yonder, setting up in 
business on his own account this time, without the 
help ofa friend.” With these words old Darius wheel- 
ed his handcart away. 

“ Really,” thought Callaway, as he looked after him, 
“it’s very pleasant to be thought wa ob Mars a 
new sensation.” * * * * 

Three days after these events, Darius Cartee came 
home to his dinner in quite a state of excitement; he 
found his wife quite flurried, though he was too much 
occupied himself to notice it. But she perceived his 
agitation at once. 

“ What has happened?” she cried. 
I hope.” 

“ Bad—no—don't you see I’m laughing ready to 
split my sides?” 

“* No, dear, you’re crying.” 

“AmI? Idare sayIam; but I’m laughing, too, 
and so you’ll say when I tell you the story a sailor has 

just told me, and you'll see it’s very natural for me to 
laugh and cry both at once.” 

‘* What was the story about?” 

“About last night’sstorm. Tom Spritsel, the pilot, 
fell in with a ship with only two men on board; but 
that’s almost the end of the story. I must begin at 
the beginning. Some months ago there was a ship 
left Australia—”’ 

“Australia! Yes, that’s where Jerry went.” 

“ Left Australia with a valuable cargo on board. 
What with contrary winds, and one thing and another, 
she got drifted completely out of the right track; and 
there was sickness, and there was short provisions— 
in fact, all the wretchedness that you can conceive. 
Well, the crew dropped off, day by day, till at last 
they were all dead and buried in the salt water, ex- 
cept the captain and one young sailor. The poor 
captain was on his beam ends, for he had been hurt 
by the fall of a mast, but the young lad was able to 
work under his direction. So there were they two 
together, for a whole month—the captain giving his 
orders, and the lad doing everything, till at last the 
ship came where Tom Spritsel the pilot picked her 
up, and she’s now safe in port with the whole of her 
cargo.” 

“Well, that’s all very good, as far as it goes; but, 
perhaps, I can tell something better than that.” 

“No, you can’t—you can’t—I’ll bet you a pewter 
cent you can’t. And so you'll say when I tell you 
that the captain of the ship was our old friend, Rich- 
ardson; and that the lad who saved the ship was our 


* Nothing bad, 
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Jerry! Hooray! Keep up your courage, old woman, 
perhaps we may see the boy in an hour.” 

“Now for my surprise,” said the “old woman.” 

She opened the door leading to the kitchen, and 
beckoned to some one. A sunburnt, rugged-looking 
young fellow, in a sailor’s garb, rushed into the 
room, and precipitated himself into Darius’s arms, 
exclaiming: 

“* Father!” 

That was a surprise, indeed. Old Darius hugged 
his boy, then he hugged Sophy, who had followed 
Jerry from the kitchen, and laughed and cried alter- 
nately. Then they all embraced one another, they 
weresohappy. During this, Charley Callaway, having 
knocked until he was tired, ventured to enter. 

“‘Halloa!” he exclaimed, as he took in the whole 
scene at a glance, “ here’s a family picture well worth 
looking at—a perfect composition, with a most agree- 
able warmth of tone. When you have quite done 
hugging one another, I will put a letter into this 
young gentleman’s hand; don’t flinch, Jerry, it’s not 
from a creditor, but from Messrs. Gould & Brown; I 
know the contents from Captain Richardson. You 
saved not only his life, but what is worth a deal more 
—you have saved the credit of their house; and, as 
the only recompense they can offer, they take you 
into partnership. The firm will henceforth be Gould, 
Brown & Cartee.” 

“Gould, Brown & Cartee!” echoed old Darius. 
“Ah! I said that boy would some day compensate 
for all the follies of’—Sophy nudged him—“ of—his 
father.” 

“ Nay—” began Jerry. 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Sophy, in his ear, “she must 
never know the truth.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Darius, “1 can put by the old hand- 
cart once more. In the first place, Jerry and my 
little girl there, bless her heart! must be married next 
week. Such a wedding as we'll have!” 

‘Yes, and I’ll give away the bride,” exclaimed 
Charley Callaway. “I’m so much more used to bor- 
rowing than giving, that it will be quite a treat.” 

“ We've got our boy again,” said Darius. 

“ Yes, and we wont let him go away again,” added 
Mrs. Cartee. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANNIVERSARIES.—A SONNET. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 
~~ 


My fears no more in soaring spirals sweep. 
Rising through ringing octaves in the scale 
Of being and of doing, with a trail 
Of fading echoes dropping down the steep. 
My feet henceforth a mournful circle keep, 
And come round yearly with unsoothed wail 
To where God smote me first, to where three pale 
Sweet faces shine, nor weep to see me weep. 
Spring flowers, summer sunshine, autumn's gold, 
Has each its story of a new-turned sod, 
But though each heavy month a grave should hold, 
Although I pray not, yet I bend to God. 
Need I speak, whom such silences enfold ? 
Or seek to find him, when I feel his rod! 


-¢ 
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TOM REID’S JOKE. 





BY KATE HOWE. 


I FLATTER myself there is nothing particularly 
unsophisticated in my appearance. I have long since 
outgrown jackets, Byron collars, and my boyish fancy 
for making hand-organs of cats. For years, two at 
least, I have walked under a tall hat, with the assis- 
tance of a cane. Why then I should have fallen a 
victim to such a contemptible practical joke as that 
of John Carrier’s, I cannot imagine. But I paid him 
for it in his own coin, and with interest. We will 
pass over his trick, if you please, I am rather sensi- 
tive and like to avoid disagreeable subjects, but I do 
not mind giving you the benefit of his experience. 

It was two or three months after my own discom- 
fiture that business called him to New York. He 
went to draw up the last will and testament of some 
distant relative, intending to return the following 
day. Now John is usually as prompt to time as the 
hour-hand of a clock, and when he fuiled to make his 
appearance the next night in the evening train, it 
was quite a matter of surprise. The second and 
third day came, but John did not. No sensible per- 
son could believe that he was waiting pen in hand, 
for his aunt to dictate her will. If she had possessed 
the wealth of John Jacob Astor, she could have be- 
queathed it all in dollar-legacies long before this. 
Pressing engagements detained him, he wrote. 

“* Pressing engagements’ indeed! More likely 
he’s in love and pressing his suit,’”’ I answered, impa- 
tiently; when Mr. Barrett, his business-partner, vol- 
unteered this remark concerning him: “ He’s either 
in love or down with the oil-fever; let’s see, the case 
stands thus: Love vs. Petroleum. The latter is the 
strongest motive power just now. I think the chances 
are in favor of Petroleum.” 

“TI am of a contrary opinion,” said I, as we parted 
at the post-office, ‘*‘ we shall see.” 

Among the other letters in my box that morning 
was one from Bob Gilman, my New York correspon- 
dent. This passage took my eye at once: 

“ By the way, John Carrier has pitched his tent 
with me at the St. Nicholas. No harm in that. But 
I’ve introduced him to some lady friends boarding 
here; there’s the mischief of it; and he is making 
himself agreeable to the prettiest one of the lot, Miss 
Annie Belcher. A fearful majority of the ladies at 





our end of the table ai are old dowagers, there isn’t a 
girl to spare. When you hear of my admitting an- 
other bachelor friend into this circle, book me for the 
Insane Asylum. Come on if you dare! Thank for- 
tune, John leaves to-morrow! Well fur him I’m out 
of powder!” 

From Bob’s nonsense I got an idea. Pity indeed if 
I could not retaliate upon John Carrier, now there 
was such a glorious opportunity. We held a council 
of war that night at the club—two other victims of 
Carrier’s love of fun and myself—and mapped out 
our plan of attack. 

So when at length John returned, I shook hands 
with him in the most serene manner in the world, 
innocently regretting the disagreeable detention 
which had caused him to miss the most brilliant 
party of the season. He deliberately twisted half his 
moustache in a thread small enough to pass through 
the eye of a darning-needle, slily watching my face 
meanwhile; then, evidently assured of my honesty, 
hypocritically joined in my regrets. 

If Bob Gilman had not told me of the pretty Annie 
Belcher, John Carrier’s necktie would have betray- 
ed the state of his affections. Never, I am confident, 
since the rainbow ribbons of boyhood, had his neck 
been encircled by such a halo. If it was not a sym- 
bol of his gloritied idea of the hymeneal noose, what 
was it? John never was famous for nicety in dress, 
and he did not feel at ease in his new suit. Now I 
could always carry off stylish garments with as com- 
plete a nonchalance as though the empty pockets 
were filled with currency; but poor John in an elab- 
orate toilet reminds me ofa tortured turtle; he seems 
to try to draw his head and hands and feet as far as 
possible out of sight. 

Between us, John Carrier is one of the best young 
men of our set, and he stands well among the law- 
yers; but I always thought I would sooner take my 
chance with the young ladies than his. The fact is 
he has been much more absorbed by briefs than by 
feminine loveliness, and has never cultivated his 
powers of fascination. What then must be the charms 
of this Dulcinea—this engaging Miss Belcher--to en- 
able her to captivate our unsusceptible friendf I 
prompted Bob most diligently concerning her and got 
the following reply to my queries: 


“DEAR OLD CuRIOsITY SHOP:—What’s in the 
wind now? Here you have been persecuting me for 
Miss Annie Belcher’s biography, as persistently as 
though the gay little beauty were a Mrs. Stowe whose 
private life must be described to interest the appre- 
ciating public. I have no fancy for becoming her 
historian to gratify your inordinate curiosity, more 
especially as I know very little about her. We meet 
daily at dinner, and I must say her table manners 
would not disgrace Juno presiding at the Olympian 
board. 

“She has a regal head, by the way, crowned by 
magnificent hair which ripples over rats and rushes 
down in water-falls. She is endowed with the usual 
number of features, I believe though ’pon my word I 
can’t call to mind any of them but her liquid brown 
eyes. 

“You ask if she is sentimental? My dear fellow 
how can I tell? I judge that she is not insufferably 
so, since she has never talked of guitars, moonlight, 
and kindred topics in my presence; but you remem- 
ber I haven’t a faculty for drawing ladies out in that 
direction. 

**As to her family, she is the only daughter of 
wealthy parents, who are spending the winter here. 

“To gratify your absurd whim, I asked her if she 
had friends in Boston, and learned that she some- 
times visits an aunt on Tremont street—a Mrs. Drew, 
and I believe she has another aunt there, but I am 
not certain. John has never seen her handwriting 
that I know of; though what is that to you? 

* And now Ton, if I have answered your catechism 
satisfactorily, we’ll change the subject.” 


A few days after, John received through the post- 
office a dainty billet superscribed in a delicate femi- 
nine hand. My sister Fanny had spoiled a dozen en- 
velopes before directing that one to suit me, We had 
spent most of the preceding evening in composing 
this same note, of which here is a copy: 


“Mr. CARRIER:—I think you are too noble your- 
self to misconstrue my motives in writing thus to you 
a comparative stranger, and I trust you will pardon 
the liberty I take. Since I met youin New York, 
papa has received letters requiring his presence in 
Chicago, and mama has accompanied him, leaving 
me to come hither to Boston on a visit to my aunt. 
Since my arrival circumstances have occurred which 
have filled me with anxiety, and I have much need 
of a friend, but I cannot explain them by writing. 
As my relatives are peculiar, and I cannot invite you 
to call, will it be asking too great a favor to request 
you to meet me at eight o’clock this evening in front 
of the United States hotel? One of the servants will 
accompany me, 

‘“* Yours respectfully, 

“ Thursday morning.” 


ANNIE BELCHER. 


I met John on his way home at night quite acci- 
dentally,of course, and from his pleased flurried man- 
ner was convinced that he had swallowed the bait, 
The other members of the council were duly inform- 
ed, and, by previous agreement were assembled in 
the reading-room at the United States, watching for 
further developments, 

The beautiful spring day had ended in a cloudy 
sunset, which in turn had changed into a rainy, tem- 
pestuous evening; but, peering cautiously out, as 
the hour of eight approached, we saw poor, faithful 


bracing a friendly lamp-post while he clutched des- 
perately at his wind-blown umbrella. Leaning there 
with his arms about the post, he seemed a sorry 
burlesque on the old — of the ivy encircling the 
oak. 

Oursympathy was at length aroused by his weather- 
beaten condition, and we surreptitiously sent a boy to 
carry him another note written by Miss Belcher (alias 
sister Fanny), excusing herself for not keeping her 
appointment, on the plea of the inclemency of the 
weather, and requesting him to call immediately at 
her aunt’s on Tremont street. She had spoken of 
him to her relatives—so she added in a postscript— 
and there was no longer any objection to his coming. 

John’s excitement was getting somewhat cooled by 
hydropathic treatment, and it is probable he would 
soon have deserted his post (literally), had he not re- 
ceived the message. But no sooner had he read this 
by the flickering gaslight than he started off in the 
direction indicated. Arrived at the house on Tre- 
mont street he rang the door-bell which was answer- 
ed by a stout Irish girl. 

“Was Miss Annie Belcher in?” 

Miss Annie Belcher was in, and Mr. John Carrier 
sent uphis card and seated himself in the parlor with 
some trepidation. Presently the door, opened, and a 
lady of uncertain age but certain ugliness appeared. 

“TI called to see Miss Annie Belcher,” said John, 
rising. 

** So I understand, I am Miss Belcher,” replied the 
lady, stiffly. 

“But I wished to see Miss Annie Belcher,” inter- 
rupted John, hastily. 

“ Tam Miss Annie Belcher,” she repeatedjwith the 
persistency of an echo. 

“T expected to meet a young lady ”"—began John, 
unconsciously giving a disagreeable emphasis to the 
adjective. 

“Sir,” ejaculated Miss Belcher We, 1, angrily. 

“T mean, I mean,” sta d John op g the 
door—‘‘ I—will you please excuse me, madam ” and 
John rushed frantically into the street, though still 
firm in the belief that the Miss Annie of New York 
acquaintance was in the house guarded by this 
duenna. 

In a wild desire to get away from himself, he ran 
against a newsboy, and scattered his papers upon the 
pavement. Kind-hearted always, John stopped to 
gather them upand buy an evening journal, when he 
noticed the date, April Ist and saw the joke instantly. 

We .knew John could never remember the day of 
the month, and counted on this peculiarity of his for 
our success in carrying out our plans. Fortunately 
for us, he had been busy all day over an iiftricate law 
case, or he might have suspected by the fun among 
the boys in the street that it was the first of April. 
This was in 1864, and John has not attempted any 
retaliation. By his silence he acknowledges himself 
beaten. 

Since writing the above, in an envelope postmark- 





ed “‘ New York, April ist, 1865,” I have received the | 


following cards tied with white satin ribbon. 
“Mr. & Mrs. JOHN CARRIER— 
Miss ANNIE BELCHER.” 
I have not seen the bride; but fancy it is not the 
maiden aunt on Tremont street. 





ROUTINE DISHES AT TABLE. 

It is an error to stick to the ordinary routine which 
makes to-day’s dinner-party the echo of yesterday’s, 
and the second-sighted foretaste of to-morrow’s. Is 
there no fish in the sea but turbot? None, besides 
salmon, in the stream? Arye certain roasts and boils 
alone presentable, all the rest being unwholesome, if 
not poisonous? It is to avoid this monstrous same- 
ness that men betake themselves, in despair, to sun- 
dry town dining-places, and relish repasts at German 
tables @hote. They would accept a Chinese chef de 
cuisine, and taste hashed dog—though the cookery 
might be execrabie and the hash worse—for the sake 
of enjoying a little gastronomic variety. It is the 
same in other things. You shall see a man neglect a 
pleasing and pretty wife to flirt with a stranger, who 
is coarse, plain, and twice her age. But there is a 
wide difference between matrimonial and culinary 
constancy. The one is a virtue, the other a weakness 
which may give rise to curious mistakes. A German 
traveller, well received in London, went a round of 
dinner parties. For about the twentieth time he sat 
down to fowls ai top and ham at bottom. “ Mein 
Gott!” he exclaimed, “‘ cock and bacon again! There 
is nothing to be had but cock and bacon.” And he 
forthwith entered on his note-book, ‘The English 
live principally on cock and bacon.” 





COOL IMPUDENCE. 

“ Will you oblige me with a light, sir?” 

“Certainly, with the greatest pleasure,” says the 
stranger, knocking off the ashes with his little finger, 
and presenting the red end of his cigar with a graceful 
bow. 

Smith commences fumbling in his coat pocket, takes 
out his handkerchief; shakes it; feels in his vest with 
a desperate energy; looks blank. 

** Well, I do declare, haven’t got one, true as the 
world. Have you another you could spare?” 

Certainly,” says the stranger with a smile, “and 
I beg you will accept it.” 

There is a puff, puffing till the fresh cigar ignites, 
when they separate with a suave bow and wave of the 
hand. Smith chucks his friend, who was near split- 
ting with laughter, under the ribs with— 

“There! didn’t I tell you I would get it? That’s 
the way to get along in this world. Nothing like cool, 





John standing directly in front of the hotel and em- 


polite impudence.” 
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Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY GEORGE B. SEYMOUR. 
REBELLION. 
Rebellion! foul, dish ring word, 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained !—Moore. 





O, turn thy edged sword another way ; 
Strike those that hurt, and hurt not those that help! 
One drop of blood drawn from thy country's bosom, 
Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore; 
Return thee, therefore, with a flood of tears, 
And wash away thy country's stained spots. 
Shakspeare. 
The more the bold, the bustling, and the bad, 
Press to usurp the reins of power, the more 
Behoves it virtue, with indignant zeal, 
To check their combination.— Thomson. 


Curse on the innovating hand attempts it! 
Remember him, the villain, righteous Heaven, 

In thy great day of vengeance! blast the traitor! 
And his pernicious counsels; who, for wealth, 

For power, the pride of greatness, or revenge, 
Wonld plunge his native land in civil wars.—Rowe. 


—Storms that fail to blow the cedar down, 
May tear the branches, but they fix the roots. 
Jeffrey. 


INGRATITUDE. 


If there be a crime, 
Of deeper dye than all the guilty train, 
Of human vices, ‘tis ingratitude.— Brooke. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not.— Shakspeare. 


Ingratitude is a monster 
To be strangled in the birth; not to be cherished. 
Messinger. 
All should unite to punish the ungrateful : 
Ingratitude is treason to mankind.— Thomson. 


He that ‘s ungrateful, has no guilt but one; 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him. 
Young. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Olie Edmonds’s Premonitions. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


THE south wind blew softly through the open doors 
and windows of an old brown farm-house in Pocasset, 
on Cape Cod. It rustled the paper over which honest 
Captain Edmonds was poring. It lifted Olie Ed- 
monds’s soft, wavy tresses ingly, thus r ling 
the outlines of her peculiar face. There was an air 
of fineness about her figure, her manner, her dress, 
that stamped her as something apart from the com- 
mon class of womankind. Her eyes, fringed by heavy 
lashes, held a startled expression, a kind of sad sur- 
prise, that tempted yeu to look into them again and 
again. Her mouth would occasionally brighten into 
smiles, but there was more often a slight, almost im- 





* Please don’t laugh at me.” 


know that your ethereal body, with only a touch of 
earth about it to make me know you are human and 
tangible, has a nearer and clearer view of the spirit- 
ual, that invisible and pure existences can approach 
more closely to you than to me? Look at my hand 
and face, and then at yours! I am of ‘the earth, 
earthy; you of the heaven, heavenly—’” 

“Please stop this strain,” she said, putting her 
hand playfully over his mouth. “ You suit me as you 
are; and I have more earth about me than you think. 
My witch power of divination as you call it is noth- 
ing more than an unseen cord that binds my heart to 
yours entirely, irrevocably. The subtle, electric fluid 
of sympathy is constantly passing over it, making me 
glad when you are glad, sorry when you are sorry. 
Time nor distance can change its conditions. I felt 
you near even before I saw you. Indeed, it is impus- 
sible for you to be in the same room and I not know 
it. Without seeing or hearing you, your presence is 
manifest to me.” ‘ 

“ Olie, it is very sweet to hear these words, after all 
the roughness of weather and companions I have had 
for the last six months.” 

“When do you sail again?” 

“ As soon as my vessel is loaded. One more voy- 
age, Olie, and then you will be my wife. You area 
daily growing necessity to me. Iam getting so hard 
and coarse, I shall need you every moment of my life 
afterward. Don’t I ever shock you with my sailor 
ways?” 

“ How unjust you are to yourself, Jamie!” she re- 
plied, fondly smoothing the heavy masses of hair from 
his brow. ‘ You are not coarse, and I am sure you 
have the best heart in the wuid. Do you think i 
would love you any better if your hands were white 
and soft, and you possessed a Chesterfieldian grace of 
tone and motion? I would not change you if I 
could.” 

“You'll make a vain man of me, Olie; and yet it is 
very delightful to be spoilt in this fashion.” 

Captain Edmonds had followed a seafaring life for | 
nfany years, but with a meagre love for it, and with 
poor pecuniary success. In boyhood he had been an 
ambitious scholar, of literary tastes and aspirations ; 
but reverses came to block up his way, and a series of 
influences induced him to become a mariner. Upon 
the death of his saintly wife, he determined to re- | 





main upon shore where he might more closely attend 
to his child; and he therefore leased a small farm 
from which he managed to obtain a comfortable liv- 
ing. His family consisted of a maiden sister, his | 
daughter Olie, and his adopted son Jamie, a sea- | 
waif that he accidentally came across in one of his | 
trans-atlantic voyages. His heart opened to the 

lonely boy, and he took him home. Jamie was apt | 
and active, and his generosity and kindness of heart | 
won him warm friends wherever he went. At the 

village academy he outstripped all his fellows in the | 





and make a professional man of him. Jamie resisted | 


right when he said: 


landsman of him.” 

Therefore he went on shipboard, and had risen step 
by step until he was master of the Alhambra. 

At the time he was introduced to the reader he was 
twenty-five, and the beau ideal of a free, handsome 
sea-king. Thus far he had been uniformly success- 
ful. Olie had been his inspiring day-dream, the hu- 
man blossom round which his dearest earthly hopes 
had centred, from which came the fragrance of his 





perceptible quiver about its tender curves, that at 
once awakened your sympathy and interest. It in- 
dicated great sweetness, but perhaps not sufficient 


firmness of character. Her complexion was too white | come up to meet the breath of spring. Mutuallove ; ‘More than two years have passed since he was 
and transparent for vigorous health; and the blue | was inevitable. These short reunions were silvery | wrecked, and you have had no sign that he is living. 


veins could be distinctly traced beneath the delicate 
cuticle. Her organization was extremely sensitive. 
Influences that had no apparent effect upon more 
coarsely-moulded natures operated strangely and 
powerfully upon this creature of heart, brain and 
nerves. To-day there was a pleased expectancy de- 
picted on hercountenance, which gave her cheeks the 
softest bloom, her eyes the gentlest light. The en- 
trance of a third person explained these signs of joy. 

“ How are you, father?” he asked, in the heartiest, 
most musical bass, which had caught a sound of the 
sea from his long tamiliarity with its winds and 
waves. 

“ How are you, Jamie? Why, you have taken me 
completely by surprise. I wasn’t expecting the Al- 
hambra in port for a fortnight at least.” 

Jamie Edmonds’s glance had in the meantime, 
been travelling eagerly around the apartment. 

** Where is Olie?” 

“I declare! she was here a moment since. She is 
ashy little craft. I’ll be bound to say you will find 
her anchored in the garden.” 

He went directly to the grapevine arbor. 

“Olie, darling, are you glad I’ve come?” 

“You know, Jamie,” with a graceful, saucy wave 
of her head. 

“I know, but I want to hear you say 80.” 

“« Well,” putting a hand on either bronzed cheek 


life. It was as natural that he,in the strength, and 
| pride, and manliness of his soul, should love the win- 
| some, tender, spiritual Olie, as it is for the flowers to 


passages in their lives, along which many angels 
walked clothed in glory and gladness. They sped by 
too quickly, but, thank God! the odor of blissful 


immortal. The Alhambra lay off at a distance, ready 
to spread her snowy sails for oriental climes, only 
waiting the approach of the young commander, who 
| lingered in Captain Edmonds’s garden. 

“ Another year, Olie, and then I shall claim the 
right to take you with me. You have belonged to 
me ever since we knew each other.” 

“TI knowit by this clasp of your hand upon my 
arm. It may be strange, but I feel it almost as dis- 
| tinctly when you are far away as I do this present 
| moment. Sometimes it becomes a little feeble; but 
when you think most about me, it regains all its 
wonted strength. I tell you this, to show how close- 
ly I am connected with you.” 

We have listened as long a8 we ought, and we wili 
leave the pair to themselves. Their good-by should 
be sacred. We feel guilty for playing the part of 
eaves-dropper so long. We can only plead in excuse, 
the desire we felt to probe a mysterious fact of meta- 
physics. It'is not an everyday incident, but one that 
happens to certain constitutions under certain cir- 








communication between souls. It is only sometimes 
| that they can be traced, in account of our grossness; 


and meeting his glance fully, “I am so glad, that I | and this is why so many are skeptical in relation to 
cannot feel sorry now that you have been away, since | them. That they exist, is as sure as that the electric 





it is so pl t to say wel home.” 


current exists, and they are far more mysterious in 


Jamie’s demonstrative nature could not help evinc- | their invisible windings. 
ing his satisfaction by bestowing an emphatic caress. “* What is the matter, Olie? Are you sick?” asked 


was cowing this time?” 


“Olie, did your witch power of divination tell you I | the usually oblivious father, as he noticed for the 


first time her pale excitement. 


“I would as soon laugh at the angels. Don’t I| trouble. Iam almost certain he is.” 


| monds, anxiously. 


acquisition of knowledge; and his teacher insisted | ward circumstances closed darkly around her. Her 
that Captain Edmonds should send him to college, father’s little savings were soon used up, and she was 


this disposition of himself. His foster-tather was | every luxury to obtain their necessary food and 
| clothing. They were on the very verge of beggary, 


“ Jamie takes to the ocean naturally. He was born | when a “ well-to-do” suitor, who had long admired 
a water-craft, and there is no use in trying to make a | herat a distance, presented himself to her acceptance. 


memories clings around such hours and makes them | 


cumstances. There are subtle, silent channels of | George will come and see you this evening.” 


“I don’t know, father, but I fear Jamie is in 


“Nonsense! That young scapegrace is on the best 
of terms with Father Neptune. You are nervous, 
daughter.” 

**I wish 1 could believe it to be only nervousness,” 
she answered, locking her fingers tightly together 
and pacing up and down the room. 

“It is nothing else, depend upon it. Women are 
always getting up some kind of worriment,” he said, 
impatiently, as though he were trying to fortify a 
weak belief in the words he had just uttered. ‘ You 
mustn’t feel so, Olie. You'll bring on one of your 
dreadful headaches. Jamie is all right, I tell you. 
Come, little girl, go to your chamber and try to 
sleep.” 

A sad waif of a smile dimpled her mouth for an in- 
stant. Sleep was the old captain’s panacea for every 
ill. As far as going to her room was concerned, she 
obeyed him; but her eyes had a far-reaching, wistful 
look that was pitiful to behold. They held that in 
them which would not let her slumber. Captain Ed- 
monds, in spite of his stoutly maintained opinion, 
was alarmed, and carefully noted the day in an old 
log-book. 

“ It is foolish,” he soliloquized, ‘‘and I wouldn’t do 
it if Olie were not so different from everybody.” 

A few weeks brought the tidings of the loss of the 
Alhambra off Cape Good Hope. Only one was mirac- 
ulously preserved to tell the tale. 

“Captain Jamie was washed overboard some time 
before the ship went to pieces,”’ said this survivor. 

“You are certain of this?” asked Captain Ed- 


‘“‘I was near him, and like to have been forced 
aiung vy the same hungry billow.” 

“Poor Olie! I am afraid this will kill her. I 
hardly dare tell her.” 

She took the sad news more calmly than he 
thought. What strange thing had come over her? 
Was she apathetic? So troubled a short time ago— 
so calm now! - Her father could not understand it; 
and regarded her witha fearful apprehension. To 
every one she said: 

“T cannot believe Jamie is dead. God has in some 
way kept him.” 

“Olie, we cannot doubt this intelligence, hard as it 
is.” 

** Nevertheless, father, I think he will return to us.” 

*“We can go to him, but he cannot come to us,” 
was the solemn reply. ‘You were right, Olie, in ref- 
erence to the date of our trouble, for 1 questioned the 
survivor closely, and found the day I noted to be the 
same on which the wrecking of the Alhambra occur- 
red; but your fancy is but a fancy now. Jamie has 
gone to his long home.” 

Olie could bring no proof to refute the evidences of 
his death, and she kept these things in her heart, and 
maintained an outward quiet for two years. During 
this time her father became hopelessly blind. Unto- 


compelled to part with all their valuables, to resign 





* Olie, darling, George Grey has been here to see 
me to-day,” said Captain Ed 1s, as his daught 


weary she was for such rest and shelter. A woman 

is less than woman who has never experienced this 

need, and she lies to herself and to the world if she 

denies it. The way had been so rough and thorny 

the past two years for Olie’s delicate feet! Memory 

was pain, thought was weariness, the future without 

him she loved was a palled prospect to her. In this 

state she could come to no decision, except to the 

negative one of allowing herself to be drifted by the 

tide of events. George Grey came, and nothing could 

have been more tender and respectful than his man- 

ner towards her. 

‘‘Miss Edmonds, Olie, I have loved you long, but 
you preferred a better man, and I kept silent. Will 

you be mine, and let me care for you and your 

father?” 

“My heart is with Jamie, Mr. Grey. I honor and 
thank you; but will you not require more than es- 
teem from your wife? Willa fragment of affection 
satisfy you?” 

“Love me a little, and it will make me happier 
than the whole heart of any other woman. By-and- 
by you will love me better, I hope.” 

“ What if Jamie should come back?” 

“It cannot be.” 

“ T sometimes believe he lives.” 

“ Why should you?” 

“I can hardly tell why; but it is right you should 
know all I can tell. I feel the clasp of his hand for- 
ever on my wrist, even as on that morning when he 
said, ‘ you belong to me, Olie.’” 

“It is your highly-wrought, nervous condition that 
makes you, or if it is not, it is no proof that he sur- 
vives. If the living absent can make themselves felt, 
surely, disembodied spirits may, more easily and 
distinctly.” 

“Perhaps it is as you say, but the conviction Is 
borne in upon me so strongly at times that [ cannot 
resist it.” 

“Olie, say you will wed me in a year, and if he 
comes, though we were at the altar, I will yield you 
up without a murmur.” 

She hesitated a moment, thought of their destitu- 
tion, of her weakness, and yielded an assent. 

“TI want the right to comfort you, poor girl, for you 
need rest and comfort sadly.” 

“If you want all this trouble, I promise.” 

George Grey and Captain Edmonds regarded her 
beliet as a harmless mania, induced by suffering, and 
hoped that time and tenderness would exorcise this 
strange distemper of organization as they named it. 
So forcibly was it impressed upon her at times, that 
she would almost resolve to take back her troth- 
plight; but the mute pleading of helpless, old age 
was more than she could withstand, and held her 
back. The year wore away, and still no Jamie. The 
wedding night came, and witha few friends they 
went to the old mossgrown, parish church. They 
stood before the minister. A few more moments and 
they would be husband and wife. George glanced at 
Olie. Instead of pallor, there was a peachy bloom, a 
delicious joy on her countenance. Her hand was on 
her wrist. 

“ Jamie is coming,” she whispered. 

He looked towards the door. Noone was there. 

“ Poor child!” he said to himself in alarm. “ She 
is going crazy. Letit goon. I can care for her bet- 
ter when we are married.” 

The clergyman had commenced the ceremony and 








came in from a walk on the beach. 
‘* Has he?” in a voice that evinced no interest. 
“He is a fine young man, though he is a lands- 
man. Don’t you think so?” 
Yes, a very excellent man,” she replied, with her 
eyebrows arched, inquiringly. 
“He would make you a good husband.” 
‘‘ He would make me a good husband!”’ she repeat- 
ed, in a shocked way. “0 father, I belong to Jamie.” 





| 1 have had no doubts of his death since I heard the 
account of it; and you can have none now, for Jamie 
| would have come himself, or sent you sume message 
ere this.” 
A smothered sob was his answer. 
*] am old, and can do nothing towards our main- 
tenance. You cannot support us, or if you could, I 
cannot spare you frum my side, blindas I am. We 
do not want to go upon the town. You'll spare your 
father this humiliation? George Grey came to me, 
and with the most manly delicacy asked my permis- 
sion to address you. I gave it gladly; and now you 
will not disappoint your old, broken-down father— 
will you?” he asked as he turned his sightless balls 
towards her. 
She, with difficulty, partially covered up the agony 
that shook her soul. 
“Give me time—please give me time to think and 
decide.” 
* As much as you wish, Olie. Remember I don’t 
want you to marry him if it will make you unhappy. 
I wouldn’t force your affections; but as there is noth- 
ing that need prevent the flowering out of.a new love, 
you ought to help it to blossom if you can, instead 
of waging an unequal warfare against starvation. 


Olie had of late grown very hopeless. Her heart 
vainly cried, “‘ Jamie, Jamie.” The loved came not 
at the anguished call. Her duty, the world, her 
struggles of privation would not give her time to 
weep over her lost idol; but came knocking at the 
door heavily, relentlessly. Stern actualities crowded 
her. Her over-tasked, shrinking nature felt the 
want of a strong arm, a courageous spirit to support 
it. None but she and such as she can know how 


was addressing Olie with the usual question, ‘ Wilt 
thou have this man for thy wedded husband,” when 
she interrupted him in a clear, thrilling tone: 

“No, I cannot. I belong to Jamie, and Jamie is 
here;” and she turned to meet a man just coming up 
the aisle. It was really Jamie living and pale with 
suppressed emotion. 

It is not needful to go into any description of the 
surprise and consternation of those present. A few 
words wiil suffice to tell thestory. Jamie, after being 
washed overboard, to destruction as he thought, ex- 
erted himself to swim, and, as good fortune would 
have it, he struck against a piece of floating wreck 
that helped him to support life until he was discover- 
ed and picked up by the crew of a vessel bound to 
Australia. His property had been swept from him 
when the Alhambra went to pieces; and in order to 
mend his pecuniary loss, he repaired to the gold 
mines that were then attracting people from all parts 
of the world, resolved to retrieve his broken fortunes 
ere he returned to his home. He sent many letters, 
but through some mischance, they never reached 
their destination. 

George Grey now came forward and explained in 
what relation he had stood to Olie, and said, that he 
was in honor bound to release her from her promise 
tohim. He stated the conditions of their engage- 
ment, her fancy, her derangement, which was neith- 
er fancy nor derangement; but a susceptibility to 
soul and heart magnetism, that had been as unerring 
as instinct and as incomprehensible. He placed her 
hand in Jamie’s, saying: 

** Be more happy than I could ever hope to make 
you, try as I would!” And he left the church as pale 
as Jamie had entered it. 

“Shall it be to-night, Olie?” asked the returned 
wanderer, eagerly. 

“If you wish it.” 

We leave them at the culminating point of their 
lives, and we leave also the subject of spiritual pre- 
monitions, presentiments, or what you choose to 
name it, with the reader, believing that a period will 
come when these mysteries that are about us every- 
where will be cleared up, that a time will come when 
all hidden things shall be revealed; but not yet, be- 
cause we are not able to bear the light, on account of 
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The marsh and meadow lay In / 

The night was chill with driz 

The gudewife turned the smou! 

e j And spread the snowy count: 


The child within its downy bed 
She tucked with more than w 
Then laid her own thrift-weary 
And into dreams slipped half } 


| THE LOST LAM ° 
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| Past midnight, and the dame aw. 

A cry of anguish filled the roon 
' She listened—not a murmur brok 
| The silence of the household ; 


Again and yet again she atirred 
In startled slumber through th 

As oft her fevered fancy heard 
Some wild, strange summons « 


Plaintive and lone, and faint ay 
‘Twas like a childish cry of pain 
Or utterance, as * Mama, mam 


She sprang from bed, and sought 
Soft nestled in its crib it lay, 
And on each sleeping feature am 

The first faint promise of the d 





Till death, slow dawning with th 
Brought her its blest release at ' 


And there, throughout that livelo 
A helpless child of tender years 

Fainter and fainter with affright 
Had called “ Ma, ma," to sleep! 


I knew her not; I only found 
In printed page this tale of fea: 
But when I cease to hear that sv: 
T shall have ceased all sounds t: 


Back to her bed the gudewife crs, ' 
. Her eyes half blind with tender: 
In God's own hand my darling's » 
| How foolish are a woman's fea 
° “ Some lamb, most like, has straye ° 
a The poor lone thing was bleati):: ° 
| Which, borne upon the fog andc. . 
| Seemed to my mother's ears,‘ 
| Next day a piteous tale went row 
i The village street was all agog 
H A child's dead body had been fou: 
Stiff standing in the meadow b. 
: The little feet had strayed away 
| The clinging mire had held the 
( 
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What miracle may not be true, 
Since oft the hardest one to do 
Is done—the making one of two.—. 


JANIE WELD had beautiful eyes, * 
near-sighted. Her sister Julia’s wi 
hawk’s. Both sat in a carriage uj 
beach, watching a spot in the offing. 7 
little more than a black speck, but .’ 
tinctly a man in a boat, trying hard t. 
Rocks. 

A line of yellow foam ran around th: 
in the midst of a heavy sea. It was tl. 
and the leaden sky had poured rai: 
there was a lull, and Janie, restless a) 
the house—confined for three days, ha: 
todrive across the beach. As they roll: 
had first spied the boat, and Janie w 
see it. She saw only a small, dark obj 
in the waves. She could learn most 
exclamations: 

“There! he gains. No! he is drifti: 
waves must beat like mad about that -' 
Heavens! he has lost an oar—to scull j- 
He is lost, Janie, if he cannot swim.” 

Janie’s heart felt strained tight. § 
little hysterical cry. 

“He has given up—he’s out—he’s i 
Janie—lost in them!—no, there’s his } 
God, he can swim !”” 

“But it must be terrible to swim 
Julia!” 

“Itis terrible. Will he ever get to sh 
The swimmer steadily gained, in sp! 
feting waves. Janie could see plainly ° 
head—soon could see fluating dark hair 
face. After a while, Julia said, slowly : 

* Janie, he is not gaining.” 

“O yes, Julia!” 

“No; heis exhausted. Good heaven 
help?” 

None. The place had no features but 
sea, and shore, and sky. There was 
fruitless struggle, then the white face a: 
hair no longer fluated on the waves. .' : 
and cried—Julia turned her horses with + 
face. 

“Are we going home?” asked Janie. 
“No, not yet.” 

Up and down the gray beach, retracin: 
until the sand was a bed of parallel line» 
carriage horses paced, snorting and layin, 
ears, as the wind whistled over them. J » 
to drive unconsciously—her eyes watche: 
the restless line of the sea. 

Suddenly she flung the lines into her 
and sprang out upon the sand. At the sam - 
the body of a man was washed ashore. 
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THE LOST LAMB. 


The marsh and meadow lay in fog, 
The night was chill with drizzly rains, 
The gudewife turned the smouldering log, 
And spread the snowy counterpanes. 


The child within its downy bed 

She tucked with more than wonted care, 
Then laid her own thrift-weary head, 

And into dreams slipped half her prayer. 


Past midnight, and the dame awoke, 
A cry of anguish filled the room! 

She listened—not a murmur broke 
The silence of the household gloom. 


Again and yet again she stirred 
In startled slumber through the night, 
As oft her fevered fancy heard : 
Some wild, strange summons of affright. 


Toward dawn it sounded yet again, 
Plaintive and lone, and faint and far; 
‘Twas like a childish cry of pain, 
Or utterance, as ‘** Mama, mama!"’ 


She sprang from bed, and sought her child: 
Soft nestled in its crib it lay, 

And on each sleeping feature smiled 
The first faint promise of the day. 


Back to her bed the gudewife crept, 
Her eyes half blind with tender tears: 
“In God's own hand my darling’s kept— 

How foolish are a woman's fears! 


* Some lamb, most like, has strayed the fold, 
a The poor lone thing was bleating ‘ba,’ 
Which, borne upon the fog and cold, 
Seemed to my mother's ears, ‘Ma, ma.'"* 


Next day a piteous tale went round; 
The village street was all agog; 

A child's dead body had been found 
Stiff standing in the meadow bog! 


The little feet had strayed away ; 
The clinging mire had held them fast 
Till death, slow dawning with the day, 
Brought her its blest release at last. 


And there, throughout that livelong night, 
A helpless child of tender years, 

Fainter and fainter with affright, 
Had called ** Ma, ma," to sleeping ears! 


I knew her not; I only found 
In printed page this tale of fear; 
But when I cease to hear that sound, 
I shall have ceased all sounds to hear. 
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What miracle may not be true, 
Since oft the hardest one to do 
Is done—the making one of two.—ALIcK CAREY. 


JANIE WELD had beautiful eyes, but they were 
near-sighted. Her sister Julia’s were keen as a 
hawk’s. Both sat in a carriage upon Nantasket 
beach, watching a spot in the offing. ToJanie it was 
little more than a black speck, but Julia saw dis- 
tinctly a man in a buat, trying hard to keep off Gun 
Rocks. 

A line of yellow foam ran around them—they were 
in the midst of a heavy sea. It was the fall equinox, 
and the leaden sky had poured rain all day; now 
there was a lull, and Janie, restless and feverish in 
the house—confined for three days, had begged Julia 
to drive across the beach. As they rolled along, Julia 
had first spied the boat, and Janie was striving to 
see it. She saw only a small, dark object that veered 
in the waves. She could learn most from Julia’s 
exclamations: 

“There! he gains. No! he is drifting back. The 
waves must beat like mad about that place to-day. 
Heavens! he has lost an oar—to scull is impossible. 
He is lost, Janie, if he cannot swim.” 

Janie’s heart felt strained tight. She uttered a 
little hysterical cry. 

“He has given up—he’s out—he’s in the waves, 
Janie—lost in them!—no, there’s his head. Thank 
God, he can swim!” 

“But it must be terrible to swim in this sea, 
Julia!” 

“Itis terrible. Will he ever get to shore?” 

The swimmer steadily gained, in spite of the buf- 
feting waves. Janie could see plainly the floating 
head—soon could see floating dark hair, and a white 
face. After a while, Julia said, slowly: 

* Janie, he is not gaining.” 

“O yes, Julia!” 

“No; heis exhausted. Good heavens! is there no 
help?” 

None. The placehad no features but the lonesome 
sea, and shore, and sky. There was a moment’s 
fruitless struggle, then the white face and streaming 


seemed to leap from the rush of waves, and lie, face 
down, upon the wet sand. How, Janie never knew, 
but she found herself at her sister’s side. 

“Ts he dead?” she asked, in awe. 

But Julia was looking towards the knolls over 
which two men were plodding. The next moment she 
bent down, and after a moment’s hesitation, turned 
the hidden face upwards. 

“Tle is not dead,” she murmured; “ there’s a little 
warmth in him. Janie, wave your handkerchief to 
those men.” 

While she spoke, she unfastened the man’s neck- 
tie, and wrung out his drenched hair. Janie saw 
that he breathed. She signalled to the men, who 
turned, and came towards her. Then she stooped, 
and looked into the unconscious face, her fear lessen- 
ing, and curiosity takingits place. The next moment 
she rose quickly. It was the handsomest face she 
had everseen, something powerfully magnetic in it, 
even when in a repose like death. 

The face affected her like a spell. She stood by, 
motionless, while the men came up, and lifted the 
unconscious man into the carriage. Her sister mo- 
tioned her to her seat, and she rode home in silence. 
She accepted Julia’s intentions without a comment 
—the stranger was to be taken to their house for 
restoration. 

She was the younger sister, the pet, the nursling. 
Noone looked to her for assistance in resuscitating 
the half-drowned man. It was Julia who command- 
ed the servants, and upon whom Armand Aubrey’s 
eyes rested, when they were first unclosed. He saw 
the clear-cut, handsome face—a face of pride and cul- 
tivation—a. power of affection shown in the fullness 
and mobility of the mouth and chin, and in the abun- 
dant hair pushed carelessly back from the “level- 
fronting eyes,” so unflinching in their direct intensity 
that he answered like achild when questioned. 

“Are you in pain?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you wish for anything?” 

“ Thank you, no.” 

“ Would $ou like tosend any word to your friends?” 

“Thave no friends.” 

An intelligent flash of the gray, gazing eyes. The 
questions went on, steadily. 

* Will you tell me your name?” 

“Armand Aubrey.” 

“ Have you any destination?” 

“Tam staying at the Rockland House for a week. 
I leave the shore then for New York city.” 

“Do you wish to send any message to your land- 
lord?” 

“No; he will not miss me.” 

“But you cannot return at present.” 

“ Pardon me, I shall.” 

“ The doctor forbids your leaving your bed to-day.” 

“T will dispense with his commands.” 

Julia Weld had her match in ready coolness. A 
faint blush tinged her cheek. She seemed for the 
first time to see that her patient was quite her peer 
in every point—a handsome, living man, instead of 
an inanimate form at her disposal. She hesitated. 
Aubrey smiled, slightiy. Julia turned aside her face 
with a quick movement of pride. 

“ Your welfare is your own affair, not mine,” she 
said, “‘ and you will, of course, do as you like.” 

He caught her hand. 

“Pardon me! do not think me ungrateful for your 
kind care. It cannot be many hours since I toiled 
through the waves towards your face—more for it 
than for my life. Now that I am near you, the least 
that I can say is that I am not ungrateful.” 

Julia Weld’s eyes fell under Aubrey’s magnetic 
eye. Her proud heart beat hard. Ifthe words were 
strange, they did not offend her. But she drew away 
her hand, and rose up from his bedside. 

“My servants are at your command if you have 


to see me again, I shall be in the parlor with my 
sister.” 

The sisters were playing a quiet game of chess— 
both silent and absent—when Aubrey made his ap- 
pearance. Julia arose. 

“ You are quite as willful as I supposed,” said she. 
‘My sister, Mr. Aubrey.” 

Aswift glance of the black eyes took in little Janie’s 
petite figure, fulling curls, coral mouth, and curling 
eyelashes. 

“ But I am not as strong as I supposed myself to 
be,” said Aubrey, speaking to Julia, but looking 
again at the little one’s beautiful eyes. “And I prove 
to you that I am grateful, by letting you have your 
own way, and keeping me out of the cold over . ight.” 

All the long evening, the servants heard happy 
chat and gay laughter issue from the old parlor where 
the sisters usually sat in quiet study. 

“ That’s a gay gallant above there,” said old Martha 





hair no longer floated on the waves. Janie sobbed | 
and cried—Julia turned her horses with a white, set | 
face. 

“Are we going home?” asked Janie. 

** No, not yet.” H 

Up and down the gray beach, retracing their tracks | 
until the sand was a bed of parallel lines, the stately j 
carriage horses paced, snorting and laying back their | 
ears, as the wind whistled over them. Julia seemed | 
to drive unconsciously—her eyes watched continually | 
the restless line of the sea. 

Suddenly she fiung the lines into her sister’s lap, 
and sprang out upon the sand. At the same moment, 


| moonshiny, in which Janie Weld stole out of the 


The old woman’s words were prophetic. As if 
the sisters were altered in natures, their habits of | 
study and quiet converse disappeared. The house 


| was suddenly filled with gay company, and Armand | 


Aubrey was always one of the many. Society sud- | 
denly discovered Julia Weld to be very brilliant and 
little Janie very beautiful. 

Aubrey seemed to have taken up his abode in the | 
town. People saw him always at the parties of the 
Welds, at church, upon horseback beside them, when 
they rode, in fine winter days. 

At last spring came. There was a night, mild and 


down there, giving way to her heartache, and crying 
softly. Outside the window the elm-trees shivered 
in the cool breezes, Suddenly there wasa step in the 
room. 

“ Janie, come back, they miss you.” 

Julia’s voice was calm. She said no more—ex- 
pressed no curiosity, asked no questions. Janie rose 
up. 

“Sister, I cannot go down again to-night. Do not 
ask me. I shall die to sing, and play, and dance, 
when I am so wretched.” 

Julia Weld took the passionate, beautiful face be- 
tween her hands. 

*“ Youthink youare in love. Child, baby, you can- 
not know what the word love means. But I will 
leave you here. Your eyes are not fit to be seen. 
Bathe your face, and go to sleep, or you will be ill 
to-morrow.” 

Kind words, but cold. The sisters were rivals. 
They did not see the beautiful May beautiful; but 
one day, as they were strolling in the garden, they 
saw a fluttering leaf among the shrubbery. It was 
covered with a peculiarly graceful chirography. 
Julia turned it in her hands. Janie looked over her 
shoulder, and then both read: 


“‘T should have been in New York long ago, only 
that I have an entanglement here. A case of two 
beautiful sisters, Lyron,—one has the face of an an- 
gel—the other the cash. Write, and advise me what 
to do.” 


Here the sheet was torn, then there were a few 
more legible lines. 


“T’ve about made up my mind to take up with the 
cash, but Julia Weld is a splendid creature, and I 
should be in torments with such a woman. Write 
soon. Yours, ARMAND.” 


Janie Weld raised her head, and looked at her sis- 
ter. The child was very pale, comprehending all. 
Julia laughed. 

“T think I see your lover upon the piazza, Janie. 
Let us go up to the house.” 

Aubrey saw them, and came down the steps to 
meet them, standing there, elegant and graceful as 
an artist’s model, as they came up. Julia quietly 
produced the letter. 

“Mr. Aubrey,” calmly, “through some lack of 
caution on your part, my sister and myself have had 
the pleasure of reading this communication. It is 
hardly necessary to add, that we do not desire to de- 
tain you longer from your friends in New York;” and 
she drew Janie past the bewildered man, who was 
gazing blankly at the sheet. They never saw him 
after that moment. 

But in the old country house “ along-shore,” two 
sisters live to-day, whose hearts are one. Their sor- 
row drew them together in a bond closer than many 
ever know though they give heart and hand to wed- 
lock. They find certain true happiness in their lives 
of celibacy, and each looks to the other for comfort 
and assistance. The hair of the eldest is white as 
snow, but the eyes are yet clear and keen, while the 
younger is a faded, shy, slight thing, clinging ever 


their keen experience in its passing events, but it was 
a blight to the summer of their lives. 





A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


Of our pleasant party at the Elms last Christmas, 
Kate Q’Hara was the beauty, faraway. I remember 
our little silence of admiration as she came into the 
drawing-room just before dinner was announced (for 
your prima donna does not care to enter until the 
house is full), and a great sensation her arrival made, 
though she could not have approached more quietly 
or meekly if she had been a cat. Half-a-dozen young 


| ladies who, before her advent, looked pretty enough, 
any needs,” said she. ‘It will be far better for you | 


not to rise at the present, but if you do so, and wish | 


suddenly became quite uninteresting to a corre- 
sponding number of bachelors, and even we married 
gentlemen paused awhile in our talk of short-horns 
to steal an admiring glance. We had resumed our 
bovine conversation, and were diverging, if I remem- 
ber aright, in the direction of Prince Consort’s pigs, 
when my wife came up to me and whispered: 

** That’s little Kate O’Hara!” 

Why did my cheek glow and my heart throb? Why 
did the name of one whom I had not seen since she 
was a little child recall at once the crowning happi- 
ness and chief confusion of my life? 

It shall be told, terribly, anon. 

The six bachelors ‘‘entered themselves” imme- 
diately for “‘ the O’Hara stakes,” as one of them was 
subsequently pleased to designate the dreaming of 
Love’s young dream; and two of them—a middy and 
an under-graduate—got the start, and made the run- 
ning at the most reckless pace I ever saw. Indeed, 
the sailor proposed on the third evening, and was de- | 





over the kitchen fire. “Thinks I—the old days are | 
at an end.” | 


clined with such good-natured cheerfulness, that he | 
seemed to be rather pleased than otherwise; whereas | 
the collegian, who was of a poetical turn, took his | 
refusal, the day following, very seriously to heart, | 
and passed the remaining part of his visit in sorrow | 
and the shrubberies. Two other competitors, un- | 
attached (except to Kate), were disposed of at an 
archery ball; and the race then lay between Charley 
Northcote, captain of hussars, 
curate. 

It was a grand set-to—‘‘ hands up,” I can tell you. | 
If Charley had the handsomest face, and—playing 


; with a bullet pendent from his watch-chain, but | Anne de Montmorenci, flourished in the time of 


which had previously resided in his leg—could talk of 


| the time “‘ when I was in the Crimea,” Philip had | 

the more intellectual expression, and had won at | Although he bore a feminine name, he was anything 
crowded parlors, and up to her chamber where the | Oxford the under-graduate’s “blue ribbon”—the | but a woman in temper or disposition. He was a 
the body of a man was washed ashore. The figure | moonlight lay white on her little bed. She knelt | Newdegate prize for English verse. Charley, it is | rough, brave, cruel suldier and general. 


to her sister. There were little outward signs of | 


true, when we were skating on the lake, produced 
upon the ice such wondrous “eagles” as Audubon 
never dreamed of; but he was, on the other hand, 
the first to own, when the frost broke up, that, “in 
areally good thing with hounds, there was but one 
of them could catch the parson.” For Philip, though 
he did not hunt in his own parish, could “ go like a 
bird” out of it, whenever he could get a mount. 

One night before our party separated, we had a 
grand performance of charades, and in the last of 
these the Reverend Mr. Lee won immense applause 
asa ferocious captain of banditti, acting with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and having composed for him- 
self, with the co-operation of a cork, a pair of mous- 
taches which rivalled Charley’s. We were to appear 
at supper in our charade costumes, and were await- 
ing the announcement of that refection, when I no- 
ticed an extraordinary phenomenon, which caused 
me instantly and earnestly to whisper to Miss O’Hara, 
“T have something to say to you. Come at once.” 

We passed unnoticed from the crowded drawing- 
room into the library, still littered with our theatri- 
cal properties. Seizing a dagger, and assuming a 
characteristic scowl (I was attired as a brigand’s as- 
sistant), I bade her “Listen!” And she (I see her 
now in her pretty hat and cloak, for she had repre- 
sented in our last scene the young English countess 
stopped by the robbers), ever ready for burlesque and 
mirth—as she supposed all this to be—made answer, 
solemnly: ‘Say on!” 

“Twelve years ago, Catherine O’Hara, I wooed 
and won in the home of your childhood, the lady 
who is now my wife. Cn a sweet summer’s evel told 
my love, sitting under an acacia, and upon a garden- 
seat, the property of your respected sire. Hard by, 
you, then a little child, were swinging in a swing. 
Those same long, silken, Irish lashes drooped over 
those deep-blue eyes, and we never dreamed that 
you took note of us, sealing, in the usual manner, 
our vows of mutual love. Judge, then, how intense 
our agony, how complete and awful our abasement, 
when, as we rejoined the festive throng for coffee, 
you cried aloud for all to hear: 

“*Qmama! those two did so kiss each other, when 
I was swinging in the elm!’ 

“For twelve years, Kate O’Hara, the memory of 
that humiliation has troubled my indignant soul; 
but, at last, I am avenged—look here !”” 

I held before her one of the hand looking-glasses 
which lay on the table near, and she was preparing 
to say something in the dramatic style, as she snatch- 
ed it from me with the proud air of a tragedy queen, 
when her eye caught the reflection of her face, and 
in a moment that fair was bl 
and pale, and she stood, with her head drooping, 
speechless. For upon her lip, reader, she saw, as I 
had seen, the certain sign and trace that, in some ob- 
scure corner behind the scenes, the race had been de- 
cided for the *‘ O’ Hara Stakes,” and that the Brigand 
Lee had won. He had left half his cork moustache 
on that lovely lip. 

“ Kate,” Isaid, “ you cannot be vexed with me, for 
I congratulate you with all my heart. May you be 
as happy, dear girl, with our friend the robber, as 
‘those two’ have been happy, whom you saw ‘so 
kissing one another,’ from beneath those silken 
lashes as you sat swinging in the elm!” 


hed 











@ur Curious Department. 








(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Queer Custom. 

It was an ancient custom, from the time of Charle- 
magne until nearly 1830, that every traveller who 
came to St. Goar, on the Rhine, for the first time, 
should submit to a mock imprisonment at the hands 
of his fellow-travellers, from which he could escape 
only by further submitting to the baptism of water, 
or of wine. If he chose the first, a pitcher of the 
Rhine water was poured over his head; if the second, 
he was obliged to empty at one draught a huge beak- 
er of wine to the health of Charlemagne, of the queen 
of England, the reigning duke, and the company. 
The rules of the order of Merry Fellows were then 
read to him, his brows were encircled with a gilded 
crown, and he was admitted to the right of fishing 
at the Loreiel, and of hunting on the banks, two val- 
uable privileges, with the slight drawback that neith- 
er place was accessible. Finally, the new member 
was obliged to make a contribution to the poor, and 
have his name inscribed in the records of the order. 





Origin of the Carter Potatoes. 
About thirty years ago, more or less, John Carter, 





and Philip Lee, | 
Ann as a Man’s Name. 


a resident of Savoy, in the county of Berkshire, ex- 
perimented for the purpose of the improvement of 
potatoes by planting potato-balls; and at harvesting 
the first year, he found that he had advanced one 
step towards bringing out a new potato. He, there- 
tore, the next year, planted the seed, raised the first, 
and so on for several years, till he produced the pota- 
to now distinguished as the “Carter.” Mr. Carter 
died soon after, and therefore did not enjoy the full 
glory of his discovery. 





Annie is, or was common as a4 man’s name among 
the French. The celebrated warrior, the Constable 


Francis I. of France, and was killed at the age of 74 
years, at the battle of St. Dennis, Nov. 10th, 1567. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT THE DOOR. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


Nestled close to Uncle Hosea, 
Darling, little, chubby Josie 
At the doorway sleeps— 
Gold hair mixed with tresses snowy ; 
Shy the robin peeps. 


Old cheek pale, and young cheek rosy, 
Both in love pressed warm and cosy, 
*Neath the jasmine shade. 
Time flies; as one face grows ruddy, 
Will the other fade. 


Ah, Time! worker of fell changes, 
Make thy shifts and make thy ranges, 
But for long 
Spare these sleepers in the doorway, 
And the robin’s song. 


THE GAMEKEEPER’S SON. 





ae 
BY WM. K. NEVILLE. 
anne 


Le1@u How, or “The Hall” (as it was most gene- 
rally called by those in the neighborhood), was cer- 
tainly one of the finest country seats in the county. 
In former times, it had also been one of the gayest; 
but in this particular it had changed before the time 
of which we speak. 

Mr. Howard, owner of the Hall, was a widower, 
with one child—a girl, eight years old in the year 
when our story begins. The death of his wife had 
been a shock from which his once cheerful nature 
never recovered; and but for the delight which the 
constant company of his little Alice afforded him, 
there is no doubt that he would have sunk into a 
state of constant gloom. 

We have said Alice was eight years old. Her 
eighth birthday was signalized by an accident, which 
we must mention. A small river ran through the 
estate, almost half a mile from the Hall. The banks 
were richly wooded, covered with wild flowers, and 
plumed with ferns; and from bank to bank (in the 
thickest of the wood) ran a rustic bridge. To this 
spot Alice walked almost every day, and here the 
accident happened. It was her birthday, and some 
children of her own age had been asked to spend the 
evening with her. She had taken a fancy that each 
should wear garlands of their favorite flowers, and so, 
with her nurse, had sallied forth early to gather 
them. Her way led her across the bridge, where 
she stopped for a t, and, child-like, leaned 
over the rustic handrail, to throw something into the 
water. She over-balanced herself, and fell into the 
river, sank for a second, then rose, and began to float 
swiftly down with the stream. Her nurse was pow- 
erless to help, and too stunned to uttera cry; but 
help came. A boy, young and slight, sprang from 
the underwood, about twenty yards below the bridge, 
threw his cap aside, and plunged in. A moment 
after, and he had caught at the drowning form, and 
held it with a firm grasp; but the current was swift 
and strong, and bore him from the shore despite all 
his efforts. Down the river they floated, out of sight 
of the bridge. His hands felt benumbed, his strength 
was failing; still he grasped the insensible child, and 
kept her head and his own above water. They were 
nearing a spot where he knew an old alder-tree forked 
a great branch many feet over the stream; if he could 
reach it, it might be well. He guided himself by 
great effort so as to be nearer the left bank. There 
was the branch—could he reach it? No! no!—yes! 
it stayed him—a part under water had caught the 
child’s clothes; this stayed both. By slow degrees, 
half spent as he was, he succeeded in drawing in 
shorewards by help of the branch. He could not 
climb the steep bank; but he could lean his weight 
on the alder-bough, and hold on till he had strength 
to call for help. Then he called, and with good, 
lusty lungs, too. Fortunately, some laborers were 
working ina field close by, so help was not long in 
coming. 

Next day a message came to John Digby’s father, 
to the effect that Mr. Howard would be glad to see 
his son at the Hall. John went there by himself, 
full of delight, feeling sure that he should be warmly 
thanked. His heart failed him a little as he was 
shown into the grand drawing-room and the pres- 
ence of Mr. Howard. 

“Are you the boy who saved Miss Howard’s life 
yesterday?” asked a handsome, languid-looking 
gentleman from aneasy-chair, still keeping his finger 
in the book which he read, to mark the place. 

“1 am sir, if you please.” 

**T suppose you think I ought to show my grati- 
tude to you?” 

“It was pleasant enough to save her, sir,” said 
the boy, but a little disappointment was perceptible 
in his face and tone. 

“That is right, my boy; hold to that. Do good 
for itsown sake. Do not trouble your head about 





the reward, and then you can never be disap- | 


pointed.” 

“That is true, sir,” said John, with half a smile, 
as though not altogether pleased with the philosophy. 

“So the matter ends with you. You have done 
well and bravely—that is enough for you. Now my 
turn comes. You have given my only child back to 
me again; tell me how I can show my gratitude?” 

John was silent, and blushed a little, not wishing 
to ask anything. 

** What can I do for you?” 


“T want nothing, sir. I am glad to have served 
you, and better pleased to have saved the pretty 
child.” 

“But I cannot say good-by to you thus. Express 
some wish.” 

‘Well, sir, if not too bold, I should like just to 
see the pretty young lady. She was so pale yester- 
day; I should not like to think of her as she looked 
then.” 

Mr. Howard touched a bell. A servant appeared. 


“T wish Miss Howard to come here,” he said; 
and almost immediately the child came into the 
room. She seemed a little timid at the sight of a 
stranger. 

“Alice, do you know who this is?” 

“ No, papa.” 

“ He saved you yesterday.” 

“Was ithe? Ididn’tsee him. Ido not remem- 
ber about it after I fell in; only the cold, cold river 
—it rushed so, and covered me. I could see nothing; 
that is why I did not know you,” said she, turning 
to John; ‘‘but now I will never forget you as long 
as I live.” 

‘You never must forget him. Now, Alice, what 
must I do for him? What must I give him?” 

‘*T don’t know, papa. I will give him all my books 
—my newest ones, too; they are French. I am 
beginning to learn French. Do you know it?” she 
asked John. 

“No; I know very little of anything.” 

“ Does that make you sorry?” 

Very,” said the boy, with a sigh. 

“Should you like to go to a first-rate school, 
John?” asked Mr. Howard, the thought suddenly 
striking him. 

“O, sir! better than anything; but it is too 
much.” 

“No; itis all right. Say no more; you shall do 
so. Ask your father to come to me this evening, 
and I will speak to him.”? John was speechless for 
gratitude. “Do not thank me; it is not much. I 
could not do too much for you. See what you have 
done for me?” And he put his arm round his child, 
and drew her close to him as he spoke. ‘‘ Good-by 
now. Go and think over what I have said. Make 
yourself quite sure that the idea pleases you,” and 
he held out his hand. John took it, and was moving 
from the room, when Alice cried: 

“Shake hands with me, too, John.” 

He turned back a moment, took the small hand in 
his, and kissed it with as pure a spirit of chivalry as 
the noblest knight of old romance might have done, 
and was gone. 

Whose son is he, papa?” 

“ James Digby, the gamekeeper’s son, dear; and a 
fine-looking boy, too.” 

“And he saved me! What would you have done 
without me, papa?” asked the child, wistfully. 

Her father answered only bya look, but the look 
spoke enough to satisfy her. Some looks are more 
expressive than words—even children feel this. 

John Digby’s father scarcely took his son’s good 
fortune as gladly at first as might have been ex- 
pected. 

‘“‘He is my only child, Mr. Howard; and his 
mother is dead, as you know; and there isn’t a bit of 
life in the cottage but what he makes in it. ’Tis 
hard to part with him, sir. He always longed to be 
ascholar, though; and now that the chance turns 
up, I would be a bad father if I hindered him.” 

“Certainly, Digby; his good ought to be your 
pleasure.” 

“ Yes, sir; so I’ll make it—or, I’ll try.” 

“I can understand your feelings. Mine is an only 
child, you know, and motherless, too,” and Mr. 
Howard drew his hand over his face as he spoke. 





We must pass over three years in our story here, 
John Digby is now seventeen. 

It was a cold, bleak day in mid-winter. And on 
this day, after three years’ absence from his native 
village, John Digby came back to the little cottage 
again, and heard the bell that was tolling for his 
father’s funeral. 

He had been at school in France. A few years 
ago the facilities for travelling were not such as they 
are now. Mr. Howard had more than once kindly 
offered to pay his expenses for a home visit, but John 
Digby shrank from imposing a further tax on his 
benefactor, and refused the offer. His father’s death 
was sudden, and, as we have said, John reached what 
had been his home on the day of the funeral. 

Mr. Howard walked from the churchyard with 
John Digby, speaking to him, as he saw he could 
bear it. 

“Come to the Hall, John; you must not go back 
to the cottage,” he said, as they came to a point 
where the two roads crossed. 

“You are kind, indeed, Mr. Howard. I feel all 
you say; but I had rather spend my evening alone in 
the cottage,” said John. 

“It will be so cheerless. You have not a soul to 
speak to, and the wind is getting up; there willbe a 
storm to-night.” 





‘Several of the neighbors offered to come, or 
wished me to go totheir homes; but I said I had 
| rather spend the evening alone. I have much to 
think about, sir.” 


| ** Well, you are a strange lad; but go, as you wish | 


it; and remember, when you feel disposed, a welcome 
| waits you at the Hall.” And so they parted. 
| A week later, John presented himself at the Hall, 
| and was received with much kindness. 
“There seems to be something on your mind, 
| John, that you do not like to speak about,” said Mr. 
Howard, when they had talked for a while. 


“There is, Mr. Howard, but I half fear to offend 
you if I speak; however, I must venture it. I have 
been thinking, I am now seventeen. I have had 
three years’ instruction, and hope I have made some 
progress in general learning. But I feel I cannot go 
on as Ihave done. Icannot trespass longer on your 
generosity. My father’s savings amount to fifty 
pounds, now mine,”—and he sighed deeply. “I 
wish to become a pupil teacher in some English 
school. I feel fully competent to teach the French 
language, and I could take the younger classes also 
in classics and mathematics, and so be able to push 
my own education without further help from you.” 

“All right. Right and independent. You shall 
try. I will write and recommend you to a gentle- 
man who has interest of the kind you need.” 





John Digby, aged twenty-two, is nowa scholar 
of —— College, Cambridge, and has come down to 
read during the summer vacation at the little village. 
His first day there, of course, brought him to visit at 
the Hall. He was for some minutes in the well- 
remembered drawing-room, when a young lady, 
seemingly sixteen or seventeen years of age, entered 
the room by a window from the grassy slope outside. 
She colored at first on seeing a stranger, and John 
Digby grew unusually pale for a second; but in- 
stantly recovering, explained that he had come to 
call on Mr. Howard, and that he had been waiting for 
him some quarter of an hour. 

‘Have you really been waiting a quarter of an 
hour alone here?” 

“ Yes, but the time has passed quickly enough. 
There are books and pictures in this room enough to 
make any one happy.” 

“Are you fond of books, then?” 

“ How could I be otherwise? What noble society 
they give us! We read, and, at our will, walk with 
sage and poet, philosopher and saint.” 

“ Yes, surely; but they are often too high for our 
moods, and the little trifles of everyday life seem to 
engross us, so that we can scarcely heed them.” 

* You are right, but—” . 

Here the footman entered, with rather a heated 
face. 

“ Please, sir, I thought Mr. Howard was in, but 
he is not. Ihave sought him over the fruit-garden 
and green-houses, and cannot find him. I have sent 
one of the men to seek in the new plantation. If you 
will wait, sir, I dare say he’ll be found.” 

“Ono, do not bring Mr. Howard in. I shall call 
again very shortly,” but the servant had left the 
room. 

John Digby rose to take leave. 

“Who shall 1 tell papa has been here?” asked 
Alice. 

“Can you not at all guess, Miss Howard?” 

‘‘Miss Howard! Then you remember me, though 
Idonot you. You know my name, I see.” 

‘Remember you!” and again the sudden paleness 
passed over his face. ‘‘ Yes, Miss Howard, I do 
remember you, but I have some reason—I am John 
Digby.” 

“ John Digby!” and she held her hand out with a 
look of joyous welcome in her eyes. ‘ O, I have heard 
of you, and thought of you, and longed to see you, 
I have imagined so often what you would be like, 
and you are not like my imaginings at all, or Ishould 
have known you, I am sure.” 

“* May I venture to ask what you thought I should 
be like?” 

“ Strong, dark, and determined-looking; and in- 
stead, you are slight, and fair, and very pale. No 
wonder you are pale; you musthave been reading 
so much. You must not look at a book during the 
vacation.” 

“Indeed I must,” he said, with a smile, half sad. 

“No, you shall not. You shall leave your walking 
with the philosophers, and ride with me instead—a 
dreadful change of society! But you saved my life 
once, and I have a little claim to try and save yours, 
if I see it in danger.” 

There was as much dignity as liveliness in the 
speaker’s manner, and the look of kindly interest in 
her eyes was very plain. 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of a young man, seemingly about six-and- 
twenty years of age, the servant announcing “Sir 
John Winton.” The new-comer was small and deli- 
cately formed—might have been termed handsome 
but for the smallness of his dark eyes and the sharp 
hook of his nose. His mouth was small and perfect, 
but a kind of perpetual scorn curled the upper lip. 

‘TI hope, Alice, you are not tired after your ride 
yesterday?” he said, as he touched her hand. 

“Yes, rather. I have been idle to-day, wandering 
with a book amongst the flowers, pretending to read. 
But I must introduce papa’s friend and mine. Mr. 
Digby—Sir John Winter.” 

Sir John bowed with perfect politeness, and yet 
there was a kind of scrutiny in his glance under 
| which John colored. A moment after, also, he half 


met him with a glance that stayed him. 
“JT—I beg your pardon, Mr. Digby,” he said, 


becomes an instinct with me to take a glass up.” 





look said, ‘‘ understand and excuse.” 

Sir John detected something slightly patronizing 
| in look or tone, and bit his lip sharply. 
| “You area stranger in this part of the world, I 
| think?” said the baronet. 


**No, Sir John; my boyhood was passed here.” 





raised his glass, but did not put it to his eyes. John | 


“ Our paths in life did not lead us together. My 
father, James Digby, was Mr. Howard’s game- 
keeper.” 

Sir John stared, first at John, then at Alice. 

“ Gamekeeper!’’ he said, half to himself. 

“This gentleman saved my life some years since. 
I think you must remember the circumstance,” said 
Alice. 

“Ah, yes—the river—I remember. Well, sir, I 
feel—I mean all Miss Howard’s friends must feel 
truly grateful to you. I can only say that at all 
times you may command any help that lies in my 
poor power to afford.” Sir John spoke in a most 
gracious, condesending tone. 

“Thank you, Sir John; I trust I shall not trouble 
you. Iam one of those who believe that only what 
we win is ours, not what we receive. May I ask you, 
Miss Howard, to tell your father that I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing him shortly?” 

“He will be at home all to-morrow, so come 
then.” 

“Thank you, I will.” He bowed, but she held out 
her hand, saying, as they parted: 

“Mind, Mr. Digby, I shall not forget the riding. 
When I take up an idea I am very determined about 
it, as you will find.” 

“What do you mean about the riding, Alice?” 
asked Sir John, when they were alone. 

“ He looks pale and ill; it will do him good to 
ride.” 

“Not with you and your father, I hope?” 

“ Even so, John.” 

““What, that fellow?” 

“That fellow, as you please to call him, saved my 
life.” 

“If he did, he knew what he was about. He has 
been well paid for it since.” 

“Thank you, cousin; you are most gallant. You 
rate my life at the value of two hundred and fifty 
pounds; that was exactly what his three years ata 
French school cost papa. You have taken down my 
vanity not a little.” 

‘Nonsense, Alice; you know I did not mean any 
such thing. But really it is not fit that you should 
ride with that vulgar fellow.” 

“He is as gentlemanly as any of you, John; and 
besides, papa will judge for me in this as in all other 
things.” 

“You shall not do it, Alice!” 

“ John, you are my cousin—not my guardian, or 
the disposer of my conduct in any way.” 

“Well, if you have a taste for low company, it is 
but natural that you indulge it.” 

The rides did take place, in spite of Sir John’s 
dislike. Many a large, cheerful riding-party was 
formed at the Hall, and John Digby was always in- 
vited to join them; but whenever he rode at Alice’s 
left hand, Sir John Winton rode on the right. John 
showed to advantage in his new position; he had a 
graceful figure, and rode well. 

“Now, Mr. Digby, confess that you are better 
than when you came a fortnight ago,” said Alice, as 
they rode a little in advance of the rest one day. 

** You have cured me, Miss Howard, as far as I can 
be cured,” said John. 

“ How, as far? What do you mean?” 

“TI cannot tell you what I mean,” said he, sadly. 

Some passing thought made her blush deeply; 
their eyes met, and a look passed between them that 
Alice thought on for many a day after. Just then 
her father and Sir John came up. 

But all happy times must come to an end. The 
summer vacation was over. John went back to his 
books, and wondered to find how stubbornly dis- 
posed his mind was to wander from them. Some- 
times he sat for hours without turning a leaf, with 
his head leaning on his hands, his mind far away in 
Dreamland; but the will within him was strong and 
stern, and dreams had to give way before it. John 
Digby was (what few men are) complete master of 
himself. He turned to work with redonbled energy. 

“Digby, you are going atair way to use yourself 
up,” his college friends would remonstrate. 

“NotI. Ican do what some men cannot—go to 
sleep at any moment I choose, ifI feel overdone, and 
wake up at any moment. Besides, I must work.” 

“Work, by all means, my good fellow; but take it 
easy—don’t kill yourself.” 

“Thave not along purse like you,” said John; 
“JT must make my own fortune. Besides, I had 
rather wear out than rust out.” 

“It wont pay to break yourself up. A doctor’s 
bill is a precious long affair.” 

A change had come over Alice Howard since John 
Digby’s return to college. Her father observed it, 
sighed over it in silence, and at last spoke. 

“What is the matter with you, my dear child? 
You seem to have lost all your gay spirits,” he said, 
sadly. 

“Nothing is the matter, papa. Why should you 
think there is?” 

“Are you sure, my dear?” She turned her face a 
little way, and slightly drooped her head. “Ah, 
Alice! Iam afraid I am right; there is something.” 

However, she never gave any explanation by word 


slightly stammering. “I am so short-sighted, it | or look, but made every effort to appear cheerful. 
| “Take her for change of air,” said Sir John Win- 
“T can easily understand that,” said John; his | ton, whom Mr. Howard privately consulted. ‘ Do 


it at once, Mr. Howard, I implore you!” 
“How earnest you are about it, Winton; you 
frighten me, and make me think there must be more 


| evil than I see.” 


“* She is looking really iii—she has no spirits. What 


| could be worse than such a state?” 


‘Here? in this neighborhood? Strange that we | “ Nothing; you are right. I see it myself only too 


have never met.” 


| clearly.” 


better.” 

So they went abroad, and Sir John \ 
them. They saw all the sights of Pari: 

z winter came on, and the weather grey 

south, reaching Nice before Christmas. 

Winter passed and spring came, andt' 
had made another move south to Rom 
crossed from the continent to England t 
their estates. 

“* Dear Old England! there is no pla 
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life? But what makes you so earnest 
| 1s new to you.” 

“Mr, Howard, I love your daughter" 

“You do! Does she know it?” 

“She does not. I have felt this wa 
speak.” 

“Right. Need I tell you you have 
best wishes, But she must make her 
You, being her cousin, have frequent « 
offurthering your object, and I can 
of your success; but she must be free- 
judge for herself.” 

“Alice, I have decided that change of 
ful for you,” said her father, that even! 
have arranged that we set out for P 
weeks. Any visits you have to pay, o 
that are to be done, had better be thou 
once.” 

“They shall, papa.” 

* You will be delighted with Paris,” 

“You are very good to think about »> 
papa.” 

“If Iam, try and please me, then 





the whole world!” exclaimed Alice, as s! 
the deck of the steamer, and the white «’ 
sight. 

“I think you are right, my dear,” sai: 
“Don’t say so, Mr. Howard,” put in 
“each country has its charm. I think 
proved it.” 

Two days more saw the travellers safe! 
Leigh Holm. Two pleasant summer n 
themselves away in riding and the pay 
ceiving of country visits. 

“A sad thing the rector’s death,” sa! 
Winton to a friend who was with him, : 
together over the broad moor, “ Very \ 
left no children, nor a wife.” 

“Well indeed. What about the li 
know, of course, what your friend is going 
“Not yet. My friend Howard was o: 
I did not like to introduce the subject ti! 
a@ little.” 

“I heard he was bringing young Digby * 
“Digby! you heard that? Howard w 
such a fool. A falsehood, sure enough 
said it.” 

“What makes you fly into such a rage, 
“Rage! it’s enough to make a man 
A fellow like that—raised from rags an 
But Howard is not quite mad yet.” 

Yet for all Sir John Winton’s wrath, fou. 
after this conversation, John Digby “ re 
in” in the tittle old gray parish church. 
“Come and dine with us this evening 
said Mr. Howard, as they crossed the c! 
together after service. 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, but I must st: 
and look over my evening sermon.” 
“‘ Well, come on Monday, then.” 

But when Monday came, John Digby hb . 
excuse. The excuses, in fact, came so « 
Mr. Howard, in spite of himself, began to 
pointed. 

‘* What keeps Digby away, do you sup) 
asked of his daughter once or twice. Of 
could not inform him. He put the same q' 
the rector, when he met him in the villay 
who answered: 

“However much I may stay away, Mr. ' 
believe me, the thought of all I owe you is 
from me.” ; 
“Well, Digby, come and dine this eveni: 
forgive you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, I will.” 
Dinner passed pleasantly over that eveni 











Hall. Mr. Howard had recovered his goo 
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“IT have disturbed you in yoar sacred retreat 


“And I forgive you. Come, and will sho 
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“Thank goodness you do! Now you will act, will 
you not?” 

“Ofcourse. Is not my only child my one object in 
life? But what makes you so earnest? such a tone 
is new to you.” 

“Mr. Howard, I love your daughter!” 

“Youdo! Does she know it?” 

She does not. I have felt this was no time to 
speak.” 

“Right. Need I tell you you have her father’s 
best wishes. But she must make her own choice. 
You, being her cousin, have frequent opportunities 
offurthering your object, and I can scarcely doubt 
of your success; but she must be free—quite free to 
judge for herself.” 

“Alice, I have decided that. change of air is need- 
ful for you,” said her father, that evening; “and so 
have arranged that we set out for Paris in three 
weeks. Any visits you have to pay, or any things 
that are to be done, had better be thought about at 
once.” 

“They shall, papa.” 

You will be delighted with Paris.” 

“ You are very good to think about my pleasure, 
papa.” 

“If Iam, try and please me, then, by looking 
better.” 





So they went abroad, and Sir John Winton with 
them. They saw all the sights of Paris; and as the 
winter came on, and the weather grew cold, went 
south, reaching Nice before Christmas. 

Winter passed and spring came, and the travellers 
had made another move south to Rome, and then 
crossed from the continent to England to look after 
their estates. 

“Dear Old England! there is no place like it in 
the whole worid!’’ exclaimed Alice, as she stood on 
the deck of the steamer, and the white cliffs came in 
sight. 

“I think you are right, my dear,” said her father. 

“Don’t say so, Mr. Howard,” put in Sir John; 
“each country hasits charm. I think we have all 
proved it.” 

Two days more saw the travellers safely settled at 
Leigh Holm. Two pleasant summer months wore 
themselves away in riding and the paying and re- 
ceiving of country visits. 

“A sad thing the rector’s death,” said Sir John 
Winton to a friend who was with him, as they rode 
together over the broad moor. ‘Very well, he has 
left no children, nor a wife.” 

‘Well indeed. What about the living? You 
know, of course, what your friend is going to do?” 

“Not yet. My friend Howard was out of sorts. 
I did not like to introduce the subject till he cheers 
@ little.” 

*‘T heard he was bringing young Digby here.” 

“Digby! you heard that? Howard wouldn’t be 
such a fool. A falsehood, sure enough, whoever 
said it.” 

“What makes you fly into such a rage, Winton?” 

“Rage! it’s enough to make a man in a rage. 
A fellow like that—raised from rags and beggary! 
But Howard is not quite mad yet.” - 

Yet for all Sir John Winton’s wrath, four Sundays 
after this conversation, John Digby ‘read himself 
in” in the tittle old gray parish church. 

“Come and dine with us this evening, Digby,” 
said Mr. Howard, as they crossed the churchyard 
together after service. 

“Thank you, Mr. Howard, but I must stay at home 
and look over my evening sermon.” 

“Well, come on Monday, then.” 

But when Monday came, John Digby had still an 
excuse. The excuses, in fact, came so often, that 
Mr. Howard, in spite of himself, began to feel disap- 
pointed. 

“What keeps Digby away, do you suppose?” he 
asked of his daughter once or twice. Of course, she 
could not inform him. He put the same question to 
the rector, when he met him in the village street, 
who answered: 

“However much I may stay away, Mr. Howard, 
believe me, the thought of all I owe you is never far 
from me.” Choke 

“Well, Digby, come and dine this evening, and I 
forgive you.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Howard, I will.” 

Dinner passed pleasantly over that evening at the 
Hall. Mr. Howard had recovered his good spirits. 
Many a bright flush touched Alice’s cheek, and many 
a bright smile her lip. John Digby’s face, very pale, 
and full of care lately, relaxed into a more happy 
expression. He seemed to forget himself. more than 
usual, At other times he was peculiarly guarded 
and restrained. 

Shortly after the servants had spread the dessert 
on the table, Alice retired, and went through the 
open drawing-room window into her rose-garden. 
Mr. Howard conversed for a while, and then, as his 
habit was, fell asleep in his chair. John was not 
one who found much companionship in wine, and 
being at some loss to know what to do with himself, 
he stepped out from the open window on to the lawn. 
Wandering about fora few minutes without object, 
he came to arustic door, and passing under an arch 
of roses, he fuund himself in the chosen spot of all 
the grounds—Alice Howard’s rose-garden; and there 
was Alice herself close by, seated in a mossy, rustic 
chair, with a book in her hand. 

“©O, Miss Howard, I beg your pardon,” he said, in 
some confusion. 

“ Why, Mr. Digby?” 





“T have disturbed you in your sacred retreat.” 


my favorite roses, Mr. Digby. Are you learned in 
flowers?” 

“No. Books have been my flowers.” 

‘Not much scent or dew upon them,” she said. 

“I think I have found much, and sunlight too.” 

“ Well, I yield that; but if you are not learned in 
roses, you are not worthy to see mine,’ she said, 
with a smile, as they walked on together. 

“Worthy! Ah, no. Not worthy to see or touch 
anything that is yours,” he said, with asad smile. 

“Now, Mr. Digby, you will make me vain, if you 
do not take care, and then you will be sorry.” 

“T do not know that I should be sorry.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T cannot tell you; a foolish thought of mine— 
nothing more. There is something I want to speak 
to you about, Miss Howard—and yet, why should I 
trouble you with my affairs?” 

“Do tell me. You are full of mystery this 
evening.” 

“T am leaving this place, Miss Howard.” 

** Leaving it!” 

“Yes. I cannot stay in this parish. I find it very 
difficult to say this to Mr. Howard. I cannot bear to 
be misunderstood by my best, most generous friend, 
and yet my conduct must seem ungrateful to him, 
for I cannot explain.” 

‘What other living are you going to?” 

“None other. I shall leave the country.” 

John’s lips were very pale, and he pressed them 
together sharply as he spoke. 

“ Why—why do you take this sudden resolution?” 

*T cannot tell you.” 

“ Mr. Digby, you treat me as you would the merest 
stranger. Do you suppose that I take no interest in 
your affairs?” 

A flush of deepest crimson passed over John’s face 
as she spoke. 

“Ifyou knew—if I could tell you—but I cannot. 
Every feeling of honor bids me be silent. I must 
leave this place forever; but I deserve every pang 
that I suffer. I tempted my fate in coming here.” 

“Will you confide nothing to me?” said Alice, 
looking up with a face from which all color had 
faded. 

**O, you do not know what you ask!” 

“ But Ido ask it. Remember the debt I owe you, 
and tell me, is it—can it be—natural that I could see 
you unhappy, and not desire your confidence?” 

“If I give it—if I tell you all—Miss Howard, I 
love you—love you! Now you can measure the great- 
ness of my hopeless sorrow—of my despair! I know 
what you are thinking as I speak. You are thinking 
that I ought to have died rather than have said this, 
and you think truly.” 

He did not try to touch her hand as he turned 
away. She stood fora moment still as marble, and 
as white, and then she called him: 

“Mr. Digby! John! stay!” 

He turned and stood before her. 

“What? Speak to me! tell me more!” he said, 
brokenly. 

“John, you did well to tell me this; yes, well. 
I love you, John! no one else in all the world!” 

“Alice!” 





But all this had to be told to Mr. Howard. John 
went in alone and told him all. Mr. Howard 
sat and listened, very pale, with a lowering look 
about the brow, after the tirst look of astonishment 
had passed off. 

“And so my daughter loves you, sir. It is plain 
that she has ceased to love me. My wishes have had 
no weight with her. Sir, if ever you know what: it 
is to have an ungrateful child, you will be punished 
enough for this!’ 

“Mr. Howard, blame me, not your daughter. Do 
not apply harsh words to her. She has but acted up 
to the dictates of the noble, generous nature you 
yourself have given her. Sir, I do not slight your 
authority asa father. lam in your hands to suffer 
what you please.” 

“ Call my daughter, sir; bid her come here.” 

The two entered the room shortly after. 

“Alice, you know what has passed?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“You love this man.” 

ity I do.”’ 

“But you have some discretion left, perhaps, and 
that may save you.” 

“Papa, it is I who am not worthy of him.” 

“Alice, have you considered the consequence of 
your declaration? Is it possible that my only child 
rises up to oppose the only wish her father has ever 
pressed on her? I have ever looked on you as John 
Winton’s wife.” 

‘OQ, papa, there are times when I wish that Mr. 
Digby had never saved me from the dark river. I 
wish it now.” 

John spoke:—“ Mr. Howard, lay your commands 
upon us.” 

“She has chosen her own way, let her take it. 
Alice; marry him.” 

“No, I will not. John Digby, leave us. I cannot 
break my father’s heart.” 

“God forbid!” said John, hoarsely. ‘“ Iam going, 
Mr. Howard. The thought of all you have done for 
me shall go (with my love for her) to the grave with 
me, and the sooner I reach it the better. Alice, I 
shall never look upon your face again in this world: 
but every feature of it is written on my heart. I 
shall know your face in the next world; perhaps we 
shall be together there.” He turned—he was gving. 
« John Digby, come back.” John turned at Mr. 
Howard’s voice. “ You have been almost a son to 


Go, 





“And I forgive you. Come, and will show you 


to spend in the world, and human distinctions are 
even now beginning to fade from me. God made us 
all of one flesh and blood, one spirit,” and Mr. 
Howard paused, from emotion. Neither of them 
dared to speak. He went on: 

“John, I must soon die—no, don’t speak. Hush, 
Alice, it is true. I think I shall die the happier for 
having your two faces beside my bed. You love her, 
John, I know.” 

“ Better than life, sir.’”’ 

“Alice, you love him?” 

** Papa, he knows it.” 

“True love is of God. He has joined you. Noman 
may put you asunder.” 
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MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER, 

Of the continental army during the American 
Revolution, was born at Albany, New York, Novem- 
ber 22d, 1733. His ancestors were among the first 
emigrants to this country from Holland. Peter 
Schuyler his grandfather, as early as 1691, command- 
ed a body of English and Indians against the French 
settlements in Canada, in which he was successful. 
In 1710, he went to England, taking with him five 
Indian chiefs for the purpose of inducing the govern- 
ment to engage in a war of extermination against the 
French in Canada with the assistance of the Indians. 
In 1719, the chief command of the affairs of the 
colony devolved upon him, he being the eldest mem- 
ber of the council. Ata later date he was elected 
mayor of the city of Albany. 

Philip Schuyler, the subject of our sketch, was the 
eldest son of John Schuyler, who died, leaving sev- 
eral young children to be cared for and educated by 
the mother. His education was the best to be ob- 
tained at that period. Being an apt scholar, he soon 
excelled in various branches of learning, especially 
mathematics and military engineering. 

He entered the army at the commencement of the 
French war, at the early age of twenty-two, having 
been elected a captain of the New York troops at 
Fort Edward, in 1755. The provincial troops of New 
York were under the command of Sir William John- 
son, who exercised a wonderful influence over the 
Indians, and whose assistance was of great impor- 
tance in the wars against the French in Canada. 

In 1758, Schuyler was in the army under Lord 
Howe, in the expedition of General Abercrombie 
against Ticonderoga, in which assault Lord Howe 
was killed. In 1764, he was appointed by the Col- 
onial Assembly of New York, a commissioner to 
define the boundary line between that colony and 
Massachusetts. In 1768, he was elected a member of 
the General Assembly of the colony, and took an ac- 
tive and decisive part in the patriotic movements of 
that dayin favor of the independence of the Ameri- 
can colonies. He continued a member of that body 
till 1775, when he was elected a delegate to the second 
continental congress which met at Philadelphia on 
the 10th of May, 1775. 

On the 19th of June following, he was appointed 
by Congress a major general of the continental army, 
and accompanied General Washington on his way to 
Cambridge as far as New York. On arriving there 
he received orders from the commander-in-chief, to 
take the command of the troops in the Northern de- 
partment of the army. He proceeded at once to 
Ticonderoga, where the troops from the New Eng- 
land colonies were bled, and made arrange- 
ments for the proposed invasion of Canada. In 
accordance with the plan of the campaign, General 
Arnold had been ordered to march his army through 
the wilderness of Maine, and to join his forces with 
Schuyler in the assault on Quebec. General Schuyler 
was taken seriously ill of a fever, and the command 
of the army devolved upon the brave but unfortunate 
General Richard Montgomery, who in December met 
Arnold, and led the assault on Quebec, where this 
noble soldier fell at the head of his troops. Shortly 
after General Schuyler was ordered to take charge 
of the army on the northern frontier, and afterward 
the command of the forces at New York. 

In March, 1776, his head-quarters were at Albany; 
though his command extended along the line to Fort 
George, he was actively engaged in garrisoning forts, 
recruiting men, and furnishing them with supplies 
and rations. So pressing were their wants, and the 
poverty of the government was so great, that he was 
obliged to raise upon his own personal security a very 
large sum of money for their immediate wants. His 
labors were so great and his disgust so extreme at the 
partiality of Congress, in appointing junior officers to 
commands within his proper jurisdiction, that he 
sent in his resignation as major general, and of his 
other employments. At the solicitation of Congress 
he was induced to continue his command. 

In June, 1777, Congress appointed him to the com- 
mand of then srthern department, including Albany, 
Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, and the vicinity. He 

iately « 1 preparations for a defence 
against General Burgoyne, who, with an army of ten 
thousand men were to invade the country from 
Canada. The evacuation of Ticonderoga by General 
St. Clair, on the 6th of July, and the disasters result- 
ing therefrom, were unjustly charged to General 
Schuyler. This unfortunate event, coupled with a 
charge of unpopularity in the army, resulted in his 
being superseded by the appointment of General 
Gates to his command. 











me, John. Iam old; I have not many more years 


General Schuyler, near Saratoga, was wantonly de- 
stroyed by the British troops under Burgoyne. 
Shortly after the capture of General Burgoyne, Gen- 
eral Schuyler with his wife and daughters, in the 
most magnani » gave the unfortunate 
commander and his officers a friendly reception at 
his residence in Albany; notwithstanding that his 
valuable property had been destroyed, and his estate 
laid waste by the soldiers of Burgoyne, he was dis- 
posed to console them in their misfortune by civility 
and attention. General Burgoyne gratefully ac- 
knowledged the generous treatment received from 
General Schuyler and his family, and observed to 
him, “ You show me great kindness, sir, though I 
have done you much injury.” To which General 
Schuyler magnanimously replied, ‘‘ That was the fate 
o&f war, let us say no more about it.” 

In October, 1778, Major General Schuyler having 
for more than a year been suspended from military 
command in of the ev tion of Ticon- 
deroga, in July, 1777, and after repeated requests 
that a court martial should be ordered to consider 
his conduct, and how far he was responsible in the 
matter, had the satisfaction of being acquitted, “ with 
the highest honor,” of the charges against him, and 
Congress approved of the decision, as given by Major 
General Benjamin Lincoln, president of the court 
martial. General Washington was desirous that he 
should resume the command of the northern de- 
partment, but he refused all requests of this kind, 
and soon after resigned his commission in the army. 

In 1778 and 1779, he was elected to the old Congress, 
and was one of a committee to confer with General 
Washington on the needed reforms in the army. In 
1781, he was elected a member of the New York 
Senate. In 1789 he was elected a member of the 
first Senate of the United States under the constitu- 
tion, serving from July 15th 1789 to March 3d, 1791. 
His colleague was Rufus King, who served from 
July 16th, 1789 to March 3d, 1795. His successor 
was Aaron Burr, who was elected for the full term 
from March 4th, 1791 to March 3d, 1797. Upon the 
termination of Burr’s service, General Schuyler was 
appointed, but was compelled to decline on account 
of ill health. He died at Albany, New York, Novem- 
ber 18, 1804, at the age of 71 years. 

“There was not a mean trait in General Schuyler’s 
character, and though of a quick temper, he was one 
of those magnanimous, high-souled men, whose vir- 
tue can be touched neither by rewards nor disgrace. 
His conduct when superseded by Gates was one of 
the noblest triumphs of patriotism and virtue over 
envy, jealousy, and the consciousness of being 
wronged. His domestic and social qualities were of 
the highest order, and endeared him to his family 
and friends.” 











SPURGEON AND THE POLICEMAN. 


A Glasgow paper relates the following anecdote of 
Mr. Spurgeon:—As our readers are aware, a great 
many persons obtained admission to the lecture 
delivered by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon in the City Hall, 
by presenting forged tickets. In consequence of this 
unprincipled and dishonest conduct, large numbers 
who had provided themselves with bona-jide tickets 
were unable to gain admission; it having been ne- 
cessary toclose the doors before eight o’clock, the 
hour at which the proceedings were advertised to 
commence. Amongst the “ latest arrivals” at the 
South Albion street entrance to the hall were Mr. 
Spurgeon himself and Dr. Joshua Paterson, who, on 
demanding admittance, were informed by a tall 
Highland policeman, stationed at the door that the 
hall was already crammed to suffocation, and no one 
would be allowed to put his foot within the thres- 
hold. 

“But we must get in,” said Mr. Spurgeon, at- 
tempting to pass. 

“I don’t see that,” replied the constable, barring 
the door with his burly frame. 

“But we must get in,” reiterated Mr. Spurgeon; 

“my friend here is Dr. Paterson, who is to act as 
chairman to-night.” “And,” struck in the doctor, 
“this gentlemen is the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, who is to 
lecture; so you see it wont do to keep us out.” 
The policeman shrugged his shoulders, and, re- 
garding the applicants with a knowing look, said, 
“Do youreally think I’m so jolly green?—move on!” 
Fortunately, at this juncture, a member of the 
Protestant Layman’s Association, who had been on 
the lookout for Mr. Spurgeon, came to the rescue, 
and, having explained matters to the constable’s 
satisfaction, that astonished functionary stepped 
aside, and with a polite salute, permitted the famous 
London divine and the learned doctor to pass on. 





A FABLE. 
A mouse, ranging about a brewery, happened to 
fall into a vat of beer, and appealed to a cat to help 
him out. 
The cat replied, “It is a foolish request, for as 
soon as I get you out I shalleat you up.” 
The mouse replied, that fate would be better than 
to be drowned in beer. 
The cat lifted him out, but the fumes of the beer 
caused puss to sneeze, and the mouse took refuge in 
his hole. 
The cat called on the mouse to come out. 
“You sir, did you not promise that I should eat 
you?” 
“Ah,” replied the mouse, “but you know I was in 
liquor at the time.” 
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Religion removes those little desires which are 





‘In October of that year the beautiful residence of 


“‘ the constant hectic of a fool.” 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The most important event of the past week was 
the capture of Jefferson Davis, at one time noted as 
the president of what was termed the Southern Con- 
federacy; a new nation, that based its claims for 
greatness on cotton, tobacco, turpentine and negro 
slavery. It came within an ace ofsucceeding, through 
the blundering of imbeciles and natural-born fools, 
but never had a chance of success after the proper 
men took proper stations, and bent all their energies 
to conquer and not treat. Jeff Davis was on his way 
to the seaboard when the fourth Michigan regiment 
and first Wisconsin came upon him, surprising him 
as much to see the Union cavalry, as it would have 
startled him had he seen the ghost of “Old Rough 
and Ready,” his father-in-law, a man who always 
hated Davis, and marked him as a treacherous 
scoundrel, fit for the halter. Jeff was taken near 
Irwinsville, Georgia, and with him his wife, several 
children, members of his staff, and poor old Reagan, 
late post-master of the Confederacy, a man who re- 
ceived more curses from the people in the rebellious 
States, than that arch-fiend Davis himself. Reagan 
tried to deliver mail matter in imitation of the United 
States. He started with lots of property stolen from 
the government, and he might have done very well, 
but unfortunately, a very small portion of the people 
ofthe South could read or write, so what did they 
care for mails or mail facilities? Much money went 
out, and no money came in, so Reagan used to sit in 
his office, and tell the people who grumbled that they 
might go to a warm climate, for all that he cared, 
he shouldn’t bother his head with their complaints. 
So the mail arrangements generally fell through, 
like the whole of the Confederacy, and we have no 
doubt that Reagan is glad that he has a chance once 
more to reach society, where letters and papers are 
delivered at our own doors for a tritle. But what 
are we to do with Jeff, now that we have him? He 
didn’t escape in his wife’s crinoline and dress, he is 
on our hands, and must be disposed of. It would 
have been better for him, if he had died fighting, 
pistol or knitein hand. But he cowed when a revol- 
ver was presented to his head. The man who had 
talked of dying in the “last ditch” gave up at a look 
and a threat, instead of falling like a brave. Such a 
death would have been romantic, and entitled him 
to some little respect. But he chose to be captured 
alive, and now we must see what we can do with him. 
Let us weigh all considerations, and then decide what 
is for the best. The man was the head and front of 
the rebellion. He kept it alive for months, and if he 
is not punished, all the other instruments in his 
hands must escape.——Some of the papers, fearful 
that their journals would not sell during the dull 
times, have seen fit to caviiat the government be- 
cause the ins at Washington were tried by court 
martial, and in secret. Washington, when the mur- 
der was committed, was under martial law, so the 
wretches should be tried by court martial, and hanged 
as quickly as possible.——It is now evident that the 
conspirators meant to seize Mr. Lincoln, make pris- 
oner of him,and take him to Virginia,where they would 
threaten the North unless their demands were com- 
plied with. The plot was a boldone, and might have 
been successful.——Kirby Smith has issued a procla- 
mation swearing that he will hold Texas until dooms- 
day. He will be doomed unless he gives up.—The 
metropolitan police bill has been defeated in the legis- 
lature, and a sort of state spy police introduced, tax- 
ing Boston and patience, and after all it will prove a 
failure.——The Anti-Slavery Society refuses to dis- 
solve, for it contends that its work is not over, and 
will not be over until the negro has universal suf- 

frage, and the right to marry white or black. Gar- 
rison couldn’t stand all that, so he resigned and re- 
fused to be president another year.——One day last 
week the large sum of $17,400,000 was subscribed to 
the government loan, and on another day $15,000,000 
were subscribed. The new loan of $230,000,000 has 
been put on the market, and we have no doubt that 
it will be soll quite readily. In this loan, the govern- 
ment claims the privilege of paying six per cent in 
coin at any time, instead of 7 3-10 in currency.——The 
hay crop, all over the country, promises an abun- 








a, © Christian Commission has dismissed 


Doctor Parker and the five flunky friends who called 
on Lee and condoled with him. Hold such meanness 
up to ridicule all over the country, and we shan’t 
have a repetition of toadyism for a few months, at 
least. There will be enough of it when the country 
is settled ——The Mexican emigration scheme is at- 
tracting attention, and threat to plicate our 
affairs with France. Let Max work out his own sal- 
vation; we wont have anything to do with him. 
France has treated us rather shabbily in some respects, 
but not bad in others. She has not done near as 
much as England in running the blockade and fur- 
nishing privateers. But she has done enough; but 
that is no reason why we should invade Mexico with 
an armed force. Emigration may flow in that direc- 
tion, but not armed bands.—Dick Taylor has sur- 
rendered his army on the same general terms that 
Lee received. The reception of the news hardly 
caused a ripple.——The mayor has vetoed the action 
of the city council in opening the ling-room of 
the public library on Sundays.——Our securities in 
Germany are ind 1. The Dutcel know when 
they get hold of a good thing, and continued to buy 
in spite of the predictions of the London Times that 
we were bound to Satan at railroad speed. Now the 
people of Great Britain are cursing the Times for its 
false advice.——The Spaniards have left Saint Domin- 
go, leaving the negroes the privilege of fighting each 
other, or settling down in peace and prosperity. The 
St. Dominicans were too tough for the Dons, giving 
them more than they wanted in the course of three 
years. The lesson will not be lost on Spain.——We 
are to have a species of State police, men who are to 
be under the control of the governor and council. 
This is instead of the metropolitan police, and one 
appears to be as bad as the other.——Washington is 
reported gay with ladies and gallants. We have 
known it to be filled with heartless, brainless, shame- 
less women, even when thousands of soldiers were 
dying and suffering within the city’s limits. What 
did the butterflies care, as long as they could be ad- 
mired ?——Chief Justice Chase has started South on 
a tour of court reorganization.——The Pacific Rail- 
road has received $1,500,000 as an instalment from 
government for completing the first section of thirty 
miles. Rush it along as fast as possible. If we owe 
England a grudge, let us pay her through that road. 
All the trade of the Indies will centre on our shores 
after the road is completed.—Some 55,000 deserting 
sneaks have returned to our lines from Canada. We 
hope they will be sent back, or made to do some hard 
work for government.—The London Times hopes 
that we will look upon its sorrow for Mr. Lincoln’s 
loss as sincere. If it sheds tears, they are of the croc- 
odile order. We can recollect its revilings.——Gold 
has been as low as 128 and as high as 132 during the 
week. 














LARGE NOSES. 


Phrenologists make great account of the nose. If 
any one is disposed to set them down as dreamers, 
then we cite Napoleon and other good judges, who 
thought very highly of this member, as a prominent 
mark of character. By them a large nose is consid- 
ered an almost never-failing indication of strong will. 
One can see this every day exemplified on very com- 
mon occasions. The first time you are on board a 
steamboat, take the trouble to notice who first rush 
out from it to jump ashore. They are all big-nosed 
people toa man! You need not take anybody’s word 
for this, but examine for yourself, 

It was not for nothing that a conquering nation of 
antiquity had Roman noses. No timid people they, 
who did not know their own minds. They knew them 
very well, and made the rest of the world acquainted 
with them, too. Well-developed noses do not indi- 
cate predominance of imagination. The Romans 
were not distinguished for this faculty. But they 
appear, in some way or other, connected with taking 
the lead in practical matters. They go before, and 
clear the way, where organs of less size and strength 
would fail to penetrate and open a passage. They 
go ahead at fights and fires, and are foremost in 
crowds, in riots, and daring undertakings; some- 
times getting the whole body into trouble; but then 
the first to lead the way to an escape. We see them 
pointing the way to glory in the warrior and hero, in 
Washington and Wellington; and, with never-failing 
forecast, guiding the sagacity of statesmen, the Bur- 
leighs of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked that 
the Hebrew nation owe their u a 
in music to this portion of their physics, rather than 
to their ears. It is customary, we are aware, to speak 
of an ear for tune, an ear for time, etc; but we would 
suggest, with deference, whether it would not be more 
correct to say, a nose for harmony and song. Certain 
it is, that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the illustri- 
ous characters we have mentioned were of theirs; 
and they are all remarkably endowed with the nasal 
organ. Evidently, the nose was not placed in such 
proximity with the instruments of vocal sound for 
nothing! And it is not only an index of musical ca- 








pacity in its proprietor, but an excellent musician of 
| itself. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC ARTIST.—There is an under- 
taker in Newbern who is also an embalmer, and when 
his wife died he exercised his art upon her remains 
in his best possible manner, and keeps her in his 
room to exhibit as a specimen of his art, tapping her 
upon the forehead to show its firmness, and saying, 
“‘ This is all there is of my poor Betsy.” 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 

‘*HEARTS MISMATED, a story of Life’s Illusions,” 
by Miss A. M. Hale. 

“ DINNER BY MISTARE,” by Harry Olifant. 

“ ORIANA,” by Catherine Earnshaw. (Unavoidably 
omitted last week.) 

“THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT,” by Esther Serle 
Kenneth. 

“A COLLEGE SCRAPE,” by Will Rochester. (Un- 
avoidably omitted last week.) 

“FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“Our YounG Fouxs’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

** BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” 

Colburn. 

“A MARBLE WoMAN: or, The Mysterious Model,” 
by A. M. Barnard. 

“ Lucy’s LOVERS,” by Miriam Allen. 

“DIVINE,” by Catherine Earnshaw. 

“DAYLIGHT IN JUNE,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 

 FORESHADOWINGS,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“ HAUNTED,” by Annie M. Lawrence. 

“THE Mystic LAKE,” by J. B. Swett. 


by Jeremiah 





ABOUT WHITEWASHING. 

The time for cleaning and fixing up has come, and 
one of the most impurtant items is whitewashing. 
We often wonder that the people do not do more at 
this. How much neater and more cheerful a whole 
place looks if a few hours are spent in whitening the 
fence, the out-houses, the cellars, etc. It changes the 
whole appearance of the homestead. One day’s work 
thus expended will often make a place twice as at- 
tractive, and adds hundreds of dollars to its saleable 
valuation. Whitewashing a cellar with lime not only 
makes it lighter and neater, but more healthful. For 
cellars, a simple mixture of fresh-slacked lime is best. 
For h , the “Paris White,” bought 
so cheaply, is very good. 

We take for each two pounds of whiting, an ounce 
of the best white or transparent glue, cover it with 
cold water over night, and in the morning simmer it 
carefully without scorching, until dissolved. The 
Paris white is then put in hot water, and the dissolved 
glue stirred in, with hot water enough to fit it for ap- 
plying to the walls and ceilings. This makes a fine 
white, so tirm that it will not rub off at all. When 

fresh-slacked lime is used, some recommend 
adding to each two and a half gallons (a pailful) two 
tablespoonsful of salt and half a pint of linseed oil, 
stirred in well while the mixture is hot. This is 
recommended for out-door and in-door work. 

For an out-door whitewash we have used the fol- 
lowing with much satisfaction: Take a tub, put ina 
peck of lime, and plenty of water to slack it. When 
hot with slacking, stir in thoroughly about half a 
pound of tallow or other grease, and mix it well in. 
Then add hot water enough for use. 











INVENTION OF WATCHES. 


Watches are said to have been invented in Nurem- 
berg about 1477, although it is affirmed that Robert, 
King of Scotland, had one about 1310. This curiosity 
is said to have been in the possession of George III. 
For astronomical purposes, watches were first used 
by Purbach in 1500. They were first brought into 
England from Germany in 1577. Spring pocket 
watches, which are properly watches, have had their 
invention ascribed to Dr. Hooke by the English, and 
to M. Huygens by the Dutch. The time of Dr. Hooke’s 
invention was about 1658. Repeating watches were 
invented by Barlowe in 1676. Harrison’s first time- 
piece was produced in 1735. In 1797 watches and 


Hew Publications. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN BOsTON, ON THE DEATH OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Published by J. E. Tilton & 
Co., 161 Washington street. Price $2. 


It was a Lappy thought of the publishers, to gather 
the sermons which were delivered in Boston pulpits 
by such men as Manning, Stone, Miner, Webb, Hale, 
Lothrop, Huntington, and others, on the assassination 
of President Lincoln, and issue them in book form. 
Not that the discourses were any more forcible than 
so many editorial leaders, but people like to know 
what certain ministers say on certain occasions, and 
in this book will be found the wisdom and eloquence 
of the Boston pulpit, as portrayed on a memorable 
occasion. 





RAILWAYS TO BE SUPERSEDED. 

Mr. W. H. James (eldest son of the late Mr. Wil- 
liam James, of Warwick, founder of the present 
railway system) states that he has invented an im- 
proved mode of transit, whereby passengers may be 
conveyed one hundred miles, at the very small charge 
of one shilling each, provided there are a sufficient 
number of travellers; and for great distances at the 
rate, if desired, of one hundred miles an hour and 
upwards, when there are no intermediate stoppages, 
with greater safety and much greater comfort than 
on the present railways; and that this improved sys- 
tem of transit may be brought into general use in 
less than one-tenth part of the time, and at less than 
one-tenth of the cost, of the present railway system. 








A BASE SLANDER.—In New York many of the 
ladies do the family marketing. A brutal reporter 
says that when the ladies make the morning call on 
the butcher or grocer, they have not had leisure to 
dress their heads elaborately, and the exact quantity 
of hair which each lady owns becomes painfully ap- 
parent. He intimates that it is much less than is 
seen on Broadway. 


FALSE PROPHETS.—The London Times and the 
tory papers which feared that there would be no con- 
tidence in our government after the death of Mr. Lin- 
coln, will be editied at hearing that our people are 
subscribing so liberally to the government loan—more 
in one week than the expenses of the government 
were during a year only a decade ago. 








FRENCH WIFE-SELLING.—A gentleman living at 
Cambrai, France, has just sold his wife for one hun- 
dred and twenty-six francs, to a “friend”? who has 
long admired her. An action at law is about to. be 
commenced by the friends of the “sold” against the 
vender, and “‘ very curious revelations ” are expected. 





FoR THE PRETTIEST GIRL.—A lady’s dressing-case 
has been shipped trom England, for the great fair at 
Chicago. It is to be presented to the prettiest girl in 
that city, who is to be designated by ballot, the voters 
paying one dollar for each vote deposited. The arti- 
cle is valued at $1000 in gold. 





(GP"SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each nuin- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





clocks were both taxed, but the impost was taken off 
in the following year. Some of the early watches 
were very small, and made in the shape of a pear, 
and sometimes sunk or fitted into the top of a walk- 
ing-stick. As time-keepers, watches could have very 
little value before the application of the spiral spring 
asaregulator tothe balance. It seems to be estab- 
lished on unquestionable evidence that the merit of 
this invention belongs to Hooke, that of Huygens ap- 
pearing about fifteen years later. 





WISE PROVERBS. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 
Better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 
Good to begin well, better to end well. 
Envy never enriched any one. 
Fall not out with a friend for a trifle. 
In time of prosperity friends will be plenty. 
In time of adversity not one amongst twenty. 





A NAKED REALITy.—At a recent Parisian bal- 
costume, a lady appeared in the costume of a heathen 
goddess, and, to render the dress more classically 
correct and striking, the fair and bashful dame ap- 
peared in Nature’s stockings, from the bottom of the 
tunic downwards. Sandals she wore, and no more. 
It was considered quite a success! 





IMPUDENCE.—At Portland, last week, a car was 
loaded with old junk to be sent to Boston. Upon an 
investigation it was ascertained that the “old junk” 
was twenty-two hundred pounds of railroad property, 
such as spikes, track chairs, shackles, etc., which had 
been stolen from the different roads in that vicinity. 





THE MISSION OF SCIENCE.—Nature kindly disguises 
herself everywhere around us, and it is the eye of 
science alone that detects, in the beauty of change, 





nothing but the beauty of death. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF oUR Union take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
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authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
oe ublication can boast of as much excellence in that 
rection. 
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C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FAITH. 


BY HELEN MAYS, 
Away to the golden sunset, 
In the shadows long and deep, 
Afar in the misty clouds I seo 
The face of a child asleep. 


Her brow is pure as the lilies white 
That ope on the lighted lake, 

And her hair, in shaded, waving folds, 
Into golden sunbeams break. 


The smile of heaven is on her face, 
In her peaceful silent rest; 

She seemeth to me as one I loved, 
With her white hands on her breast. 


In the holy twilight's shadowy calm, 
When the evening hours have come, 

I see her face in the embers bright, 
Who hath gone to the beautiful home. 


And then, in the dreamy hours of night 
Her form beside me stands, 

I feel her light breath on my face, 
And the touch of her childish hands, 


I see her ever, in my dreams, 
On the hills, by the sounding sea; 

In the forest aisles and the opening flowers, 
And I know she will come for me. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL 
A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ V.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS 


CHAPTER V. 


GOSSIP. 


UTTING his head into th: 
studio where Cecil was at work 
as usual, and Yorke loung 
ed on the sofa in a most un 
wonted fit of indolence, ‘‘ Mrv 
Norton’s compliments, and ca 
she see the master for a fev 
minutes?” said Anthony. 

“Alfred’s mother! what next . 
T’ll come, Tony,” answered th: 
master, turning to observe th: 
effect of this announcement up 
on the girl. 

But she scarcely seemed t 
have heard the question or an 
swer, and went on smoothin,, 
the rounded limbs of a slende: 
Faun, with an aspect of entire absorption. 

“ What an artist I have made of her, if a lump o: 
clay is more interesting than the news of her firsi 
lover,” thought her guardian, as he left the room 
with a satisfied smile. 

Since Alfred’s disappointment, there had been a 
breach between the neighbors, and his mother dis 
continued the friendly calls she had been wont tu 
make since Cecil came. She was a gray-haired, 
gracious lady, with much of her son’s frankness and 
warmth of manner. After a few moments spent in 
general inquiries, she said, with some embarrassment 
but with her usual directness: 

“ Mr. Yorke, I have felt it my duty to come and 
tell you certain things, of which 1 think you should 
be informed without delay. You lead such a seclud- 
ed li*e that you are not likely to hear any of the in- 
jurious rumors that are rife concerning Cecil and 
yourself. They are but natural, for any appearance 
of mystery or peculiarity always excites curiosity and 
gossip, and as a woman and a neighbor, I venture to 
warn you of them, because I take a deep interest in 
the girl, both for her own sake and my son's.” 

“TI thank you, Mrs. Norton, and I beg you will 
speak freely. I am entirely ignorant of these rumors, 
though I know that tattling tongues find food for 
scandal in the simplest affairs.” 

The guest saw that the subject was distasteful to 
her host, but steadily continued : 

“While she was a child, the relationship of guar- 
dian and ward was all sufficient; but now that she 





It would be a trying task to repeat the reports and 
remarks that have come to me; you can imagine 
them, and feel how much pain they cause me, al- 
though I know them to be utterly groundless and 


unjust.” |* 











is a woman, and so beautiful a woman, it strikes out- 
side observers that you are too young a man to be 
her sole companion. It is known that you live here 
together with no society, few friends, and those 
chiefly gentlemen; that you have neither governess 
nor housekeeper, only an old female servant. Cecil 
goes nowhere, and never walks without yourself or 
Anthony; while her beauty attracts so much atten- 
tion, that interest and curiosity are unavoidably 
aroused and increased by the peculiarity of her life. 
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is a woman, and so beautiful a woman, it strikes out- 
side observers that you are too young a man to be 
her sole companion. It is known that you live here 
together with no society, few friends, and those 
chiefly gentlemen; that you have neither governess 
nor housekeeper, only an old female servant. Cecil 
goes nowhere, and never walks without yourself or 
Anthony; while her beauty attracts so much atten- | 
tion, that interest and curiosity are unavoidably 
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FAITH. 


eee ee 
BY HELEN MAYE. 


Away to the golden sunset, 
In the shadows long and deep, 
Afar in the misty clouds I see 
The face of a chiid asleep. 


Her brow is pure as the lilies white 
That ope on the lighted lake, 

And her hair, in shaded, waving folds, 
Into golden sunbeams break. 


The smile of heaven is on her face, 
In her peaceful silent rest; 

She seemeth to me as one I loved, 
With her white hands on her breast. 


In the holy twilight's shadowy calm, 
When the evening hours have come, 

I see her face in the embers bright, 
Who hath gone to the beautiful home. 


And then, in the dreamy hours of night 
Her form beside me stands, 

I feel her light breath on my face, 
And the touch of her childish hands, 


I see her ever, in my dreams, 
On the hills, by the sounding sea; 
In the forest aisles and the opening flowers, 
And I know she will come for me. 
SOOO OEE 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 
A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ v.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


CHAPTER V. 


GOSSIP. 


UTTING his head into the 
studio where Cecil was at work 
as usual, and Yorke loung- 
» ed on the sofa in a most un- 
wonted fit of indolence, “Mrs. 
Norton’s compliments, and can 
she see the master for a few 
minutes?” said Anthony. 

“Alfred’s mother! what next? 
I'll come, Tony,” answered the 
master, turning to observe the 
effect of this announcement up- 
on the girl. 

But she scarcely seemed to 
have heard the question or an- 
swer, and went on smoothing 
the rounded limbs of a slender 
Faun, with an aspect of entire absorption. 

“‘ What an artist I have made of her, if a lump of 
clay is more interesting than the news of her first 
lover,” thought her guardian, as he left the room 
with a satisfied smile. 

Since Alfred’s. disappointment, there had been a 
breach between the neighbors, and his mother dis- 
continued the friendly calls she had been wont to 
make since Cecil came. She was a gray-haired, 
gracious lady, with much of her son’s frankness and 
warmth of manner. After a few moments spent in 
general inquiries, she said, with some embarrassment 
but with her usual directness: 

“ Mr. Yorke, I have felt it my duty to come and 
tell you certain things, of which 1 think you should 
be informed without delay. You lead such a seclud- 
ed life that you are not likely to hear any of the in- 
jurious rumors that are rife concerning Cecil and 
yourself. They are but natural, for any appearance 
of mystery or peculiarity always excites curiosity and 
gossip, and as a woman and a neighbor, I venture to 
warn you of them, because I take a deep interest in 
the girl, both for her own sake and my son’s.” 

“T thank you, Mrs. Norton, and I beg you will 
speak freely. Iam entirely ignorant of these rumors, 
though I know that tattling tongues find food for 
scandal in the simplest affairs.” 

The guest saw that the subject was distasteful to 
her host, but steadily continued: 

“ While she was a child, the relationship of guar- 
dian and ward was all sufficient; but now that she 








aroused and increased by the peculiarity of her life. | 
It would be a trying task to repeat the reports and | 
remarks that have come to me; you can imagine | 
them, and feel how much pain they cause me, al- | 
though I know them to be utterly groundless and 
ms | 


Intense annoyance was visible in Yorke’s face, as 
he listened and answered, haughtily: 

“Those who know me will need no denial of these 
absurd rumors. I care nothing for the idle gossip of 
strangers, nor does Cecil, being too innocent to dream 
that such things exist.” 

“ But you know it, sir, and you know that a man 
may defy public opinion, and pass scathless, a woman 
must submit and walk warily, if she would keep her 
name unsullied by the breath of slander. A time 
may come when she will learn this, and reproach 
you with unfaithfulness to your charge, if you neglect 
to surround her with the safeguards which she is, as 
yet, too innocent to know that she needs.” 

Mrs. Norton spoke earnestly, and her maternal 
solicitude for the motherless girl touched Yorke’s 
heart, for he had one, though he had done his best to 
starve and freeze it. His manner softened, his eye 
grew anxious, and he asked, with the air of one con- 
vinced in spite of himself. 

“What would you have me do? I sincerely desire 
to be faithful to my duty, but I begin to fear that I 
have undertaken more than I can perform.” 

“May I suggest that the presence of a respectable 
gentlewoman in your house would most effectually 
silence busy tongues, and might be a great advan- 
tage to Miss Stein, who must suffer for the want of 
female society?” 

“T have tried that plan, and it failed too entirely 
to make me willing to repeat the experiment.” 

A slight flush on Yorke’s dark cheek and a disdain- 
ful curl of the lips told the keen-eyed lady as plainly 
as words, that the cause of the dismissal of a former 
governess had been too much devotion to the guar- 
dian, too little to the ward. Mrs. Norton was silent 
a moment, and then said, with some hesitation: 

“*May Iask you avery frank question, Mr. Yorke?” 

“Your interest in Cecil gives you a right to ask 
anything, madam,” he replied, bowing with the grace 
of manner which he could assume at will. 

“Then let me inquire if you intend to make this 
girl your wife, at some future time?” 


but he felt how sweet it was to be beloved, knew that 
she was happy with him, and longed to keep his lit- 
tle ward, at any cost, to himself. 

Still undecided, but full of new and not unpleasur- 
able fancies, he hurried home, feeling a strong curi- 
osity to know how Cecil would regard this proposition 
should he make it. No one ran to meet him, as he 
entered, no one called out a glad welcome, and the 
young face that used to brighten when he came, was 
nowhere visible. 

‘‘ Where is Miss Cecil?” he asked of Hester. 

“In the garden, master,” she answered, with a 
significant nod, that sent him to the nearest window 
that opened on the garden. 

Cecil was walking here with Alfred, and Yorke’s 
face darkened ominously, as a jealous fear assailed 
him that she was about to solve the question for her- 
self. He eyed her keenly, but her face was half 
averted, and he could see that she listened intently 
to her companion, who talked rapidly, and with an 
expression that made his handsome face more elo- 
quent than his ardent voice. 

“ Cecil!” called Yorke, sharply, unwilling to pro- 
long a scene that angered him, more than he would 
confess, even to himself. 

Alfred looked up, bowed with a haughty, half de- 
fiant air, said a few words to Cecil, and leaped the 
wall again. But she, after one glance upward, went 
in so slowly that her guardian chafed at the delay, 
and when at length she came to him with a cold 
hand-clasp, and a tranquil, ‘‘ Home so soon?” he an- 
swered, almost harshly: 

‘Too soon, perhaps. Why do I find that boy here? 
I thought he was away again.” 

“He is going soon, and came because he could not 
keep away, he said. Poor Alf, I wish he did not care 
for me so much.” 

While she was speaking, Yorke examined her with 
a troubled look, for that brief absence made him 
quick to see the changes a year had wrought, unob- 
served till now. Something was gone that once made 
her beauty a delight to heart as well as eye; some 

less but potent charm that gave warmth, grace 





“ Nothing can be further from my intenti 
the brief but decided reply. 

“Pardon me; Alfred received an impression that 
you were educating her for that purpose, and I 
hoped it might be so. I can suggest nothing else, 
unless some other gentleman is permitted to give the 
protection of his name and home. My poor boy still 
loves her, in spite of absence, time and efforts to for- 
get; heis still eager to win her, and I would gladly 
be a mother to the sweet girl. Is there no hope for 
him?” P 

“None, I assure you. She loves nothing but her 
art, as I just had an excellent proof; for when you 
were announced, and your son’s name mentioned, she 
seemed to hear nothing, remember nothing, but 
worked on, undisturbed.” 

Mrs. Norton rose, disappointed and disheartened 
by the failure of her mission. 

“1 have ventured too far, perhaps, but it seemed a 
duty, and I have performed it as best I could. I 
shall not intrude again, but I earnestly entreat you 
to think of this, for the girl’s sake, and take imme- 
diate steps to coutradict these injurious rumors. Call 
upon me freely, if I can aid you in any way, and as- 
sure Cecil that I am still her friend, although I may 
have seemed estranged since Alfred’s rejection.” 

Yorke thanked her warmly, promised to give the 
matter his serious consideration, and bade her adieu, 
with a grateful respect that won her heart, in spite 
of sundry prejudices against him. As the door closed 
behind her, he struck his hands impatiently together, 
saying to himself: 

“T might have known it would be so! Why did I 
keep the child until I cannot do without her, forget- 
ting that she would become a woman, and bring 
trouble as inevitably as befure? I’ll not have anoth- 
ercompanion to beset me with the romantic folly 
I’ve foresworn; neither will I marry Cecil to silence 
these malicious gossips; I’ll take her away from here, 
and in some quiet place we will find the old peace, if 
possible.” 

In pursuance of this purpose, he announced that 
he was going away upon business that might detain 
him several days, and after many directions, warnings 
and misgivings, he went. He was gone a week, for 
the quiet place was not easily found, and while he 
looked, he saw and heard enough to convince him 
that Mrs. Norton was right. He took pains to gath- 
er, from various sources, the reports to which she 
had alluded, and was soon in a fever of indignation 
and disgust. Her words haunted him; he soon saw 
clearly the wrong he had been doing Cecil, felt that 
his present plan would but increase it, and was as- 
sured that one of two things must be done without 
delay, either provide her with a chaperone or marry 
her himself, fur he rebelled against the idea of giving 
herto any other. The chaperone was the wisest but 
most disagreeable expedient, for well he knew that a 
third person, however discreet and excellent, would 
destroy the seclusion and freedom which he loved so 
well, and had enjoyed so long. It was in every re- 
spect repugnant to him, and he believed it would be 
to Cecil, also. The other plan, to his own surprise, 
did not seem so impossible or dist. ful, and the 
more he thought of it, the more attractive it became. 
Nothing need be changed except her name, slander 
would be silenced, and her society secured to him for 
life. But would she consent to such a marriage? He 
recalled with pleasure the expression of her face when 
she went to him, saying: ‘“‘I will never leave you, 
my dear master, never,” and half regretted that he 
had checked the growth of the softer sentiment, 
which seemed about to take the place of her childish 
affection. He did not love her as a husband should, 


.” was 








and tenderness to her dawning womanhood. He felt 
it, and for the first time found a flaw in what he had 
thought faultless until now. There was no time to 
analyze the feeling, for drawing away the hand he 
had detained, she brought him from her desk three 
letters, directed to herself, in a man’s bold writing. 

“ Germain!” exclaimed Yorke, as his eye fell on 
them. ‘Has he dared to write, when he swore he 
would not? Have you read them?” 

She turned them in his hand, and showed the seals 


easier as he thought of Alfred, whom she should nev- 
er learn to love.” 

“ But you promised to stay with me, and I want 
you, Cecil.” 

“I did promise, but then I knew nothing of all 
this. I want to stay, but nowI cannot, unless you 
do something to make it safe and best.” 

“Something shall be done. Will you have another 
governess or an elderly companion?” he asked, wish- 
ing to assure himself of her real feeling before he 
spoke more plainly. 

She sighed, and looked all the repugnance that she 
felt, but answered, sorrowfully: 

“T dread it more than you do, but there is no other 
way.” 

“One other way, shall I name it?” 

“O yes, anything is better than another Miss 
Ulster.” 

“If my ward becomes my wife, gossip will be si- 
lenced, and we may still keep together all our lives.” 

He spoke very quietly, leat he should startle her, 
but his voice was eager, and his glance wistful in 
spite of himself. The eager eyes that had been lifted 
to his own, fell slowly, a faint color came up to her 
cheek, and she answered with a slight shake of the 
head, as if more perplexed than startled: 

* How can I, when we don’t care for one another?” 

“But we do care for one another. I love you as if 
you were a child of my own, and I think if nothing 
had disturbed us, that you would have chosen me to 
be your guardian for another year, at least, would 
you not?” 

**Yes, you are my one friend, and this is home.” 

“ Then stay, Cecil, and keep both. Nothing need 
be changed between us; to the world we can be hus- 
band and wife, here guardian and ward, as we have 
been for six pleasant years. No one can reproach or 
misjudge us then; I shall have the right to protect 
my little pupil, she to cling to her teacher and her 
friend. We are both solitary in the world, why can 
we not go on together in the old way, with the work 
we love and live for?” 

«Tt sounds very pleasant, but I am so ignorant I 
cannot tell if it is best. Perhaps you will regret it 
if I stay, perhaps I shall become a burden when it is 
too late to put me away, and you may tire of the old 
life, with no one buta girl toshare it with you.” 

Her face was downcast, and he did not see her 
eyes fill, her lips tremble, or the folded hands, press- 
ed tight together, as she listened to the proposition 
which gave her a husband’s name, but not a hus- 
band’s heart. He saw that she thought only of him, 
forgetful of herself—knew that he offered very little 
in hange for the liberty of this young life, and be- 





unbroken. A flash of pleasure banished the disquiet 
from his face, and there was no harshness in his voice 
as he asked: 

“ How did they come? I forbade Tony to receive 
any communication he might venture to make.” 

‘“‘Tony knows nothing of them. One camein a 
bouquet, which was tossed over the wall the very 
day you went; one was brought by a carrier-dove, 
soon afterward; the bird came pecking at my win- 
dow, and thinking it was hurt, I took it in; the third 
was thrust into my hand by some one whom I did not 
see, as I was walking with Hester yesterday. I sus- 
pected who they were from, and did not open them, 
because I promised not to listen to this man.” 

“Rare obedience in a woman! Have you no wish 
to seethem? Will you give me leave to look at them 
before I burn them?” 

“Do what you like, I care nothing for them now.” 

She spoke so confidingly, and smiled so contented- 
ly, as she stood folding up his gloves, that Yorke felt 
his purpose strengthening every instant. The letters 
contirmed it, for as he flung the last into the fire, 
he said to himself: 

“There is no way but this; there will be peace for 
neither of us, while Alfred and Germain have hopes 
of her. Once mine, and I shall have a legal right to 
defy and banish both.” 

Turning with decision, he drew her down to a seat 
beside him, saying, in a tone he had not used since 
the Cupid was broken: 

“‘Sit here and listen, for I’ve many things to tell 
you, my little girl. You are eighteen to-morrow, and 
according to your mother’s desire, may choose what 
guardian you will. I leave you free, having no right 
to influence you, but while I have a home it always 
will be yours, if you are happy here.” 

She turned her face away, and for an instant, some 
inward agitation marred its habitual repose, but she 
answered steadily, though there was an undertone of 
pain in her voice: 

“T know it, Yorke, and you are very kind. Iam 
happy here, but I cannot stay, because hard things 
are said of us, things that wrong you and wound me, 
more than tongue can tell.” 

“Who told you this?” he demanded, angrily. 

“Alfred; he said I ought to know it, and if you 
would not follow his mother’s advice, I should choose 
another guardian.” 

“And will you, Cecil?” 

*‘ Yes, for your sake as well as my own.” 

The tone of resolution made her soft voice jar upon 
his ear, and convinced him that she would keep her 
word. ‘ 

** Whom will you choose?” he gravely asked. 

“It is hard to tell; Ihave made no friends in all 
these years, and now I have nowhere to go, unless I 
turn to Mrs. Norton. She will be a mother to me, 
Alfred a very gentle guardian, and in time, I may 
learn to love him.” 

Yorke felt both reproached and satisfied ; reproach- 
ed, because it was his fault that the girl had made no 
friends, and satisfied because there was as much re- 
gret as resolution in her voice, and his task grew 


gan to think that he had been mistaken in supposing 
that she loved him, because she showed so little 
emotion now; but in spite of all this, the purpose 
formed so long ago was still indomitable, and though 
forced by circumstances to modify it, he would not 
relinquish his design. The relentless look replaced 
all others, as he rose to leave her, though he said: 


“Do not answer yet, think well of this, be assured 
that I desire it, shall be happy in it, and see no other 
course open, unless you choose to leave me. Decide 
for yourself, my child, and when we meet to-morrow 
morning, tell me which guardian you have chosen.” 

“TI will.” 

Cecil was usually earliest down, but when the mor- 
row came, Yorke waited for her, with an impatience 
that he couid not control, and when she entered, he 
went to meet her, with an inquiring eye, an extend- 
ed hand. She put her own into it without a word, 
and he grasped the little hand with a thrill of joy 
that surprised him as much as did the sudden im- 
pulse which caused him to stoop and kiss the beau- 
tiful, uplitted face that made the sunshine of his life. 
Ashamed of this betrayal of his satisfaction, he con- 
trolled himself, and said, with as much of his usual 
composure as he could assume: 

“‘Thank you, Cecil; now all is decided, and you 
never shall regret this step, if I can helpit. We will 
be married privately, and at once, then let the gos- 
sips tattle as they please.” 

“Are you quite satistied with me for choosing as 
I have done?” she asked, as he led her to her place. 

“Quite satisfied, quite proud and happy that my 
ward is to be mine forever. Is she content?” 

“Yes, I chose what was pleasantest, and will domy 
best to be all you would have me, to thank you for 
giving me so much.” 

No more was said, and very soon all trace of any 
unusual emotion had vanished from Cecil’s face; not 
so with Yorke. A secret unrest possessed him, and 
did not pass away. He thought it was doubt, anx- 
iety, remorse, perhaps, for what he was about to do, 
but try as he would, the inward excitement kept him 
from his usual pursuits, and made him long to have 
all over without delay. Feeling that he owed Mrs. 
Norton some explanation of his seeming caprice, he 
went to her. frankly stated his reasons for the change, 
and took counsel with her upon many matters. With 
the readiness of a generous nature, she put aside her 
own disappointment, and freely did her best for her 
peculiar neighbor, glad that she had served the girl 
so well, 

She soon convinced him that it would be better not 
to have a private wedding, but openly to marry and 
give the yourg wife a gay welcome home, that noth- 
ing mysterious or hasty should give fresh food for 
remark. He yielded, for Cecil’s sake, and the good 
lady, with a true woman’s love of such affairs, soon 
had everything her own way, much to Yorke’s an- 
noyance, and Cecil’s bewilderment. Alfred was 
gone, and his mother wisely left him in ignorance of 
the approaching marriage, and stitling many a sigh, 





as she gave her orders and prepared the little bride. 
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Great was the stir and intense the surprise among 
the sculptor’s few friends, when it was known what 
was afloat, and Yorke was driven half wild with 
questions, congratulations and praises of his be- 
trothed. So much interest and good-will pleased 
even while it fretted him; and bent on righting both 
. himself and Cecil, in a manner that should preclude 
all further misconception, he asked friends and 
neighbors from far and near to his wedding, think- 
: ing, with a half sad, half scornful smile, ‘“‘ Let them 
come, they will see that she is lovely, will think that 
I am happy, and never guess what a mockery it is to 
me.” 

They did come, did think the bride beautiful, the 
bridegroom happy; and would have had no suspicion 
of the mockery, but for one little incident, that had 
undue effect upon the eager-eyed observers. Among 
the guests was one whom none of the others knew; a 
singularly handsome man, who glided in unannounc- 
ed, just before the ceremony, and placed himself in 
the shadow of the draperies that hung before a deep 
window in the drawing-room. Two or three of the 
neighbors whispered together, and nodded their 
heads significantly, as if they had suspicions; but the 
entrance of the bridal pair hushed the whispers, and 
suspended the nods for a time, at least. As they 
took their places, Cecil was seen to start and change 
color when her eye fell on the stranger, leaning in 
the purple gloom of the recess; Yorke did the same, 
then he frowned, she drew her veil about her, and 
stern bridegroom and pale bride appeared to com- 
pose themselves for the task before them. 

The instant the ceremony was over, one gossip 
whispered to another, “I told you so, it is the same 
person who used to sing under her window, and 
watch the house for hours. A lover, without doubt, 
and why she preferred this gloomy Mr. Yorke to 
that devoted creature passes my comprehension.” 


“Tt’s my opinion that she didn’t prefer him, but 
was persuaded into it. He’s far too old and grave 
for such a young thing, and I suspect she agrees 
with me. Did you seeher turn as pale as her dress 
when she saw that fine-looking man in the recess? 
Poor thing, it’s plain to see that she is marrying from 
gratitude, or fear, or something of that sort.” 

This romantic fancy soon took wing, and flew from 
ear toear, although the stranger vanished as sudden- 
ly ashe came. Yorke caught a hint of it, but only 
smiled disdainfully, and watched Cecil with a keen 
sense of satisfaction, in the knowledge that she was 
all his own. Not only was his eye gratified by her 
beauty that day, but his pride also, for the admira- 
tion she excited would have satisfied the most 
enamored bridegroom. She seemed to have growna 
woman suddenly, for gentle dignity replaced her 
former shyness, and she bore herself like a queen; 
pale as the flowers in her bosom, calm as the marble 
Psyche that adorned an alcove, and so like it that 
more than one enthusiastic gentleman begged Yorke 
to part with the statue, now that he possessed the 
beautiful model. All this flattered his pride as 
man and artist, enhanced his pleasure in the events 
of the day, roused his ambition that had slept so 
long, and banished his last doubt regarding the step 
he had so hastily taken. 

When all was over, and the house quiet again, he 
roamed through the empty rooms, still odorous and 
bright with bridal decorations, looking for his wife, 
and smiling, as he spoke the word low to himself, 
tor the pleasant excitement of the day was not yet 
gone. But nowhere did he see the slender white fig- 
ure in the misty veil; her little glove lay where she 
dropped it when the ring was put on, her bouquet of 
roses and orange flowers was fading in the seat she 
left, and an array of glittering gifts still stood unex- 
amined by their new mistress. Thinking she was 
worn out and had gone to rest, he went slowly to- 
ward the studio, wondering if he should not feel 
more like his old self in that familiar place. Passing 
Cecil’s room, he saw that the door was open, and no 
one within but the newly hired maid, who was busy 
folding up the silvery gown. 

“Where is Miss Cecil?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Yorke is in the tower, sir,” answered the 
woman, with asimper at his mistake. 

He bit his lip, and went on; but as he climbed 
the winding stairs, he passed his hand across his 
eyes, remembering a happy time, nineteen years ago, 
when that name had almost been another and a 
dearer woman’s. Dressed in the plain gray gown, 
and with no change about her but the ring on the 
hand that caressed the dog’s shaggy head, Cecil sat 
reading as if nothing had disturbed the usual quiet 
routine of her day. If she had looked up with a word 
of welcome or a smile of pleasure, it would have 
pleased him well, for his heart was very tender just 
then, and she was very like her mother. But she 
seemed unconscious of his presence till he stood be- 
fore her, regarding her with the expression that was 
so attractive and so rare. 

“Are you worn out with the bustle of the day, and 


your husband, and you my little wife, else I shall 
call you “ Miss Cecil” again, and you say “‘ master,” 
as you did half an hour ago.” 

“What would you have me do? I know I shall 








forget, for there is nothing to remind me but this,” 
and she turned the ring to and fro upon her finger, 
adding, as he thought, regretfully: “It begins to 
make a difference already, and you said nothing 
would be changed.” 

“Nothing shall be changed, except that,” he an- 
swered, chilled by her coldness, and turning sharply 
round, he seized chisel and mallet, and fell to work, 
regardless of bridal broadcloth and fine linen. 





CHAPTER VI. 
CECIL’S SECRET. 


IT was easy to say that nothing should be changed, 
but they soon found it very hard to prevent decided 
alterations in the lives of both. Yorke’s friends, re- 
joicing in the new tie that seemed about to give him 
back to the world he had shunned so long, did every- 
thing in their power to help on the restoration by all 
manner of festivities after the wedding. Having 
yielded once or twice by Mrs. Norton’s advice, Yorke 
found it both difficult and irksome to seclude himself 
again, for it seemed as if a taste of the social pleas- 
ures neglected for so many years, had effectually 
roused him from his gloom and given him back his 
youth again. But the chief cause of the change was 
Cecil. Wherever she went she won such admiration 
that his pride was fostered by the praise it fed on, and 
regarding her as his best work, he could not deny 
himself the satisfaction of beholding the homage paid 
his beautiful young wife. She submitted with her 
usual docility, yet expressed so little interest in any- 
thing but her art that he soon grew jealous of it, and 
often urged her to go pleasuring lest she should grow 
old and gray before her time, as he had done. 

“Look your loveliest to-night, Cecil, for there will 
be many strangers at Coventry’s, and I have promised 
him that my handsome wife would come,” he said, as 
he came into the drawing-room one tempestuous 
afternoon and found her looking out into the deserted 
street where the rain fell in torrents and the wind 
blew gustily. 

It is so stormy, need we go?” 

“We must. The wind will fall at dark, and one 
does not mind rain in a close carriage. You wonder 
at me, I dare say, and so do Lat myself; but I think 
I’m waking up and growing young again. Now I 
shall be old Yorke and read studiously for an hour.” 

He laughed ashe spoke and laid himself on the 
couch, book in hand. But he read little, for Cecil’s 
unusual restlessness distracted his attention, and he 
had fallen into a way of observing her lately while 
she worked or studied and he sat idle. She, too, 
opened a book, but soon put it down; she made a 
sketch, but seemed ill pleased with it, and threw it in 
the fire; she worked half a flower at her embroidery 
frame, turned over two or three portfolios with a list- 
less air, then began to wander up and down the room 
so noiselessly that it would not have disturbed him 
had he been as absorbed as he seemed. Watching 
her covertly, he saw her steps grow rapid, her eyes 
wistful, her whole face and figure betray impatience 
and an intense desire for something beyond her reach. 
Several times she seemed about to follow an almost 
uncontrollable impulse, but checked herself on the 
way to the door and resumed her restless march, 
pausing with each turn to look out into the storm. 

“What is it, Cecil? You want something. Can I 
get it for you?” he said, at last, unable to restrain 
the question, 

“T do want something, but you cannot get it for 
me,” she answered, pausing with an expression of 
mingled doubt and desire infinitely more becoming 
than her usual immobility. 

“Come here and tell me what it is; you so seldom 
ask anything of me I am curious to know what this 
may be.” 

Drawing her down upon the couch where he still 
lay, he waited for her request with an amused smile, 
expecting some girlish demand. But she delayed so 
long that he turned her face to his, saying, as he 
studied its new aspect: 

“Ts it to stay at home to-night, little girl?” 

“No, it is to go out now, and alone.” 

“Alone, and in this raging storm? You are crazy, 
child.” 

*“T like the storm; I’m tired of the house. 
let me go for just half an hour.” 

“‘ Why do you wish to be alone? and where are you 
so eager to go?” 

“T cannot tell you. Be kind and don’t ask me, 
Yorke.” 

“A secret from me! 
shall I know it?” 

** Never, if I can help it.” 

He lay looking at her with acurious feeling of won- 
der and admiration, for this sudden earnestness made 
her very charming, and he found it extremely pleas- 
ant to wile away an idle hour discovering the cause 
of this new waywardness in Cecil. 

‘IT think you will tell me like an obedient little 
wife, and ask me prettily to go with or for you.” 

“T cannot tell you, and you must not come with 
me. Dear Yorke, let me go, please let me go!” 

Shefolded her hands, dropped on her knees before 
him, and pleaded so earnestly with voice, and eyes, 
and outstretched hands, that he sat up amazed. 

“What does it mean, Cecil? You have no right to 
keep a secret from me, and I cannot let you go out in 
such a storm on such a mysterious errand as this. 
A month ago you promised to obey me. Will youre- 
bel so soon, and risk your health if nothing else by 
this strange freak?” 

There was a sudden kindling of the eye as she rose 
amd turned away with a resolute, white face, saying, 
in a tone that startled him: 


Please 


That’ssomething new. When 





“T have the same right to my secret as you have to 
yours, and I shall keep it as carefully. A month ago 
I did promise to love, honor and obey; but the prom- 
ises meant nothing, and your will is not my law, be- 
cause though my husband before the world, you are 
only my guardian here. Iharm no one but myself 
in doing this, and I must go.” 

“Will you go if I forbid it??? he asked, rising in 
real perplexity and astonishment. 

“ Yes,” she answered, steadily. 

* How if I follow you?” 

“T shall do something desperate, I’m afraid.” 

She looked as if she might, and he dared not insist. 
Entreaties and commands had failed; perhaps sub- 
mission might succeed, and he tried it. 

“Go, then; I shall not follow. I trust you in this, 
as you have trusted me more than once, and hope you 
will be as worthy of confidence as I try to be.” 

He thought he had conquered, for as he spoke, 
gravely yet kindly, she covered up her face as if sub- 
dued, and expecting a few tears, an explanation and 
penitence, he stood waiting and recalling scenes of 
childish waywardness which had always ended so. 
Np, not so; for to his unspeakable surprise Cecil left 
the room without a word. Five minutes later the 
hall door closed, and he saw her fighting her way 
against wind and rain with the same intense longing, 
the same fixed resolution in her face. 

For an hour he watched and waited, racking his 
brain to discover some clue to this mysterious out- 
break. Several trifling events now returned to his 
memory and deepened his perplexity. Just before 
they were married he brought her homea pretty bon- 
bonnere to hold the comfits for which she still had a 
childish fancy. Having filied it for her, he was about 
to drop it into one of the ornamented pockets of the 
little apron she wore, but as he touched it a paper 
rustled, and as if the sound recalled some forgotten 
secret, she had clutched the pocket in a sudden panic 
and begged him to stop. He had accused her of hav- 
ing love-letters from Alfred hidden there, and she had 
indignantly denied it, but hurried away as if to put 
her secret under lock and key. Later she had ven- 
tured out alone once or twice, always asking pardon 
when reproved for these short flights, but repeating 
them till strictly forbidden. Since then she had 
grown more taciturn than ever, and often went away 
to her own room to read or rest, she said. How she 
did spend the long hours passed there, Yorke was too 
proud to ask either mistress or maid, though he had 
felt much curiosity to know. The present mystery 
recalled these lesser ones, but gave no help in explain- 
ing anything, and he could only roam about the room 
and watch the storm more restlessly than Cecil. 


Another hour passed and he began to feel anxious, 
for twilight gathered fast and still she did not come. 
A third hour rolled slowly by; the street lamps glim- 
mered through the mist, but among the passing 
figures no familiar one appeared, and he was fast 
reaching that state of excitement which makes pas- 
sive waiting impossible, when. as he stood peering 
out into the wild, wet night, a slight rustle was heard 
behind him, and a soft voice broke the long silence. 

“*T am ready, Yorke.” 

Turning with a start, he saw that all his fears had 
been in vain, for no storm-beaten figure stood before 
him, but Cecil shining in festival array. 

“Thank heaven you are safe! I’ve been watching 
for you, but I did not see you come,” he said, eyeing 
her with renewed wonder. 

‘No, I took care that you should not, and have 
been busy for an hour making myself pretty, as you 
bade me. Are you satisfied?” 

He would have been hard to please if he was not 
satisfied with the fair apparition standing in the light 
of the newly kindled chandelier. A rosy cloud 
seemed to envelope her, bridal pearls gathered up the 
dark hair, shone on graceful neck and arms, and 
glimmered here and there among the soft-hued dra- 
pery. A plumy fan stirred in her hand, and a white 
down trimmed cloak half covered shoulders almost 
as fair, for Yorke adorned his living statue with a 
prodigal hand. He could not but smile delightedly 
and forgive her, though she asked no pardon, for he 
was too glad to have her back to think of questions 
or reproaches, 

“Tam more than satisfied. Now come and let me 
play hostess among the teapots, for youare too splen- 
did for anything but to be looked at, and you must 
need refreshment after your wild walk.” 

‘No, I want nothing; let Hester fillmyplace. I'll 
wait for you here, and enjoy the pleasant fire you have 
made for me.” 

She knelt down before it, and he went slowly away, 
looking backward at the pretty picture the firelight 
showed him. When he rejoined her after tea and 
toilet, she was lying in a deep chair looking straight 
before her with a singular expression, dreamy, yet in- 
tense, blissfully calm, yet full of a mysterious bright- 
ness that made her face strangely beautiful. He ex- 
amined her keenly, but she did not see him, he spoke, 
but she did not hear him,and not until he touched 
her did she seem conscious of his presence. Then the 
rapt look passed away, and she roused herself with 
an effort. 

But Yorke could not forget it, and later in the 
evening when Coventry’s rooms were full of friends 
and strangers, he stepped aside into a corner to ob- 
serve Cecil from a distance and receive the compli- 
ments that now were so welcome to him. Two gen- 
tlemen paused near by, and unconscious who was 
overhearing them, spoke freely of his ward. 

“Where is Yorke’s statue as they call her? A 
dozen people are waiting for my opinion, and I must 
not disappoint them,” said the elder of the two, with 
the air of an experienced connoisseur. 





“ She is sitting yonder. 


down his glass witha shake of the head. “ He fellin 
love with her beauty, and is as proud of it as if he 
had carved the fine curves of her figure and cut the 
clear outline of her face. Ifit were not for color and 
costume, she might be ted on a pedestal as a 
mate for that serenely classical Pallas just behind 
her.” 

“Now to my eye,’ said Dent, “‘that rosy, sweet- 
faced, little woman sitting near her is far lovelier than 
this expressionless, heartless-looking beauty. See 
how young Mrs. Vivian kindles and glows with every 
passing emotion; look at her smile, hear her laugh, 
see her meet her husband’s eye with a world of love 
in her own, and then contrast her with your statu- 
esque Mrs. Yorke.” 

“ Every man to his taste. I admire the sculptor’s, 
but I don’t envy him his handsome wife unless he 
possesses the art of warming and waking his Galatea. 
I doubt it, however, for he hasn’t the look of a Pygma- 
lion, though a very personable man. Come and in- 
troduce me to charming Mrs. Vivian; I’ve looked at 
the snow image till I’m positively chilled.” 

They passed on, and Yorke sent a glance after them 
that might have hastened their going had they met it. 
He had heard nothing but praise before, and this was 
quite a revelation to him. He was hurt and angry, 
yet ashamed of being so, and drawing back into his 
corner, began to contrast Cecil with her neighbor. 
The gentlemen were right; that indefinable some- 
thing which she had once possessed was gone now, 
and her beauty had lost its magic. The woman near 
her was all they had said, young, blooming, blithe and 
tender, with her new happiness shining in her face, 
and making her far more winsome than her fairer 
neighbor. He watched her look up at her husband 
with her heart in her eyes, and felt a sense of wrong 
because he had never met a glance like that in the 
dark eyes he knew so well. He saw the young pair 
dance together, and as they floated by, forgetful of 
everything but one another, he sighed involuntarily, 
remembering that he had done with love. He looked 
long at Cecil, and began to wonder if he did possess 
the power to animate his statue. For the first time 
he forgot his purpose, and yielding to thé impulse of 
the moment, crossed the room, bent over her, and 
asked, “Cecil, can you waltz?” 

“Yes; poor Alf taught me.” 

The tone in which the name was uttered roused the 
old jealous feeling, for she never spoke his name in 
that softened voice. 

“Come, then, and waltz with me,” he said, with a 
masterful air as novel as the request. 

“With you? I thought you never danced.” 

“J will show you that Ido. Lean onmy arm, and 
let me see if I can bring some color into those white 
cheeks of yours.” 

She glanced up at him with a curious smile, for he 
looked both melancholy and excited ; the next minute 
she forgot his face to wonder at his skill, for witha 
strong arm and steady foot he bore her round and 
round with adelightsome sense of ease and motion as 
the music rose and felland their flying feet kept time. 
Yorke often looked down to mark the effect of this on 
Cecil, and was satisfied, fur soon she glowed with the 
soft excitement of exercise and pleasure, the mysteri- 
ous brightness returned to her eyes again and shone 
upon her face. Once he paused purposely before 
Dent and Ascot, and as he waited as if to catch the 
time, he heard the young man whisper: 

“Look at her now and own that she is beautiful.” 


“ That she is, for this is nature and not art. The 
man can animate his statue and Ienvy him,” return- 
ed the other, drawing nearer to watch the brilliant 
creature swaying on her husband’s arm as Yorke 
swept her away wearing an expression that caused 
more than one friend to smile and rejoice. 

* Rest a little, then we will dance again,” he said, 
when he seated her, and leaning on her chair began 
to ply the fan, still bent on trying his power, for the 
test interested him. 

“Do you see Mrs. Vivian yonder, Cecil? Tell me 
what you think of her.” 

“T think she is very pretty, and that her husband 
loves her very much.” 

“Don’t you envy her?” 

“ No.” 

“Now that you have seen something of the world, 
and tasted many of its pleasures, do you never regret 
that you tied yourself to me so young, never reproach 
me for asking you to doit?” He leaned nearer as he 
spoke and looked deep into her eyes; they looked 
back at him as if they read his heart, and something 
in their lustrous depths stirred him strangely; but he 
saw no love there, and she answered in that undem- 
onstrative voice of hers: 

“Tam contented, Yorke.” 

‘Call me Bazil; I am tired of the other, and it is 
too ugly for your lips.” 

She smiled to herself, remembering a time when 
Bazil was forbidden, and asked a question in her turn. 

‘* Who are the gentlemen just passing?” 

“Dent and Ascot, artists, I believe. Why do you 
ask?” 

“T thought they were friends of yours, they seem 
to take so much interest in us.” 

















so come here to rest and find yourself, as I do?” he 
asked, stroking the soft waves of her hair. 

“Yes, [am tired, but I was never more myself 
than I have been to-day,”’ she answered, turning a 
leaf, as if waiting to read on. 

« What did it all seem like, Cecil?” 

** A pretty play, but I was glad to have it over.’ 

“Tt was a pretty play, though Germain ad 
have spoilt it, if 1 had not warned him away. But 
it is not quite over, as I was reminded on my way 
up. Wemust remember that before others I am 














. Doyouseeher, Dent? The 
dark-haired angel with the splendid eyes,” returned 
the younger, speaking with artistic enthusiasm. 

Dent took a survey, and Yorke waited for his opin- 
ion, feeling sure that it would be one of entire and 
flattering approval. 

“As a work of art she is exquisite, but as a woman 
she is a dead failure. Why in heaven’s name didn’t 
Yorke marry one of his marble goddesses and done 
with it?” 

“They say he has,” laughed Ascot, as Dent put 
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“They are no friends of mine. Shal) 
what they say of us?” 

“ Yes, Basil, if you like.” 

He did not answer for a moment, beca 
unused name came very sweetly from | 
he paused to enjoy it. Then he told h 
only smoothed the ruified plumage of th 
been using, and looked about her undist: 

“Mrs, Vivian tries to please her husba 
fond and gay; I try to please mine by bei: 
cool. If both are satisfied, why care for w 
say?” 

“ But I do care, and it displeases me | 
criticised in that way. Be what you like 
in public try to look as if you cared for 
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“They are no friends of mine. Shall I tell you 
what they say of us?” 

“ Yes, Bazil, if you like.” 

He did not answer for a moment, because the long 
unused name came very sweetly from her lips, and 
he paused to enjoy it. Then he told her; but she 
only smoothed the ruified plumage of the tan he had 
been using, and looked about her undisturbed. 


“Mrs. Vivian tries to please her husband by being 
fond and gay; I try to please mine by being calm and 
cool. If both are satisfied, why care for what people 
say?” 

“ But I do care, and it displeases me to have you 
criticised inthat way. Be what you like at home, but 
in public try to look as if you cared for me a little, 
because I will not have it said that I married you for 
your beauty alone.” 

‘Shall I imitate Mrs. Vivian? You are hard to 
please, but I can try.” 

He laughed a sudden and irrepressible laugh, partly 
at her suggestion, partly at his own request, and she 
smiled tor sympathy, so blithe and pleasant was the 
sound. 

“What a capricious fool 1 am becoming,” he said. 
“T no longer know myself, and shall begin to think 
my gray hairs have come too soon if this goes on. 
Am I very old and grave, Cecil?” 

“ Eight-and-thirty is not old, Bazil, and if you al- 
ways dressed as carefully as to-night, and looked as 
happy, no one would call you my old husband, as a 
lady did just now.” 

Yorke glanced at a mirror opposite and fancied she 
was right; then his face clouded over, and he shook 
his head as if reproaching himself for a young man’s 
folly. But the reflection he saw was that of astately 
looking man, with fine eyes and a thoughtful counte- 
nance which just then wore a smile that made it 
singularly attractive. Here their host was seen ap- 
proaching with the strangers, and Yorke whispered 
suddenly: 

“Imitate Mrs. Vivian if you can; I want to try the 
effect upon these gentlemen.” 

She bowed and held the fan above her eyes a mo- 
ment, as if to screen them from the light. When it 
dropped, as the new comers were presented, they saw 
a blooming, blushing face, with smiles on the lips, 
light in the eyes, and happiness in every tone of the 
youthful voice. Amazed at the rapidity of the 
change, yet touched by her obedi and charmed 
with her address, her husband could only look and 
listen for the first few minutes, wondering what spirit 
possessed the girl. So well did she act her part that 
he soon entered heartily into his own, and taking 
young Vivian for his model, played the devoted hus- 
band so successfully that Dent and Ascot lingered 
long, and went away at last to report that Mrs. Yorke 
was the most charming woman in the room, and the 
sculptor the happiest man. 

“Was my imitation a good one? Is that what you 
wish me to be in public?” asked Cecil, dropping back 
into her accustomed manner the instant they were 
alone, though her face still wore its newly-acquired 
charm. 

“It was done to the life, and you quite took my 
breath away with your ‘loves’ and ‘dears,’ and all 
manner of small fascinations. Where did you learn 
them? What possesses you to-night, Cecil?” 

“An evil spirit. Ihave called it up, and now I can- 
not lay it.” i 

She laid her hands against her cheeks where a color 
like the deep heart of a rose burned steadily, while 
her eyes glittered and the flowers on her bosom trem- 
bled with the rapid beating of her heart, and some 
inward excitement seemed to kindle her into a life 
and loveliness that startled Yorke and half frightened 
herself. She saw that her words bewildered him still 
more than her actions, and, as if anxious to make him 
forget both, she rose, saying with an imperious little 
gesture: 

“ We have sat apart in this nook too long; it is ill 
bred. Come and dance with me.” 

He obeyed as if they had changed places, and for an 
hour Cecil danced like a devotee, delighting and sur- 
prising those about by the gaiety and grace with 
which she bore her part in the brilliant scene. When 
not with her, Yorke lingered near by, longing to take 
her home, for her spirits seemed unnatural to him, 
and a half painful, half pleasurable sentiment of 
tender anxiety replaced his former pride in her. She 
had blossomed so suddenly he scarcely knew his quiet 
pupil, and while her secret perplexed him, this new 
change both charmed and troubled him, and kept him 
hovering about her till she came to him flushed and 
breathless, saying in the same excited manner as 
before: 

“Take me home, Bazil, or I shall dance myself to 
death. I want to be quiet now, for my head aches 
and burns, and I’m go tired I shall fall asleep before I 
know it.” 

Making their adieux he took her to a quiet ante- 
room and left her to rest while he went to find his 
carriage. He was absent many minutes, being de- 
tained by the way, and when he returned it was to 
find Cecil fast asleep. Her fan and gloves had fallen 
from her hands, and she lay with her disordered hair 
scattered on the pillow, her white arms folded under 
her head, looking as if an unconquerable drowsiness 
had overpowered her. Wrapping her in her cloak 
Yorke took her away half awake, let her sleep undis- 
turbed on his shoulder during the drive, and reluc- 
tantly gave her into the hands of her maid when they 
reached home. ; 

Very little sleep did he get that night, for Cecil’s 
figure was continually dancing before his eyes, some- 
times as he first saw it that evening in the firelight, 





expression, ‘‘An evil spirit; I have called it up, and 
now I cannot lay it.” But oftenest as he watched it 
by the light of the street lamps, with a soft cheek 
against his own, and recollections of that other Cecil 
curiously blended with thoughts of the one sleeping 
on his shoulder. Calling himself a fool, with various 
adjectives attached, and resolutely fixing his mind on | 
other things, having failed to bring repose, he lighted 

both lamp and meerschaum and read tilldawn. His 

first question when he met Victorine in the morning 

was: 

“How is Mrs, Yorke?” 

“Still asleep, sir, and I haven’t called her, for the 

only thing she said last night was to bid me let her 

rest all day unless she woke.” 

“Very well, let her be quiet, and tell me when she 

rises.” 

He went to his studio, but could settle to nothing, 

and found the day wearisomely long, for Cecil did not 
rise. He asked for her at dinner, but she was still 

asleep, and hoping for a long evening with her, he 
resigned himself to a solitary afternoon. The clock 
was on the stroke of six when Victorine came in look- 
ing frightened. 

“I think Mrs. Yorke is ill, sir.” 

“Ts she awake?” he asked, starting up. 

“T’ve tried to wake her, but I can’t. Perhaps you 
could, sir, for something must be amiss she looks so 
strangely and hasn’t stirred since morning.” 

Before the last sentence was out of her mouth Yorke 
was half way up stairs, and in another minute at 
Cecil’s bedside. A great change had come over her 
since he saw her last, a change that alarmed him ter- 
ribly. The restless sleep had deepened into a death- 
like immobility; the feverish flush was gone, and 
violet shadows gave her closed eyes a sunken look; 
through her pale lips slow breaths came and went, 
and when he felt her pulse her hand dropped heavily 
as he relinquished it. Stooping he whispered gently 
yet urgently: 

“Cecil, wake up, it is time.” 

But there was no sign of waking, and nothing 
stirred but the faint flutter of her breath. He raised 
her, brushed the damp hair from her forehead, and 
cried in a voice tremulous with fear: 

“ My darling, speak to me!” 

But she lay mute and motionless. With a desperate 
sort of energy he flung up the window, rolled the bed 
where a fresh wind blew in, laid her high on the pil- 
lows, bathed her head and face, held pungent salts to 
her nostrils and chafed her hands. Still all in vain; 
not a sound or motion answered him, and all his ap- 
peals, now tender, now commanding, could not break 
the trance that held her. Desisting suddenly from 
his fruitless efforts, he sent Victorine for a physician, 
and till he came suffered the most terrible suspense. 
Before Doctor Home could open his lips Yorke ex- 
plained hurriedly, and bade him do something for 
heaven’s sake. 

The old gentleman took a long survey, touched 
pulse and temples, listened to her breathing, and 
then asked, though his own medicine case was in his 
hand: 

“Do you keep laudanum in the house?” 

“T have some that I’ve had a longtime. I'll get it 
for you.” And Yorke was gone in spite of Victorine’s 
offer of assistance. But he returned with a fresh 
anxiety, for the little flask was empty. 

“It was half fulltwo days ago; no one goes to that 
cabinet but myself. I don’t understand it,” he began. 


“T do.” And there was something in the doctor’s 
tone that caused the bottle to drop from Yorke’s hand 
as he whispered, with a look of incredulity and 
dismay: 

“Do you think she has taken it?” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

Yorke seized the old man’s arm with a painful grip, 
asking in a terror-stricken tone: 

“Do you mean she tried to destroy herself?” 

“* Nothing of the sort; she has only taken an over- 
dose and must sleep it off.” 

“Doctor, you deceive me! I know enough of this 
perilous stuff to know that the bottle under my feet 
contained enough to kill a man.” 

‘Perhaps so, but not your wife; and the fact that 
she is still alive proves that I am right.” 

Terror changed to intense relief as Yorke asked 
with an appealing gesture: 

“Can you do nothing for her? Will she not sleep 
herself to death?” 

“J assure you there is no danger; she will wake in 
a few hours, weak and languid, but all the better for 
the lesson she has unintentionally given herself. It’s 
a dangerous habit, and I aivise you to put a stop to 
it.” 

“To what? I don’t understand you, sir.” 

The doctor looked up from the powder he was pre- 
paring, saw Yorke’s perplexity, and answered with a 
significant nod: 

‘I see you don’t, but you shall, for she is too young 
for such things yet. Your wife eats opium, I sus- 
pect.” 

For a moment Yorke stared at him blankly, then 
said impetuously : 

**T’ll not believe it!” 

“Ask the maid,” returned the doctor, but Victorine 
spoke for herself. 

“Upon my word, sir, I know nothing of it. Mrs. 
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such spirit, or when she answered with that strange | his search, saying, sternly: ‘I have a right to satisfy | playing such perilous pranks with yourself? You 


myself and save her from further danger if it is so.” 

He did not look long, for in a corner of the drawer 
where certain treasures were kept he found a paper 
which had evidently been a wrapper for something 
that left a faintly acrid odor behind. A few grayish 
crumbs were shaken from the folds, and Doctor Home 
tasted them with a satisfied— 

“T thought so.” 

Yorke crushed the paper in his hand, asking in a 
tone of mingled pain and perplexity: 

** Why should she do it?” 

“A whim, perhaps, ennui, wakefulness; a woman’s 
reasons for such freaks are many. You must ask her 
and put a stop to it, though I think this may break 
up the habit.” 

** What led you to suspect her of it?” asked Yorke, 
trying to find his way out of the mystery. 

“T detected laudanum in her breath; that explain- 
ed the unnatural sleep. The fact that it had not 
already killed her assured me that she was used to it, 
for, as you said, a dose like that would kill a man, but 
not a woman who had been taking opium for months. 
Ican do nothing now; keep the room cool, let her 
wake naturally, then give her this, and if she is not 
comfortable to-morrow, let me know.” 

With that the doctor left him, Victorine began her 
watch beside the pale sleeper, and Yorke went away 
to wander through the silent house haunted by 
thoughts that would not let him rest. 





CHAPTER VII. 
HEART FOR HEART. 

Doctor HomE was right; Cecil’s heavy sleep grad- 
ually passed into a natural one, and in the morning 
she woke, wan and nerveless, but entirely ignorant 
that she had lost a day. A misty recollection of some 
past excitement remained, but brought no explana- 
tion of her present lassitude, except a suspicion that 
she had taken more opium than was prudent. Find- 
ing herself alone when she woke, she did not ring for 
Victorine, but made her toilet hastily, rubbed a tran- 
sient color into her pale cheeks, drew her hair low 
on her temples to conceal her heavy eyes, and went 
down fearing that it was very late. 

Yorke sat in his place with a newspaper in his 
hand, but he was not reading, and there was some- 
thing in his face that made Cecil pause involuntarily 
to examine it. It seemed as if years had been added 
to his age since she saw him last; his mouth was 
grave, his eye sal; a weary yet resolute expression 
was visible, but also the traces of some past suffering 
that touched the girl and caused her to lay her hand 
upon his shoulder, saying in her gentlest tone: 

“ Good morning, Bazil; torgive me for being so wil- 
ful yesterday. Iam punished for my fault by finding 
you so grave and tired now.” 

“Tam only tired of waiting for my breakfast,” was 
all the answer she got, but she felt him start and saw 
the paper rustle in his hand as she spoke, though 
whether surprise or displeasure caused these demon- 
strations she could not tell, and fancying him in one 
of his moody fits, took her place in silence. His coffee 
stood untouched till it was cold before he looked up 
and said, with a keen glance which made her eyes 
falter and fall: 

“Are you quite rested, Cecil?” 

“ Not quite; I danced too much last night.” 

“The night before last, you mean.” 

“We were at Coventry’s last evening, Bazil.” 

“No, on Monday evening,” 

* Yes, and to-day is Tuesday.” 

He turned the paper towards her and Wednesday 
stared her fullin the face. She looked incredulous, 
then bewildered, and putting her hand to her fore- 
head seemed trying to recollect, while a foreboding 
fear came over her. 

“Then what became of yesterday? I remember 
nothing of it,”” she asked, with a troubled look. 

** You slept it away.” 

‘What! all day?” 

“ For six-and-thirty hours, without a word, almost 
without a motion.” 

His eye was still upon her, his voice was ominously 
quiet, and as he spoke her wandering glance fell on 
an open book that lay beside him. She read its title 
—‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and overcome by 
a painful blending of shame and fear, she covered up 
her face without a word. 

“Ts it true, Cecil?’”’ 

“Yes, Bazil.” 

* How long has it been?” 

“A year.” 

“What tempted you to try such a dangerous cure, 
or pleasure?” 

* Yourself.” 

“TI! How? when?” 

“You gave me laudanum when I could not sleep. 
I liked its influence, and after that I tried it when- 
ever I was sad or tired.” ° 

“* Was this the secret I nearly discovered once, the 
cause of your solitary walks, the evil spirit that pos- 
sessed you at Coventry’s?” 

“Yes; I had opium in my pocket that day, and was 
so frightened when I thought you would discover it, 
because I knew you would be angry. I went out 
those times to get it, for dared not trust any one. 
Last night, no, Monday night, I had none, and I 





Yorke sleeps a deal some days and is very quiet, but | 
I never saw her take anything but the little comfits.” | 
“Hum! she is more careful than I suspected. I’m 
sure of it, however, and perhaps you can satisfy | 
yourself if you choose to look.” | 
The doctor cast a suggestive glance about the room. 





then as it looked when she played Mrs. Vivian with 








Yorke understood it, and taking Cecil’s keys began | 


longed for it so intensely I could not wait. I dis- 
obeyed you, but the storm was too much for me, and 
I was just turning back in despair, when I remem- 
bered the little flask. You seldom go to the cabinet, 
never use the laudanum, and I thought I could re- 
place it by-and-by.” 

“‘ But, child, had you no fear of consequences when 


might have killed yourself, as you came near doing 
just now.” 

“T was used to it because mama often had it, and 

at first I was very careful; but the habit grew upon 
me iously, and b so fascinating I could 
not resist it. In my hurry I took too much, and was 
frightened afterward, for everything seemed strange. 
I don’t know what I did, but nothing seemed impos- 
sible to me, and it was a splendid hour ; I wish it had 
been my last.” 
Tears fell between her fingers, and for a moment 
she was shaken by some uncontrollable emotion. 
Yorke half rose as if to go to her, but checked the 
impulse and sat down again with the air of a man 
bent on subduing himseif at any cost. Cecil was her- 
self again almost immediately, and wiping away her 
tears, seemed to await his reproof with her accus- 
tomed meekness. But none came, for very gently he 
said: 

** Was this kind to yourself or me?” 

“Ne; forgive me, Bazil. I will amend my fault.” 

“And promise never to repeat it?” 

“I promise, but you cannot know how harda thing 
it is to give up when I need it so much.” 

“Why, Cecil?” 

“B ’*she stopped an instant, as if to re- 
strain some impetuous word, and added, in an altered 
tone, ‘‘ because I find it hard to tame myself to the 
quiet, lonely life you wish me tolead. Iam so young, 
80 full of foolish hopes and fancies, that it will take 
time to change me eniirely, and what I have seen of 
the world lately, makes it still more difficult. Have 
patience with me, and I shall be wiser and more con- 
tented soon.” 

He had left the table as if to throw up a window, 
and lingered for a moment to enjoy the balmy air, 
perhaps to conceal or conquer some pang of self-re- 
proach, some late regret for what he had done. When 
he returned, it was to say, with an undertone of satis- 
faction in his grave voice: 

‘Yes, it is too soon to ask so much of you, and if 
you give up this dangerous comforter, surely I can 
give up alittle of the seclusion that Ilove. Itishard 
to break off such a habit. I will help you, and for a 
time we will forget these troubles in new scenes and 
employments. Will you go to the seashore for a 
month, Cecil, and so make home pleasanter by 
absence ?”’ 

*O, so gladly! I love the sea, and it will do me 
good. You are very kind to think of it, and I thank 
you so much, Bazil!” 

She did thank him, with eyes as well as lips, for 
her face brightened like a prisoner’s when the key 
turns in the lock and sunshine streams into his cell. 
Yorke saw the joy, heard the tone of gratitude, and 
stifled a sigh, for they showed him what a captive he 
had made of her, and betrayed how much she had 
suffered silently. 

“Shall I go with you?” he asked, in a curiously 
unauthoritative tone, but with a longing look that 
might have changed her reply had she seen it. 

“Ifyou care to, I shall feel safer; but do not unless 
it is pleasant to you.” 

“It is pleasant. We will go to-morrow,” he said, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Rest and prepare to-day; take Victorine 
with you, and leave your troubles all behind, andina 
month we will come back our happy selves again.” 

‘“*T hope so,” was all her answer, and the change 
was settled without more words. 

“The charm does not work,” sighed Yorke within 
himself, as he looked down at Cecil leaning on his 
arm while they went pacing along the smooth beach 
seven days later, with the great waves rolling up be- 
fore them, a fresh wind blowing inward from the sea, 
and summer sunshine brooding over the green islands 
of the bay. The week had brought no change to 
Cecil; air and bathing, exercise and change of scene, 
thoughtful care and daily devotion on her husband’s 
part, all seemed to have failed, and she walked beside 
him with the old quietude and coldness intensified 
instead of lightened. 

“What shall I do with you, Cecil? You don’t get 
strong and rosy as I hoped you would, and you often 
have a longing look as if you wanted your opium 
again; but you know I dare not give it to you.” 

“T shall learn to do without it in time, or find some- 
thing else to take its place. Hark!” 

As the words left her lips, her hand arrested him, 
her eyes kindled, a smile broke over her face, and her 
whole figure seemed to start into life. He stood still 
wondering, but instantly he learned what magic had 
wrought the spell, for on the wings of the wind came 
the fitful music of a song from a solitary boatman 
whose skiff lay rocking far out in the bay. Both re- 
cognized the voice, both watched the white sail glid- 
ing nearer, and both faces altered rapidly; Cecil’s 
warmed and brightened as she listened with head 
erect and detaining hand, but Yorke’s darkened with 
the blackest frown it had ever worn as he drew her 
away with an impatient gesture and peremptory— 

‘Come in; it is too warm to linger here for a fish- 
erman’s song!’’ 

The smile broke into a laugh as she said, following 
with evident reluctance: 

“ Do fishermen sing Italian and go fishing in cos- 
tumes like that?” 

“Your ears and eyes must be keener than mine if 
you can discover what I neither hear nor see,” he an- 
swered, almost petulantly. But still smiling, she 
looked backward as she began to sing like a soft echo 
of the stranger voice, and let him lead her where he 
would. Till sunset he kept her in their rooms, busy 
with pencil, book, or needle, blind to the wistful 
glances she often sent seaward, and deaf to hints that 











they were losing the hours best suited for sketching. 
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ly, and you shall see her when you will. But you 
must control yourself, eye, tongue, voice and manner, 
else I must banish you again. Remember your life 
is in my hands, and I will give you up rather than let 
harm come to her.” 

“TI swear it, Bazil. You may safely indulge me 
now, for I shall not haunt you long; my wanderings 
are almost over, and you may hear Death knocking at 
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Victorine came in at last, bringing Cecil’s hat and 
mantle, and, as if the nod she gave him was a precon- 
certed signal, Yorke rose at once, saying promptly: 

“Yes, now we can go, without fear of sun or—” 

“ Fishermen,” added Cecil, with a slightly scornful 
smile. 

“Exactly.” And Yorke put on her mantle without 
a sign of displeasureat herinterruption. She seemed 

- upon the point of refusing the stroll that now had no 
charm for her, but yielded, and they went out to- 
gether, leaving Victorine to lift her hands and wonder 
afresh at the strange behaviour of her master and 
mistress. 

“Thave a fancy to walk upon the rocks; can I, 
Bazil?” were the first words Cecil uttered, as they 
came into the splendor of the evening hour that 
bathed sea and sky within its ruddy glow. 

A single sail was skimming down the bay, and not 
a figure sat or stood among the rocks. Yorke saw 
this, and answered with a gracious smile: 

“Walk where you will; I leave the path to you.” 

She climbed the cliffs and stood watching the lonely 
boat until it vanished round the rocky point where 
the light-house tower showed its newly-kindled spark. 
Then she turned and said, wearily: 

“Let us go home. I find it chilly here.” 

He led her down another path than that by which 
they came, but stopped suddenly, and she felt his 
hand tighten its hold as he exclaimed, “Go back; it 
is not safe. Go, I beg of you!” 

It was too late, for she had seen a figure lying ona 
smooth ledge of the cliff, had recognized it, and glid- 
ed on with a wilful look, a smile of satisfaction. He 
set his teeth and sprang after her, but neither spoke, 
for Germain lay asleep, and the entire repose of his 
fine face not only restrained their tongues, but riveted 
their beauty-loving eyes. Cecil was touched to see 
how changed he was, for all the red glow shining over 
him, his face was very pale; the wind blew back the 
hair from his temples, showing how hollow they had 
grown, and stooping to brush an insect from his fore- 
head, she saw many gray hairs among the dark locks 
scattered on the stone. His mouth was half hidden 
by the black beard, but the lips smiled as if some 
happy dream haunted his sleep, and in the hands 
folded on his broad chest; she saw a little knot of rib- 
bon that had dropped from her dress that morning as 
she listened to his song. 

Yorke saw it, also, and made an involuntary gesture 
to pluck it from the sleeper’s hold, but Cecil caught 
his arm, whispering sharply: 

“Let him keep it! You care nothing for it, and he 
needs something to comfort him, if I read his face 
aright.” 

Yorke stood motionless an instant, then seemed to 
take some sudden resolution, for drawing her gently 
aside, he said with a mildness that was as new as 
winning: 

“You are right; he does need comfort, and he shall 
have it. Go on alone, Cecil; I will follow soon.” 

She obeyed him, but glancing backward as she went, 
she saw him turn his face to the cliff behind him, and 
lay his head down on his arm in an attitude of deep 
dejection or of doubt. He stood xo till the last sound 
of her light step died away, then he stooped and 
touched the sleeper, with a low spoken— 

“August, it is 1?” 

Germain leaped to his feet as if the slight touch had 
been a blow, the quiet calla pistol shot, and his hand 
went to his breast with an instinctive motion that 
half revealed a hidden weapon. A single glance 
seemed to reassure him, for though his heart beat 
audibly, and his very lips were white, he laughed and 
offered the hand that had just been ready to deal 
death to some imaginary captor. Yorke did not take 
it, and, as if the discourtesy reminded him of some- 
thing, Germain drew back, bowed with the grace that 
was habitual to him, and said, coolly: 

“Pardon me; your sudden waking makes me for- 
getful. I was dreaming of you, and in the dream we 
were friends as of old.” 

“ Never again, August; it isimpossible. But I will 
do my best for you now, as before, if I may trust 
you.” 

“ Have I not kept my word this time? Have I not 
left you in peace for nearly a year? Did 1 not obey 
you to-day when you bade me shun you, though the 
merest accident betrayed your presence to me?” 

** You have done well for one so tempted and so im- 
petuous; but you forget the letters written to Cecil 
in my absence, and lying down to sleep in our very 
path is not putting the bay between us as I bade 

ou.” 

“Forgive the letters; they did no harm, for she 
never read them, Isuspect. Ah, yousmile! Then I 
am right. As for finding me here, it was no plot of 
mine. I thought you always walked on the beach, so 
Icrept up to catch one glimpse of her unseen, before 
I went away for another year, perhaps. Be generous, 
Bazil. You have made her all your own; donot deny 
me this poor boon.”’ 

‘1 willnot. Promise me to keep our secret sacred- 


my heart.” 

Real solicitude appeared in Yorke’s face as the other 
spoke with a melancholy smile, and obeying a kindly 
impulse, he laid his hand on Germain’s shoulder. 

“IT hope not, for it is a very tender heart, in spite 


of all its waywarduess and past offences. But if it 





be so, you shall not be denied the one happiness that 
Ican give you. Come home with me, and for an hour 
sun yourself in Cecil’s presence. I do not fear you in 
this mood, and there is no danger of disturbing her; 
I wish there was!” 

“ God bless you, Bazil! Trust me freely. The wild 
devil is cast out, and all I ask is a quiet time in which 
to repent before I die. Take me to her; I will not 
mar her peace nor yours. May I keep this? It is 
my only relic.” 

He showed the ribbon with a beseeching look, and 
remembering Cecil’s words, Yorke bowed a mute as- 
sent as he led the way down the rude path and along 
the beach where slender footprints were still visible 
in the damp sand. 

She was waiting in the softly lighted room, with no 
sign of impatience as she sat singing at the instru- 
ment. It was the air Germain had sung, and paus- 
ing behind her, he blended the music of his voice 
with hers in the last strains of the song. She turned 
then, and ‘put out her hand, but caught it back and 
glanced at Yorke, for the recollection of the struggle 
in the dark returned to check the impulse that 
prompted her to welcome this man whom she could 
not dislike, in spite of mystery, violence and unmis- 
takable traces of a turbulent life. Yorke saw her 
doubt, and answered it instantly: 

“ Give him your hand, Cecil, and forgive the past; 
there is no ill will between us now, and he will not 
forget himself again.” 

Germain bowed low over the little hand, saying in 
the tone that always won its way: 

“Rest assured of that, Mrs. Yorke, and permit me 
to offer my best wishes, now that my prophecy has 
been fulfilled.” 

In half an hour Yorke saw the desired change, for 
Germain worked the miracle, and Cecil began to look 
as she had done a year ago. Sitting a little apart, he 
watched them intently, as if longing to learn the 
secret, for he had failed to animate his statue since 
the night when for a time he believed he had some 
power over her, but soon learned that it was to opium, 
not to love, that he owed his briefsuccess. Cecil paid 
no heed to him, but seemed forgetful of his presence, 
as Germain entertained her with an animation that 
increased the fascination of his manner. An irresis- 
tible mingling of interest, curiosity and compassion 
attracted her to him. Yorke’s assurance, as well as 
his own altered demeanor, soon removed all misgiv- 
ings from her mind, and the indescribable charm of 
his presence made the interview delightful, for he was 
both gay and gentle, devoted and respectful. The 
moment the hour struck, he rose and went, with a 
grateful glance at Yorke, a regretful one at Cecil. 
She did not ask now as before, “‘ Will he come again?” 
but her eyes looked the question. 

“Yes, he will come to-morrow, if you like. He is 
ill and lonely, and not long for this world; so do your 
best for him while you may.” 

**T will, with all my heart, for indeed I pity him. 
It is very generous of you to forget his wrong doing 
and give me this pleasure.” 

“Then come and thank me for it a Ja Mrs. Vivian.” 
He spoke impulsively and held his hands to her, but 
she drew back, swept him a stately little curtsey, 
and answered with her coolest air: 

“* We are not in public now, so thank yuu, guardian, 
and good night.” 

She smiled as she spoke, but he turned as if he had 
been struck, and springing out of the low window, 
paced the sands until the young moon set. 


They had come to the seaside before the season had 
begun, but now the great hotel was filling fast, and 
solitude was at anend. Cecil regretted this, and so 
did Yorke, for the admiration which she always ex- 
cited no longer pleased but pained him, because pride 
had changed to a jealous longing to keep her to him- 
self. In public she was the brilliant, winning wife, 
in private, the cold, quiet ward, and nothing but 
Germain’s presence had power to warm her then. 
He came daily, seeming to grow calmer and better in 
the friendly atmosphere about him. Cecil enjoyed 
his society with unabated pleasure, and Yorke left 
them free after being absent for hours and apparently 
intent upon some purpose of his own. Of course 
there were many eyes to watch, many tongues to 
comment upon the actions of the peculiar sculptor 
and his lovely wife. Germain was known to be a 
friend; it was evident that he was an invalid, and no 
longer young, but flirting young ladies and gossiping 
old ones would make romances, while the idle gentle- 
men listened and looked on. Cecil soon felt that 
something was amiss, for though her secluded life had 


lations to the world. She wondered if Yorke heard 
what was said, and hoped he would speak if anything 
displeased him; but till he did, she went on her way 
as if untroubled, walking, sailing, singing and driv- 
ing with Germain, who never forgot his promise, and 
who daily won from her fresh confidence and regard. 
So the days passed till the month was gone, and with 
a heavy heart Cecil heard her husband give orders to 
prepare for home. 

“Are you ready?” he asked, coming in as she stood 
recalling the pleasant hours spent with Germain, and 
wondering if he would come to say farewell. 

“ Yes, Bazil, Iam ready.” 

“ But not glad to go?” 

“No, for I have been very happy here.” 

“And home is not made pleasanter by absence?” 

“T shall try to think itis pleasanter.” 


riage. Shall we go?” 
As they rolled away, Cecil looked back, half sus- 





made her singularly childlike in some things, she was | 
fast learning to know herself, and understand her re- | 





| have carried his experiment no further. 
| never turned his head, and Cecil asked, with a touch 
pecting to see some signal of adieu from window, cliff i 


or shore, but there was none, and Yorke said, inter- 
preting the look aright: 

“Tt is in vain to look for him ; he has already gone.” 

“It is much better so. I am glad of it,” she said, 
decidedly, as she drew down her veil, and leaning 
back, seemed to decline all further conversation. 

Her companion consoled himself with Judas, but 
something evidently filled him with a pleasant excite- 
ment, for often he smiled unconsciously, and several 
times sang softly to himself, as if well pleased at some 
fancy of hisown. Cecil thought her disappointment 
amused him, and much offended, sat with her eyes 
closed behind her veil, careless of all about her, till 
the sudden stopping of the carriage roused her, and 
looking up, she saw Yorke waiting to hand her out. 

“Why stop here? This is not home,” she said, 
looking at the lovely scene about with wondering 
eyes. 

“ Yes, this is home,” he answered, as leading her 
between blooming parterres and up the wide steps, 
he brought her into a place so beautiful that she stood 
like one bewildered. A long, lofty hall, softly lighted 
by the sunshine that crept in through screens of 
flowers and vines. A carpet, green and thick as for- 
est moss, lay under foot; warm-hued pictures leaned 
from the walls, and all about in graceful alcoves stood 
Yorke’s fairest statues, like fit inhabitants of this 
artist’s home. Before three wide windows airy dra- 
peries swayed in the wind, showing glimpses of a 
balcony that overhung the sea, whose ever-varying 
loveliness was a perpetual joy, and on this balcony a 
man sat, singing. 

“Does it please you, Cecil? Ihave done my best 
to make home more attractive by bringing to it all 
that you most love.” 

Yorke spoke with repressed eagerness, for his heart 
was full, and try as he might, he could not quite con- 
ceal it. Cecil saw this, and a little tremor of delight 
went through her; butshe only took his hand in both 
her own, exclaiming, gratefully : 

“Itis too beautiful forme! HowshallI thank you? 
This is the work you have been doing secretly, and 
this is why you sent Germain before us to give mea 
sweet welcome. How thoughtful, and how beautiful 
it was of you.” 

He looked pleased but not satisfied, and led her up 
and down, showing all the wonders of the little sum- 
mer palace by the sea. Everywhere she found her 
tastes remembered, her comfort consulted, her least 
whim gratified, and sometimes felt as if she had found 
something dearer than all these. Still no words 
passed her lips warmer than gratitude, and when they 
returned to the hall of statues, she only pressed the 
generous hand that gave so much, and said again: 

“‘It is too beautiful forme. How can I thank you 
for such kindness to your little ward?” 

“Say wife, Cecil, and I am satisfied.” 

“ Pardon me, I forgot that, and like the other best 
because it is truer. Now let me go and thank Ger- 
main.” 

She went on before him, and coming out into the 
wide balcony, saw nothing for a moment but the scene 
before her. Below, the waves broke musically on the 
shore, the green islands slept in the sunshine, the bay 
was white with sails, the city spires glittered in the 
distance, and beyond, the blue sea rolled to meet the 
far horizon. 

“ Has he not done well? Is it notacharming home 
to live and die in?” said Germain, as she turned to 
greet him, with both hands extended, and something 
more than gratitude in her face. That look, so con- 
fiding and affectionate, was too much for Germain; 
he took the hands and bent to give her a tenderer 
greeting, remembering his promise just in time, and 
with a half audible apology, hurried away, as if fear- 
ing to trust himself. Cecil looked after him sorrow- 
fully, but when Yorke approached, asking in some 
surprise, ‘‘ Where is Germain?” she answered, re- 
proachfully: 

“ He is gone, and he must not come again.” 

“Why not?” 

* Because he cannot forget, and others see it as 
wellasI. You might have spared him this, and for 
my sake have remembered that it is not always wise 
to be kind.” 

“Ah, they gossip again, do they? Let them; I’ve 
done one rash and foolish thing to appease Mrs. 
Grundy, and now I shall trouble myself no further 
about her or her tongue.”’ 

Leaning on the balustrade, he did not look at her, 
though he held his breath to catch her reply, but 
seemed intent on watching leaf after leaf float down- 
ward to the sea. His careless tone, his negligent at- 
titude wounded Cecil as deeply as his words; her eyes 
kindled, and real resentment trembled in her 
voice. 

** Who should care, if not you? Do you know what 
is said of us?” 

Only what is said of every pretty woman at a 
watering-place.” And he leaned over to watch the 
last leaf fall. 

“You do not care, then? It gives you no pain to 
have it said that Iam happier with Germain than 
with you?” 


He clenched the hand she could not see, but shrug- | 


ged his shoulders and looked far off at sea, as if 
watching a distant sail. 

“For once, rumor tells the truth, and why should 
Ideny it? My pride may be a little hurt, but I’m 
not jealous of poor Germain.” 

If he had seen her hold her lips together with al- 


| most as grim a look as his own often wore, and heard 
“And I shall try to make it so. Here is the car- | 


her say within herself, ‘‘ I will prove that,” he would 
But he 


of contempt in her voice that made him wince: 


“Do you wish this mysterious friend of yours to go 
an‘ come as freely as he has done of late?” 

“Why not, if he is happy? He has not long to 
enjoy either life or love.” 

“And I am to receive him as before, am I?” 

“As you please. If his society is agreeable to you, 
I have no desire to deprive you of it, since mine is 
burdensome and Alfred away.” 

Something in the emphasis unconsciously put upon 
the last name, caused a smile to flit over Cecil’s face, 
but it was gone instantly, and her voice was cold as 
ice. 

“Thank you; and you have no fear of the conse- 
quences of this unparalleled generosity of yours?” 

“None for myself or my snow image. Has she for 
herself?” 

“T tear nothing for myself; I have no heart, you 
know.” 

She laughed a sudden laugh that made him start, 
and as she vanished behind the floating curtains, he 
struck his hand on the iron bar before him with a 
force that brought blood, saying, in an accent of 
despair: 

“And she will never know that I have one, till she 
has broken it!’ 





CHAPTER VIII. 
MASKS. 


“CEcIL, the world begins to wonder why Mrs. 
Yorke does not admit it to a glimpse of her new 
home.” 

“Mrs. Yorke is supremely indifferent to the world’s 
wonder or its wishes.” . 

She certainly looked so, as she sat in the couch 
corner singing to herself, and playing with a useless 
fan—for the room was breezy with sea airs, though 
an August sun blazed without. Yorke was strolling 
from alcove to alcove, as if studying effects among his 
statues, and Germain lounged on the wide step of the 
balcony window, with a guitar across his knee, for 
he still came daily, us neither master nor mistress 
had forbidden him. 

“I think I have proved my indifference, but people 
annoy me with questions, and I suspect we shall 
have no peace till we give some sort of an entertain- 
ment, and purchase freedom hereafter by the sacri- 
fice of one evening now.” 

* You are right, Yorke; I, too, have been beset by 
curious inquirers, and I suggest that you end their 
suspense at once. Why not have a masquerade? 
These rooms are admirably fitted for it, there has 
been none this season, and the moon is at the full 
next week. What does ‘my lady’ say?” 

Germain spoke in his persuasive voice, and Cecil 
looked interested now. 

“If we must have anything let it be that. I like 
such things, and it is pleasant to forget one’s self, 
sometimes. Does the fancy suit you, Bazil?” 

“Anything you please, or nothing at all. I only 
spoke of it, thinking you might find some pleasure in 
pleasing others,” he returned, still busy with the 
piping Faun, that had a place among the tiner works 
of his own hands. 

“T used to do so, and tried very hard to please, but 
no good came of it, so now I enjoy myself, and leave 
others to do likewise. What characters shall we as- 
sume, Germain?” 

As she asked the question, her voice changed as 
abruptly as her manner, and languid indifference was 
replaced by lively interest. 

“T shall assume none, I have not spirits enough 
for it, but in a domino, can glide about and collect 
compliments for you. Your husband must take the 
brilliant part, as a host should.” 

“ He had better personate Othello, the costume 
would be becoming, and the character an easy one 
for him to play, he is such a jealous soul.” 

She spoke ironically, and he answered in the same 
tone: 

“No, thank you, I prefer Hamlet, but you would 
succeed well as the princess in the fairy tale, who 
turned to stone whenever her husband approached 
her, though a very charming woman to all others. 
Perhaps, however, you would prefer to personate 
some goddess; I can recommend Diana, as a cool 
character for a sultry summer evening.” 

“T hate goddesses, having lived with them all my 
life. Every one will expect me to be some classical 
creature or other, so I shall disappoint them, and 
enjoy myself like a mortal woman. I’ll imitate the 
French marquise whom we saw last winter at the 
theatre; she was very charming, and the dress is 
easily prepared, if one has jewels enough.” 

Germain laughed, involuntarily, at the idea of Cecil 
in such acharacter, and she laughed also, a light- 
hearted laugh, pleasant to hear. 

“ You think [cannot do it? Wait and see. I am 
a better actress than you think for; I’ve had daily 
practice since I was married, and Bazil will testify 
that I do my part well.” 

“So well, that sometimes it is impossible not to 
mistake art fur nature. When shall this fete take 
place, Madame la Marquise?” 

““Next week; four days are enough for prepara- 
tion, andif we wait longer, I shall get tired of the 
fancy, and give it up.” 

‘Next week it shall be then.” 

Yorke stood looking down the long room at the 
pretty tableau at the end, for Germain was leaning 
on the back of the couch now, dropping odorous Eng- 
lish violets into the white hands lifted to catch them, 
and Cecil looked as if she was already enjoying her- 
self asa mortal woman. Standing apart among the 
statues, he wondered if she remembered the time 





when his will was law, and it was herself who obeyed 





















































with a weakness he had not yet learned. N:- 
was vhanged, and he called himself a fool fo 
his old power, yet gaining no new hold w 
She ruled him, but seemed not to know it, an‘ 
ing her smiles for others, showed her darkest 
him, being as lovely and as thorny as an: 
rose, Presently she sprang up, saying, with v 
animation: 

«J will go and consult with Victorine, and t! 
will drive to town and give our orders. You 
come with me, Germain. I want your taste * 
selection; Bazil has none, except in stones.” 
“One cannot doubt that, with such proofs a! 
one,” answered Germain, as he followed her 
the door. ‘ When shall we have another 
Yorke? You have been idle of late.” 

«“ Never busier in my life; I have a new d 
my mind, but it takes time to work it out. 
few weeks longer, and I will show you som 
that shall surpass all these.” 

‘* Unless you have lost your skill.” 

Yorke’s face had kindled as he spoke, but 
again when Cecil whispered those words in | 
with a glance that seemed to prophesy a fuil: 
the new design, whatever it might be. A f 
passionate pain passed across his face, and h 
his arm as if to hurl poor Psyche down aga 
the sight of the bruised hand seemed to reca'' 
purpose, and calm him by its spell. 

For four days there was much driving to 
between the city and the beach; the great he’ 


busy tongues and needlcs, for summer is t) 
for pleasure, and the Yorkes’ masquerade + 
event of the season. On the appointed ever 
things were propitious, the night was balmy, 
cloudless, the moon lent her enchantment 
scene, and the lonely home beside the sea \ 
most inviting aspect, for the hall of statc 
brilliant with lights, blooming with flowe 
haunted by the fitful music of a hand cx 
among theshrubbery without. Yorke, looking 
and sombre as the melancholy Dane, and G 


mask in hand. Presently she came rustling 
“in a costume both b ing and piquant 
powdered hair made her fair skin dazzling, 
sweeping brocades of violet and silver set 
slender figure. She wore no ornaments, but 
fusion of rich lace upon the dress, white pl: 
her hair, and a cluster of roses on her bosom 
the costume, she seemed to have assumed 
quetry of the French marquise, and greeted ) 
panions in broken English, spoken with a cl: 
accent and sprightly grace that caused Ger: 
compliment her on her skill, and Yorke tosu:- 
with undisguised pride, as he said, with a sig ' 
smile: 





of yours, and prove that you were right in + 
had some taste in stones.” 


lovely arms to receive their glittering fetterr 
little cry of pleasure, and a characteristic— 
“Merci, monsieur! you are too gallant i 
venging yourself upon me for my idle words 
are superb, I kiss your munificent hands ;”’ a’ 
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with a weakness he had not yet learned. Now this 
was changed, and he called himself a fool for losing 
his old power, yet gaining no new hold upon her. 
She ruled him, but seemed not to know it, and keep- 
ing her smiles for others, showed her darkest side to 
him, being as lovely and as thorny as any brier 
rose. Presently she sprang up, saying, with unusual 
animation: 

“I will go and consult with Victorine, and then we 
will drive to town and give our orders. You must 
come with me, Germain. I want your taste in my 
selection; Bazil has none, except in stones.” 

“One cannot doubt that, with such proofs all about 
one,” answered Germain, as he followed her toward 
the door. ‘When shall we have another statue, 
Yorke? You have been idle of late.” 

“Never busier in my life; I have a new design in 
my mind, but it takes time to work it out. Waita 
few weeks longer, and I will show you something 
that shall surpass all these.” 

“Unless you have lost your skill.” 

Yorke’s face had kindled as he spoke, but it fell 
again when Cecil whispered those words in passing, 
with a glance that seemed to prophesy a failure for 
the new design, whatever it might be. A flush of 
passionate pain passed across his face, and he lifted 
his arm as if to hurl poor Psyche down again, but 
the sight of the bruised hand seemed to recall some 
purpose, and calm him by its spell. 

For four days there was much driving to and fro 
between the city and the beach; the great hotel was 
all astir, and the villas along the shore were full of 
busy tongues and needles, for summer is the time 
for pleasure, and the Yorkes’ masquerade was the | 
event of the season. On the appointed evening, all 
things were propitious, the night was balmy, the sky 
cloudless, the moon lent her enchantment to the 
scene, and the lonely home beside the sea wore its 
most inviting aspect, for the hall of statues was 
brilliant with lights, blooming with flowers, and 

haunted by the fitful music of a hand concealed 
among theshrubbery without. Yorke, looking stately 
and sombre as the melancholy Dane, and Germain 
in a plain black silk domino, stood waiting for Cecil, 
mask in hand. Presently she came rustling down, 


powdered hair made her fair skin dazzling, and the 
sweeping brocades of violet and silver set off her 
slender figure. She wore no ornaments, but a pro- 
fusion of rich lace upon the dress, white plumes in 
her hair, and a cluster of roses on her bosom. With 
the costume, she seemed to have assumed the co- 
quetry of the French marquise, and greeted her com- 
panions in broken English, spoken with a charming 
accent and sprightly grace that caused Germain to 
compliment her on her skill, and Yorke tosurvey her 
with undisguised pride, as he said, with a significant 
smile: 

‘“‘ Let me put the last touch to this ravishing toilet 
of yours, and prove that you were right in saying I 
had some taste in stones.” 

Cecil bent her beautiful neck to let him claspa 
diamond necklace about it, and held out a pair of 
lovely arms to receive their glittering fetters, with a 
little cry of pleasure, and a characteristic— 

“Merci, monsieur! you are too gallant in so re- 
venging yourself upon me for my idle words. These 
are superb, I kiss your munificent hands ;”’ and as he 
essayed to fasten in the brooch, she touched his hand 
with her lips. The pin dropped, Germain took it up, 
and turning to him, she said, in her own voice: 


“ Put it in my hair just here, there is no room for 
it below; diamonds are best on the head, and roses 
on the heart.” 

As he deftly fastened it above her white forehead, 
she drew out a flower broken by Yorke’s unskilful 
hand, and tying it to the ribbon of Germain’s domino. 
she said: 

‘“‘ Wear this, else among so many black dominos I 
shall not know my friend, and make my confidences 
to wrong ears.”” 

“Now I am prouder of my rose than you of your 
jewels, madame, and thank you for it heartily,” he 
replied, surveying it with delight. 

“Shall I not wear your favor, also?” asked Yorke, 
with extended hand. 

“O yes, but not that one, because it does not suit 
you. There’s rue for you; and here’s some for me, 
but we may weur our rue with a difference.” 

As she quoted poor Ophelia’s words, from a vase 
near by she gathered a flowerless sprig, and gave it 
to him with a glance that cuthim to the heart. He 
took it silently, and instantly resuming her gay 
manner, she exclaimed, as the roll of a carriage was 
heard: 

‘It is the Coventrys, they come early, because I 
asked them to play the host and hostess for an hour 
to increase the bewilderment of our guests, and give 
us greater freedom. She is to be Juno, and while 
she is masked, no one will suspect that it is not I. 
Come, Germain, let us slip away, and return later.” 

The rooms filled rapidly, and the mock host and 


seemed to sit easily upon him, and he wore doublet 
and hose, velvet cloak and love locks, ruff and sword 
with none of the awkwardness that most men exhibit 
when in costume. Nor was this all he saw to disturb 
him; the charming marquise leaned upon the arm of 
this debonnair Sir Walter Raleigh, talking with an 
animation that attracted attention, while the devo- 
tion of her escort, and the grace of both, roused much 
curiosity concerning this striking young couple. 
Hamlet followed them like a shadow, but their con- 
versation was in whispers, and they went their way 
as if unconscious of anything but themselves. Yorke 
soon met the black domino with the white rose 
dangling on his breast, and drew him apart to ask, 
eagerly: 

“Who is that with Cecil?” 

**T have no idea.” 

Where did she meet him?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“But you went away together, and were to return 
together, when and how did you part?” 

“We went to the music-room to wait a little, but 
soon she sent me for her fan, which had been forgot- 
ten. I was gone sometime, for the maid was busy 
with the ladies; when I returned madame had dis- 
appeared, and I saw no more of her till she came in 
with Sir Walter.” 

* Rude to you, that is not like her!” 

“Twas to blame, if any one; she grew tired of 
waiting, doubtless, and finding some friend, left me 
to follow her. I am glad she did, fer he is a fitter es- 
cort for youth and beauty than I. They look like a 
prince and princess out of a fairy tale, and it does 
one’s heart good to watch them.” 

Yorke made no reply, but stood motionless beside 
Germain, looking where he looked, for the dancing 
had begun, and the young pair were slowly circling 
round the room to the sound of music, inspiring 
enough to stir the coldest blood. Twice the mar- 
quise floated by, with a glance over her shoulder as 
she passed; but the third time she looked in vain, 
for the two dark figures were gone, and a splendid 
Cleopatra held her court in the deserted recess. 

“Tam out of breath; let us stroll about and hear 
people’s comments on me and mine; that will be 
amusing,” she said, pausing, and her escort obeyed. 

It was amusing, and something more, for as they 
passed through the glittering throng, or mingled 
with the groups gathered about each statue-haunted 
alcove, Cecil saw and heard the wonder, admiration 
and reverence her husband’s genius inspired. This 
was the first time his works had been exhibited, and 
there was something so romantic in the fact that 
these fine statues had stood unknown, unseen, till 
they were brought to decorate his wife’s home, as if 
love alone could inake him care for fame, that their 
beauty seemed increased fourfold in the spectators’ 
eyes; and so warm were the commendations bestow- 
ed upon the marbles, so varied and beautiful the 
tributes paid the man, that Cecil glowed behind the 
mask, and was glad of that screen to hide her smiles 
and tears. From many lips she heard the same 
story, sorrow, love and fame, with endless embel- 
lishments, but always the same contrast between ro- 
mance and reality for her. If he loved her, why so 
careless about Germain? What was the mystery 
that bound the two so closely together, with such a 
strange mingling of dislike and gratitude, forbear- 
ance and submission? Had she not a right to solve 
the secret if she could, now that her happiness de- 
pended on it? ‘These thoughts saddened and silenced 
her so visibly, that her companion soon perceived it. 

“Where are all your spirits gone? Havel really 
offended you by coming? Or do these chattering 
people weary you? Tell me, Cecil, and let me do 
my best to make you gay again,” he whispered, 
bending till his curling locks touched her shoulder. 

“Neither, Sir Walter; the heat oppresses me, so 
take me out into the garden, and leave me to rest, 
while you play the cavalier to some other lady, lest 
your devotion to one should give offence.” 

“If I submit now, I may join you when I’ve done 
penance in a single dance, may I not? Remember 
how short my time is, and how much I have to say.” 

‘You may come if you will forget the past, and 
think only of the future.” 

“J can safely promise that, for it is now the desire 
of my heart;” and with a curious blending of joy and 
regret in his vice, Sir Walter left the marquise on 
the broad steps that led down into the garden. Moon- 
light flooded the terrace, grove and flowery paths 
where changing figures wandered to and fro, or sat 
in the green nooks, each group making a graceful 
picture in that magic light. Herea troubadour sung 
to his guitar, as knights and ladies listened to his 
lay; there glided a monk or nun, sombre and silent, 
as if blind and deaf to the gaiety about them; elves 
glittered in the grove; Mephistophiles followed a 
blonde Margaret; Louis Fourteenth and Marie Stuart 
promenaded with stately pace along the terrace, and 
Rebecca the Jewess was flirting violently with Car- 
dinal Woolsey on the steps. Enjoying the mirth and 





hostess did the honors so well that the guests had no 
doubt of their identity, while the real master of the 
house moved among them unsuspected, watching | 
impatiently for the arrival of the marquise and her | 
friend. He waited long, but at last the white plumes | 
were seen approaching, and many eyes followed the 
brilliant figure that entered, not on the arm of a 

black domino, but a young courtier in the pictur- 
esque costume of Elizabeth’s time. Yorke saw at a 
glance that this was not Germain; who was it then? 
Alfred flashed into his mind, but he was across the | 
water, and not expected to return for months. No | 
new-made acquaintance of Cecil’s carried himself | 
with such a gay and gallant air; for the disguise 





mystery with a divided mind, Cecil wandered on, 
declining all courteous offers of companionship from 
fellow-wanderers, and came at last to a retired nook, 
where arustic seat stood under a leafy arch before the 
little fountain that sparkled in the moonlight. Scarce- 
ly was she seated, however, before a long shadow fell 
across the path, and turning, she saw a black domino 
behind her. 
“ Does madame recognize me?” 
[COMPLETED IN ONE MORE NUMBER.) 





No man honors God, no man justifies God at so 
high a rate, as he who lays his hand upon his mouth 
when the rod of God is upon his back. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To a Novice.— The masons of New York have several 

halls where the different lodges meet. If you de- 

sire to join the New York masons most any brother 
in the city will give you all necessary information, 
and put you on the right path. 

To AN INQUIRER.—President Lincoln was not a mas- 

ter mason, consequently a “ lodge of sorrow ” would 

be out of place, and not in accordance with masonic 
rules. 

FELLOW CRAFT.—There is not near as much work in 
our masonic institutions at the present time as 
there was six months ago. The high price which 
most of the lodges demand for the degrees has been 
beneficial in this respect. 

KNIGHT OF MALTA.—The Boston Encampment had 
some thoughts of visiting Washington during the 
month of June, but since the death of Mr. Lincoln 
the project has been given up. 

RED CRoss.—We can obtain a complete templar’s 
regalia, sword, belt and all, for $100. Years ago $50 
and even $40 were fair prices. Shall we send it? 





THE LETTER G. 

There isasymbol (the letter G) upon which I might 
expatiate, if time would permit, until the rising of the 
sun. What ideas does that symbol convey to your 
mind? Did you ever examine to see what it is that 
it represents? How came it to be originated? How 
came it to be placed there, within the masonic temple? 
What does it teach me? That was the first inquiry 
which I made when I was progressing. I could not 
rest until I knew why these symbols came to be con- 
nected with Masonry. I wanted to know the meaning, 
the intent. I patiently labored, and I found it to be 
this: It first alludes to geometry. Now, geometry is 
a science that takes the most acute minds to master; 
but what has geometry to do with Masonry? Why, it 
teaches us that there must be an author of mind; 
there must be one grand intellect, so capaci that 
he can plan, and be the author of all intelligence. 
But I wanted to go further, and I found that Masonry 
carried me back to Pythagoras, who was one of the 
most ancient philosophers, and one of the most learned 
men who ever lived. He was a great ornament toine 
masonic order, and travelled extensively in search of 
knowledge. He is said to have originated the forty- 
seventh problem of Euclid. In the course of his trav- 
els he was in Egypt; and I have no doubt that most 
of you, if not all, have read in your school books about 
the country of the Nile. Itisa flat and level country, 
somewhat similar to the prairies out in the West. It 
is a land that is periodically or annually overflowed by 
water; the entire country is submerged, and such is 
the quantity of sediment that is deposited by the 
annual overflow of the Nile, that it obliterated every 
mark, every vestige of what we may call the ancient 
landmark. Now, the genius of Pythagoras came into 
play. He was a great geometrician, and he built 
upon that level country what is called a nilometer—a 
tower—rising above the highest floods that were ever 
known. Upon the top of that was a segment of a 
circle, extending to 180 degrees. On this he marked, 
at different stages of the water, how high the water 
rose; and if you ever go to a lock-gate in a canal, you 
will see figures, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10; and if you see a 
vessel, you will, in all probability, see these numbers 
upon the bow, showing how many feet of water she 
draws. So by this nilometer he could tell the height 
of the water annually, and by the segment of a circle 
on the top he could extend radii over that country, 
and place every man who was in possession of fifty or 
of five hundred acres of land in the precise spot where 
he was before. Now, you may perhaps think that 
geometry could not do that; but if you will only take 
the key of knowledge in your hand and study that, 
you will find that every symbol—everything con- 
nected with the masonic chart—will teach an import- 
ant lesson and an important duty. Masonry teaches 
your duty to your neighbor. That is a great and im- 
portant duty; and if we paid more attention to it in 
the masonic order, it would be the brightest gem 
within it. O, that every Mason were a true-spoken 
man; that every Mason were an upright man; that 
every Mason were an honest man! Why is it that 
so little regard is paid to the solemn obligations which 
you take at the altar of Masonry? In spite of them, 
we see that there are men to be found, who, in order 
to keep up appearances, will borrow money and get 





the gavel; and in the performance of these duties the 
sound of the gavel never ceases. A man, in reflect- 
ing and meditating upon his own conduct, will find 
enough to do tosquare his own actions, so that he may 
meet the approval and reward of the Chief Architect. 
Knowing this, you are instructed in Masonry that 
every ashlar, after being made perfect, was placed in 
that temple erected by Solomon to the living God; 
and they were so fitted together that the building 
appeared as one compact and unifurm whole. But 
every defective one was rejected—thereby implying 
that unless the gavel has knocked off the superfluities 
of your passions and the rough edges of your charac- 
ter, thus fitting you to be moral men and perfect 
ashlars, you need never dream of passing the Great 
Architect’s square. Everything is perfect there. 
EverytLing is harmony there. Everything is love 
there, in that masonic home to which all Masons hope 
to arrive who are found worthy. It will bea joyful 
meeting. We have labored and toiled here below; 
but when our span of existence has come to an end, 
and we are bidding adieu to time and time’s objects 
forever, there is a temple above where the upright 
Mason, the true Christian Mason, the Mason who takes 
that light for his guide, the Mason who studies the 
works of God with reverence, will meet and receive 
the reward of their labors. 

There is another most expressive symbol—the pot 
of incense—emblematic of the heart rising in thank- 
fulness to God for all his mercies bestowed, for the 
blessings we daily receive from his hand, for the an- 
ticipations of that better world, and the life that shall 
never end. 
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ACROSTICAL SONNET. 


Masonic friendship gilds the evening hour 
As life's sun sinks adown the amber west; 
Sweet on the ear, with soothing magic power, 
Our brothers’ voices greet us ere we rest. 
Nor do we part with them forevermore, 
Reunion we shall find, in lodge more grand, 
Yon starry universe our spangled floor— 
Friendship’s fruition in a fairer land. 
O! shall we then ourselves to evil yield, 
Rob God's great temple of its pillars fair, 
Ere we shall pass to find at last revealed 
Veiled glories only dimly shadowed here? 
Ever we answer such suggestion—* No! 
Rule us, Grand Master, till we upward go!"" 





THE SCARF. 

The scarf was at first an ensign of chivalry. The 
preux chevaliers of the brave “ old days” wore their 
scarfs of the colors preferred by their lady loves. Often 
the lady herself bestowed her own scarf upon her 
knight; in that case it became his prize and property, 
which, according to a law of chivalry, he wore until 
some more fortunate champion deprived him of it at 
the tourney, or until he had accomplished the enter- 
prise enjoined upon him by his lady. 

When the feudal orders of knighthood were founded, 
the scarf, by its form and color, served as a distinct- 
ive insignia; and it was employed for the same pur- 
pose by the leaders of different factions, or the chiefs 
of hostile armies. The scarf was for them and their 
soldiers what a difference in uniform or decoration, 
or a rosette or cockade, is for warriors and politicians 
now-a-days. The Crusaders wore a white scarf, and 
they carried it en sautoir, or slantwise,in which fash- 
ion it was worn until the seventeenth century. At 
present it is usually bound like a girdle round the 
waist. 

During the intestine struggles of the factions of Ar- 
mazac and Orleans, the former were distinguished by 
ascarf of red, and the latter by a simple band of 
white linen. The royal armies at a later period wore 
scarfs of white, while during the Revolution of ’98 
the members of the National Assembly and public 
officers generally, wore a tri-colored scarf. In Eng- 
land the favorite color of the scarf has been red; but 
in the civil wars white was usually worn by the cava- 
liers, while at least a portion of the Roundhead troops 
adopted green. 

This article of costume, or decoration, is now usu- 
ally termed a sash, whether worn from the shoulder 
or about the waist. Knights Templar call it a baldric 
to distinguish it from the sword belt, although the 
sword may be suspended from either. The sash now 
wrern by Masons probably originated from the scarf 
of the chivalric ages, though Dr. Mackey thinks that 
it is derived from the Zennar, or sacred cord, placed 
upon the candidate in the initiation into the mysteries 
of India, and which every Brahmin was compelled to 
wear. This cord was woven with great solemnity, 
and being put upon the left shoulder, passed over to 
the right side and hung down as low as the fingers 
could reach. 


A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 








regardless of their obligations. If you take such an 
branded as a perjurer! How much more when you 


unsolicited and unsought, and, we solemnly declare, 
uninfluenced by any mercenary motive. You may 


apprentice’s degree you were asked for something. 

7 * * What was the duty there incul- | 
cated upon you? Thatif you ever see an object of | 
distress, you are to remember the condition you were 
then in. 


into debt to their fellow-Masons, and defraud them, | 


Away among the Alleghanies there is a spring, so 
| =mall that a single ox, in a summer’s day, could drain 


oath before a judicial tribunal, and break it, you are | it dry. It steals its unobtrusive way among the hills, 


till it. spreads out in the beautiful Ohio. Thence it 


| 

take it before the altar of Masonry, where we come | stretches away a thousand miles, leaving on its banks 
| 
| 


more than a hundred viliages and cities, and many 
thousand cultivated farms, and bearing on its bosom 


say, Idonot doany worse than others; butevery man | more than half a thousand steamboats. Then joining 
is responsible for his own acts, and not for those of | the Mississippi, it stretches away and away some 
his neighbor. There is another duty which you owe | twelve hundred miles more, till it falls into the great 
to yourneighbor. You remember that in the entered emblem of eternity. It is one of the great tributaries 


| of the ocean, which, obedient only to God, shall roll 


and roar till the angel, with one foot on the sea and 
the other on the land, shall lift up his hand to heaven, 
and swear that time shall be no longer. So with 
moral influence. It is a rill—a rivulet—a river—an 
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These, my brethren, are some of the teachi of | argan—b jless and 


fathomless as eternity. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BETRAYED. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD. 


I cannot tell you why my tears are falling; 
You see the dismal rain fall sad and fast, 
And so my tears, but little reck the blast, 
Which from the clouds about my heart is calling 
This long and bitter shower of tears at last. 


I cannot tell you why my tears are falling: 
Yet every bird that sings upon the tree, 
Doth tell the reason of my tears to me; 

And I alone of all that hear them calling, 
Know what the burden of their song may be. 


I cannot tell you why my tears are falling: 
Their fountain in my breast is all too deep; 
And I can only sit still here and weep, 

Till I may hear the good death-angel calling 
My. watch-worn spirit to a land of sleep. 


DESERTED. 


They tell me sometimes that my heart is breaking: 
I long to show them why I suffer so, 
But that would be the source of deeper woe; 
And so they fancy that mine eyes are taking 
Drops from remembrances of long ago. 


They tell me sometimes that my heart is breaking, 
And ever they beseech me not to grieve, 
And try all ways my sorrow to relieve; 

But ah! the sweet, sad thoughts of its own making— 
These only give my soul the least reprieve. 


They tell me sometimes that my heart is breaking: 
O, let it break, since he has gone from me! 
O, let it break, for I shall never see 

The form I loved, or ere the great awaking, 
And even then, alas, it may not be! 


HEART-BROKEN. 


I hear them whisper that my heart is broken; 
My days are void of peace, my nights of sleep, 
And now, alas, I cannot even weep, 

But I must ever keep one word unspoken, 

One word unspoken I must ever keep. 


I hear them whisper that my heart is broken; 
I only know that all is changed for me, 
And grief is written upon all I see; 

But ah, one word must ever be unspoken, 
One word unspoken must forever be! 


I hear them whisper that my heart is broken; 
My life has crept so long through wind and rain, 
I may not hope to see fair skies again : 

Then let me die and leave the world no token 
Of what so long upon my heart hath lain. 


» 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Bunuers. 


No. XX.—THE RESCUE. 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


“THAT I will, massa, if you'll only make dis ere 
chap dat got me by the leg let go his hold. I know 
dat for sartin he has took out a piece.” 

“Then you might have laid still, and not tried to 
run away,” said Sam, letting go his leg, but the next 
moment springing to his feet, and grasping the negro 
by the shoulder, keeping his hold by the means of the 
garment that served Gimp as both shirt and jacket. 
He had no idea of letting him go, when his services 
were needed, and where, if he was so minded, he 
could elude them in the darkness. 

Captain Lee saw this change in the attitude of Sam 
and the negro, and he saw that the former was pur- 
suing a wise course, but he said: 

“Let go his leg, Hilton. Now, Gimp, tell us the 
truth; were the men you saw soldiers?” 

“Yes, massa, I ’spects dey were, ’cause they had 
dat kind of toggery on, and I heard dem say dat dey 
had been hunting arter runaway prisoners all de 
day, and dat dey were glad dey had got on de track 
of some ob dem at last.” 

“There can be no doubt, boys, of the identity of 
these two men with our friends; and now shall we 
not run a little danger for their sakes?” 

“ Yes, yes,” came from every one. 

« Gimp, how would you like to go North, and be a 
free man—to leave these wovds, and not be in danger 
of falling into the hands of your old master again?” 

‘‘J should like dat first-rate. Will you let me go 
wid you, massa, when you go?” 

“We are Yankees, trying to get out of the country, 
and upon one condition, you may go with us; and 
that is, to lead us by the nearest cut to that hut you 
spoke of.”” 

“Tl do it, massa, only make dis chap let go my 
collar—’cause he hurts.” 

“ You'll not try to run away from us, Gimp?” 

‘‘ When dis nigger says a thing, he'll do jest as 
though he took his Bible oath on it.” 

“Then lead on, and we will fullow close. Let go 
your hand, Sam; I guess that we may trust him, only 
if he tries to elude us, bring your hand down, and 
keep it there.” 

«No need of dat, massa—I’ll take you to the ole 
witch’s hut, as sartin as eber anything was.” 

“On with you, then—we have not a moment to 
lose.” 


heels. Captain Lee came close behind them, and his 
men at his back, all eager to rescue those whom as 
comrades they had learned to prize so highly. 

The way to the hut seemed a long one to our friends, 
and they could not help having suspicions that their 
guide might be playing them false, nd leading them 
into danger, instead of to the hut that he had said he 
had come from at sunset. To them it seemed that 
they had passed over ground enough to have reached 
it before this, had the negro led them directly there, 
and their suspicions grew deeper that for some pur- 
pose he was playing them false. Captain Lee laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of Sam, and said, in a low 
tone: 

“ Where is our guide leading us to? Is it best to 
trust him further in this uncertainty?” 

“T have thought of this for the last ten minutes, 
captain. Shall I bring him to anchor, and make 
some inquiries as to what his intentions are?” 

“It would be well todo so. I can’t helpsuspecting 
him, seeing how easily he could lead us into danger, 
was he so minded.” 

It seemed to them that Gimp must have overheard 
their conversation, for just as Sam was about to lay 
his hand again upon the shoulder of the negro, that 
individual paused, and in a low tone exclaimed: 

“ Hist, we’re almost dar!” 

Uttering this caution, he again moved forward, to 
which they made no objection, after this announce- 
ment. It grew lighter, and the trees were further 
apart, and from this they inferred that they were ap- 
proaching a clearing in the forest. It was not many 
minutes before the outlines of Dame Goldweight’s 
hut was visible, and they saw that a dim light was 
shining out from the one small window, and through 
the crevice beneath the door. In the light, dim and 
indistinct, that was emitted from the latter, they 
could see the form of two men, apparently keeping 
guard over those within. 

Not hardly prehending the ing of this, and 
wondering what had become of their companions, if 
these were a part of those seen by the negro, they 
paused for a moment, uncertain how to act, until 
they could find out who were the inmates of the hut. 
If Woodsell and Graythern were there, they were 
prisoners, and it was probable that they were such, 
or the men would not be guarding the door; yet 
they would not be doing so, if the rest of their com- 
panions were within. 

Since coming within sight of the hut, they had 
used extreme caution. Not a word had been spoken 
above a whisper, and now a consultation was held 
between Captain Lee and Sam Hilton in this manner. 
After a few words Gimp was admitted to the council. 


“Do you think that you can creep up to the hut, 
and find out who there is within, without being seen 
by those by the door?” asked Captain Lee of the 
negro. 

“ Yes, massa, I can do dat in no time. ’Spects dey 
couldn’t tell me from a piece ob de night, nohow.” 

“Go ahead, then, and be careful. Come back as 
soon as you can.” 

“Yes, massa;” and the negro glided away towards 
the hut, which was not above ten rods from where 
they were standing. 

He had been gone not more than time enough to 
reach the hut, when Sam exclaimed, in a low tone: 

“Who of you are asleep?” 

“ Not any one, I should judge,” replied the captain. 
“ My men are all awake, I would wager quite a sum.” 

“Hark! Don’t you hear some one breathing 
heavily?” 

The party listened intently, and they all plainly 
heard the regular breathing of a heavy sleeper, ap- 
parently but a short distance away. 

* Some one is sleeping like a top,” said one of the 
men, “and I am going to find out who it is;” and he 
glided away from the party, before any one could 
have interposed any objection. 

Slowly the moments went by, as the party waited 
the return of their scouts. Gimp was the first to re- 
turn, and so akin was he to the darkness, that they 
were not aware of his presence, until he stood close 
beside them, and so unexpected was his appearance, 
that Sam Hilton could not repress a start of surprise 
when he found him close to his elbow. Gimp chuckled 
as he noticed this. That he had frightened him who 
had given him his full in the forest, pleased him 
mightily, and it was with difficulty that he could re- 
press a loud laugh at his expense. 

“ Well, Gimp, who is there in the hut?” demanded 
the captain, bringing down his hand rather forcibly 
upon the side of the negro’s shoulder, in such a man- 
ner as to make him repress the merriment that 
threatened every moment to burst forth. 

“De ole witch and de young woman are dar, and 
so is de two men dat you want to find,” said Gimp, 
now completely sobered, and rubbing his shoulder, as 
if he still felt the impression made by the hand of the 
captain. 

“And who are those two by the door?” demanded 
the captain, glad to find that he had not been mis- 
taken in the impression that his friends were the two 
men who had been seen by the negro. 

“ Dey are sojers, and are watching de door, to hin- 
der anybody from going out.” 

“Do you think they are part of those you saw this 
afternoon?” 

**Yes, massa; and I ’spects dat de rest—” 

“Are asleep, not twenty yards from this place,” 
broke in the man who had volunteered to find out 
from whence the sound of heavy breathing had pro- 
ceeded, and who had joined the party, without being 
perceived by any one. 

“ How many are there?” asked the captain. 








Gimp sprang forward, with Sam Hilton close to his 





It was so dark beneath the trees that I could not see 
distinctly.” 

Captain Lee and Sam Hilton conversed together for 
& moment apart, and then the former said, in a low 
tone, addressing his men: 

“ Boys, we are more than two to their one, and to 
rescue our friends, and to get off safe with them, we 
have got to take these men prisoners, and keep them 
so, until we are a long way from this. They are 
armed, and we are not, and there they have the ad- 
vantage; but if we fall upon them now, while they 
are asleep, the advantage is on ourside. Their arms 
will be a great advantage to us in our flight, and that 
alone is worth the attempt to take them from them. 
Follow me closely, and when we are close upon them, 
let two of you each attend to one, and we shall have 
an easy victory. Three of you go with Hilton, and 
attend to the sentinels at the door, as soon as you 
have possessed yourselves of the weapons of the 
sleeping men. Now, boys, be careful, and we shall 
have no trouble.” 

Silently they moved t ds the sl , under 
the guidance of the man who had ascertained their 
whereabouts. They were lying motionless, and it 
was evident that they were sleeping soundly, or at 
least they gave no evidence that they were awake. 
So silently that their footfall gave back no echoes, the 
Yankee captain and his crew came up, and the first 
that the tired, sleeping men knew of their approach, 
they were each grasped as in a vice, while a low voice 
bade them remain utterly silent, unless they wished 
a pistol-ball through their heads, and, bewildered and 
confused, not knowing the numbers of their assail- 
ants, they thought discretion the better part of valor, 
so they made no effort to escape the hold the Yankees 
had made upon them. 

There was one exception to this quietness on the 
part of the surprised men, and this was Captain Har- 
low. The events of the evening had so excited him, 
and the chagrin he felt at thus being outwitted in the 
manner he had, that after lying down, he found it 
impossible to sleep. His companion, whose blanket 
he shared, had soon fallen asleep, and more than 
once as he laid awake, he was tempted to throttle the 
unsuspecting man that lay at his side, and who little 
dreamed of the vindictive thoughts that were run- 
ning through the mind of him who was sharing his 
bed. Had he been able to do the deed, and no suspi- 
cion become attached to himself, he would not have 
hesitated for a moment; but this he knew was im- 
possible. So he lay still, finding himself unable to 
sleep, nursing his wrath, and vowing vengeance, if 
ever the time came when it could be obtained with- 
out harm to himself. 

Though awake, he had not heard the footsteps that 
were gathering around, yet he saw his assailants, be- 
fore they had time to throw themselves upon him, 
and, springing to his feet, he drew a pistol, aimed it 
at the foremost, and fired. The ball missed, just 
glancing the temple of the man, who with a bound 
sprang forward, and with one blow of his clenched 
hand sent him to the earth, from which he never 
rose alive, for one barrel of the pistol was yet unex- 
ploded, and falling upon it, by some means its con- 
tents were discharged into his breast, killing him al- 
most instantly. 

The discharge of the pistol alarmed the sentinels 
at the door of the hut, and one of them advanced 
towards the spot from whence the sound proceeded; 
but he was met by Sam Hilton, and three or four 
others, who demanded his surrender, and upon being 
told that his comrades were all captured, he conclud- 
ed that it would be of no use to resist, so he gave up 
his rifle, as did his companion at the door. 

While this was going on, the inmates of the hut 
had been in ignorance of what was transpiring with- 
out. No sleep had visited them since they had been 
left to themselves, and the pistol-shot had started 
them from the dark picture of the future, that lay in 
such terrible reality before them. What the shots 
meant, they could not determine, but they had no 
hopes that it would better their condition, let it be 
what it might. They heard words exchanged with 
the sentinel] outside, and bent their heads to listen. 
The voice they heard sounded familiar, but it was 
Woodsell that caught the clue at last, aud he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Either I am asleep and dreaming, or that is the 
voice of Sam Hilton.” 

“You are right,” exclaimed Graythern, springing 
to his feet. ‘That is Graythern’s voice, and we are 
saved once more! Yes, wife, saved again!” and once 
more he pressed her to his breast, just as the door of 
the hut was thrown open, and Sam Hilton, followed 
by a number of the men, stepped into the apartment, 
in the midst of whom was the sentinel, now unarmed, 
and apparently not displeased with his situation. 


Joyfully the two men grasped the hand of Sam 
Hilton. Their joy was too great to be expressed in 
words, for they were snatched as it were from death 
itself. 

“ You are safe,” said Sam, returning the pressure 
of his friends, “and I am thankful for that. Wehad 
no thoughts of meeting you again, when you bid us 
good-by in Charleston.” 

“ Neither did we expect to see you atliberty—much 
less in the condition to do us the great favor that you 
have just done us,” said Graythern, 

Captain Lee here made his appearance, and again 
were the greetings exchanged between the united 
party. Both he and Sam Hilton received an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Graythern, and she expressed in the 
warmest manner the gratitude she felt towards those 
who had rendered them so signal a service. 

With some cords, which they procured from Dame 








“I counted ten of them, but there may be more. 


ceal their satisfaction, when they learned that Cap- 
tain Harlow had met his death, and was even then 
lying cold and stark without. Graythern could now 
leave his wife behind him, as he resumed his wander- 
ing, with the satisfaction of knowing that she had no 
longer anything to fear from him who had well nigh 
brought them to destruction. 

Dame Goldweight did not attempt to conceal the 
exultation she felt at the death of Captain Harlow, 
and as she flew around the hut, in her efforts to pre- 
pare something for the hungry men to eat, she ever 
and anon would give utterance to the satisfaction she 
felt that judgment had come to him at last, and the 
many indignities that had been heaped upon her by 
him were at last avenged. All the food the hut con- 
tained was prepared for the hungry party, but Cap- 
tain Lee hesitated to partake of it. Was it not all 
she had in the world, and would she not suffer if 
they should rob her of it? But after repeated assur- 
ances from the old woman that in the morning she 
could procure more, they attacked the viands, and 
soon every remnant of them had disappeared, and 
the men looked wistfully towards the coals, as if they 
wished there were more potatoes hidden among the 
glowing embers, from which the main portion of their 
repast had been drawn. ‘ 

By the time their repast was over, the night was 
well nigh gone, and the fugitives knew that it was 
time they were again on their way towards the coast, 
and, as they hoped, to liberty again. But an hour or 
two remained before daylight, and this they must 
improve, as there would be little or no chance of be- 
ing observed in the darkness. All were of this opin- 
ion, and preparations were at once made for their 
departure. 

They examined the cords of their prisoners, and 
found they were secure, and that of themselves they 
could not escape. They had no time to dispose of the 
body of Captain Harlow, and it was left for the sol- 
diers to give it a burial, or to carry it to his former 
place of residence, as they should see fit, when they 
had regained their liberty. 

Of Dame Goldweight, Captain Lee asked that she 
would guard well the prisoners until noon that day, 
and then set them at liberty, as by that time they 
would, if they were lucky, be beyond their pursuit, 
and they would have nothing to fear from them. 
This the old woman promised to do faithfully, and 
then they gathered outside the hut, ready to take 
their departure, only awaiting the coming of Gray- 
thern, who was taking leave of his wife within. 

The interview was over, and the party was ready 
to move. Mrs, Graythern accompanied her husband 
to the door, her cheeks suffused with tears at again 
parting from him. Captain Lee wished her good-by, 
and the return of happier days, which was echoed by 
Woodsell and Hilton, and then the party set out once 
more upon their wanderings, 





ICE AND WATER. 

We must not, in our account of some of the prop- 
erties of water, which afford peculiar evidence of de- 
sign, omit to mention the action of the cold atmos- 
phere of winter upon the ponds and lakes. These 
are cooled from the surface, and a circulation is 
established by the constant sinking of the chilled 
water, until the temperature falls to forty degrees. 
But at this point, still eight deg above freezing 
point, the circulation stops. The surface water, as 
it cools below this temperature, remains at the top, 
and in the end freezes; but then a remarkable pro- 
vision comes into play. Most substances are heavier 
in their solid than in their liquid state; but ice, on 
the contrary, is lighter than water, and therefore 
floats on its surface. Moreover, as ice is a very poor 
conductor of heat, it serves as a protection to the 
lake; so that at the depth of a few feet, at most, the 
temperature of the water during winter is never un- 
der forty degrees, although the atmosphere may 
continue for weeks below zero. But for this wise 
and merciful provision, the occurrence of a severe 
winter would behold the complete destruction of our 
fresh-water fish. 

If water resembled other liquids, and continued to 
contract with cold to its freezing point—if the excep- 
tions we have mentioned had not: been made, the 
whole order of Nature would have been reversed. 
The circulation just described would continue until 
the whole mass of water in the lake had fallen to the 
freezing point. The ice would then first form at the 
bottom, and congelation would continue until the 
whole lake had been changed into une mass of solid ice. 
Upon such a mass the hottest summer would produce 
but little effect, for the poor conducting power would 
then prevent its melting; and instead of ponds and 
lakes, we should have large masses of ice, which dur- 
ing the summer would melt on the surface to the 
depth of only a few feet. It is unnecessary to state 
that this condition of things would be utterly incon- 
sistent with the existence of aquatic plants or ani- 
mals, and it would be almost as fatal to organic life 
everywhere. The soil itself would, to a certain ex- 
tent, share in the fate of the ponds, remaining frozen 
to the depth of many feet, and the only effect of the 
summer’s heat would be to melt a few inches at the 
surface. It would be, perhaps, possible to cultivate 
some hardy ls in such a climate, but this would 
be all. Trees and shrubs could not brave the severity 
of the winter. Thus, then, it appears that the very 
existence of some forms of life depends on an appa- 











Goldweight, they securely bound their prisoners, 


rent exception to a general law of Nature. 


leaving them beneath the trees where they had been 
surprised, under guard of a portion of the men, 
Graythern told the story of his capture, and to whom 
he had been indebted for it, and they could not con- 
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Che World in Miniature. 
(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 
CHILD AND CHERUB. 


BY EDWARD P. NOWELL. 


Baby Nora, peering out 
Through the casement, gave a shout, 
So full of glee— 
Its melody 
Blending with the thrush’s trill, 
Like the breeze with rippling rill: 
*Twas a scene so sweet to see, 
That I gazed admiringly. 
Passing by her home next day, 
All is mute—no child at play, 
No open blind, 
No face I find! 
Baby Nora, why so still? 
Dost thou sleep, or art thou ill? 
Hush! give ear!—her spirit is 
Hymning heavenly harmonies! 

The Birmingham Post says that at Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire, England, there is an old charter, or custom, 
whereby the mayor of the borough is at liberty, 
during Lent, to take a couple of eggs out of every 
basketful exposed for sale in the market. For many 
years the mayors have refrained from exercising this 
privilege, and it was thought to have become obso- 
lete. The present incumbent, however, has insisted 
on his right, to the great indignation of the people, 
who propose to disregard the old adage, and put all 
their eggs in one basket. 

A Frenchman was tried in Richmond, the other 
day, by a drumhead court martial, for striking a 
woman in one of the markets with his cane. He was 
convicted, and in punishment was paraded through 
the streets to the tune of the “‘ Rogue’s March,” with 
a large placard labelled “‘ This for striking a woman.” 
The populace enjoyed the affair much more than the 
Frenchman. 

A letter from Raleigh, North Carolina, tells a story 
of a gallant brigadier, who made a visit to the asylum 
for the deaf and dumb near that city, and was so 
much delighted, that he sent his band over the same 
evening to serenade the inmates. The fact becoming 
known, he was importuned to invite the inmates of 
the blind asylum to see his next parade. 

About six months ago George Augustus Sala pub- 
lished a letter, in which he related a part of a con- 
versation which had passed between Sanders and 
himself, and said distinctly that Sanders told him of 
the plotting of atrocities which would make the world 
shudder. The question now arises whether this re- 
ferred to the crime of murder, or only to that of arson. 

The death of the Grand Duke Nicholas, the oldest 
son of the emperor of Russia, at Nice, is announced. 
He was born September 20, 1843.. He was betrothed 
to the Princess Dagmar, of Denmark, sister of the 
wife of the Prince of Wales. She is seventeen years 
old. The second son of the emperor is the Grand 
Duke Alexander, now twenty years old. There are 
at least two other sons; so the succession to the 
imperial honors is not likely to fail. 

A Washington letter says, ‘‘ Let those beware who 
attempt to oppose the policy of President Johnson. 
Mr. Lincoln has been credited with firmness, but in 
his successor’s little tinger there will be more of the 
Jacksonian firmness than there was in Mr. Lincoln’s 
whole hand.” 

It is stated asa significant fact, that, while wives 
constantly visit and condole with their husbands 
when imprisoned, husbands seldom or never visit 
their erring wives in prison, but almost invariably 
desert them in their trouble. And yet how many of 
these poor women have suffered brutality at the 
hands of their criminal husbands. 

“Doctor, I want you to prescribe for me.” The 
doctor feels her pulse. ‘There is nothing the mat- 
ter, madam; you only need rest.”—‘‘Now, doctor, 
just look at my tongue! Just look at it—look at it! 
Now say, what does that need?”—“1 think that 
needs rest, too.” Exit madam, in a state of great 
excitement. 

Silver crinolines are now substituted for steel ones 
by many of the belles of Paris. We had no idea that 
crinolines were made for show and display, but hid- 
den from the eyes—at least of man—but we presume 
the ladies know best. 

In the midst of a stormy discussion, a gentleman 
Tose to settle the matter in dispute. Waving his 
hands majestically over the excited disputants, he 
began, “Gentleman, all I want is common sense—” 
“Exactly,” Jerrold interrupted; “that is precisely 
what you do want!? The discussion was lost in a 
burst of laughter. 

A well-known member of the Prench Corps Legis- 
latif was ata ball of Prince Metternich’s in Paris, 


that she might never be thrashed by her husband. 
The emigration from Irish ports during the year 
1864 amounted to 114,903 persons, of whom 61,125 
were males, and 53,778 females, being a decrease of 
2917 compared with the previous year. Since the Ist 


of May, 1851, no less than 1,516,026 emigrants have 
left Ireland, 





and everybody smiled when the illustrious member 
paced the room in his silk stockings and breeches. 
He thought the admiration was paid to his person, 
when suddenly he gazed in a looking-glass, and, alas! 
Saw that the pads of his legs had been sliding to the 
front. 

Upon the marriage of Miss Wheat, of Virginia, an 
editor hoped that her path might be flowery, and 


Ruch in Bittle. 


Our government should keep 100,000 men under 
arms for two years at least. 
Resignations are the order of the day. Useful and 
useless officers are leaving. 
The coal trade is reported in a depressed condition. 
We should think it might be. 
The Petroleans in Oil City are said to be greatly 
given to intemperance. 
Half a million dollars of prize money was distrib- 
uted in the navy last month. 
Ten thousand Circassian children are annually ex- 
ported from Turkey to Egypt, and sold. 
The scarlet fever has invaded the palace of the 
Tuileries. 
In six years, “Peter’s Pence” amounts to eight 
and 2 half millions of dollars. 
They tell of an English ass who had £1,750,000 
sterling invested in the rebel loan. 
Eight thousand prisoners in Fort Delaware have 
taken the oath of allegiance. 
The evidence is now quite plain that the assassi- 
nation conspiracy originated in Canada. 
Trade in Richmond is being revived, and many 
stores are opened. 
General Grant has taken possession of his new 
house in Philadelphia. 
On the 9th of May over seventeen millions of dollars 
were subscribed to the popular loan. 
The governor has appointed the Ist of June asa 
day of fast. 
The small pox is raging in Richmond, and vaccina- 
tion is the order of the day. 
George Sanders and Beverly Tucker have “ske- 
daddled.” 
Sims Reeves, the English tenor, couldn’t be per- 
suaded to come to Boston. 
One of the Charleston Rhetts has taken the oath of 
allegiance. 
A trout caught in Danby was twenty-one inches 
long, and weighed four pounds. 
The Southern Confederacy, poor old maid, is enjoy- 
ing her single State—Texas. 
A grand review of veterans is suggested for next 
Fourth of July. 
The New York poli 
ant in blue flannel. 
Anna Dickinson gave the proceeds of a lecture— 
$922.38—to the Lincoln monument fund. 
Ten Broeck has made a large pile of money in 
England this season. 
The late Dr. Mott had the steadiest hand and the 
quickest eye in the universe. 
Our amiable English friends all contend that the 
rebellion is dead. 
The released slaves of Petersburg contend that 
they have no wish to work. 
Robinson, who saved Mr. Seward’s life, is receiving 
some handsome presents. 
Judge Patterson, son-in-law of President Johnson, 
has been chosen U. S. senator from Tennessee. 
Burglars are plenty in Rutland, Vt. A lady found 
a large one in her closet, recently. 
Mr. Peabody, the famous London banker, con- 
templates a visit to this country. 
The last failure in Glasgow involves a loss of 
$3,750,000. 
General Grant is sadly interfering with official 
perquisites. , 
The New York courts had to adjourn over May 
day. The jurors were moving. 
Another gold speculator in New York has com- 
mitted suicide. 
Rents in New York city are seventy-five per cent. 
higher. 
Whether fish close their eyes when they sleep is 
said to be an open question. 
Quilp says the increased tax on spirits is the natu- 
ral cause of so many melancholy faces. 
Jeff Davis is said so be thoroughly despised in 
Richmond. 
Bismark and the crown prince of Prussia have had 
a falling out. 
Twenty-one thousand negroes have enlisted, during 
the war, from Kentucky. 
Lady Thurlow, daughter of Lord Elgin, will pre- 
side at the British legation in Washington. 
New York is very much distressed at the ice mo- 
nopoly in that city. 
The Irish emigration will be unusually large this 
year. 
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Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Diag Panes Mr. Joseph 8. Hill, of 
Miss Mary E 

“By fey. Dr. M' “Glory. Mr. Thomas H. Roylance to Miss 

Me ite hay hs Manning, Mr. J. W. Dysert to Miss Emma 





“ee Rev. Mr. Godwerth, Mr. William W. Beals to Miss 
Wig 
wie Sete by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Charles H. White to 
ie A. Spooner. 
“= ng by Rev. M M x, Cope, Mr. Theodore H. Buck 
to Miss Lizzie S. Thursto 
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this city, Mrs. Hannah Mallett. 74; Mr. Oren Peck, 
aot ies. Maria Chandler, 39: Mrs. Mary Madigan, 56; ote: 
William Whitmarsh, 49; Mr. William Crow, 46; Mr. - 


; Mr. Stephen Roberts 
bie Poor et Mrs. Priscilla Harrison, 90; Mr. 8. K. 





5 oe , Mrs. Harriet S. Burchsted, 63; Mr. James 
S. Whitney, 66. 


t Dorchester, Mr. J. Amory Davis, 60. 
At Groton, Mr. George H. Brown. 55. 
‘At Marblehead, Mr. Erastus Ware, 76. 





At Manchester, Mr. George F. Rust, 35. 


Che Pouseheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Rout Cakes. 

Take a pound of ground almonds and a pound of 
fine, sifted sugar, a few grains of nutmeg, a little 
grated lemon peel; dry it well up into a stiffish 
paste; work it well; if too stiff it will crack; then add 
a trifle more yolk of egg, and form into cakes to suit 
the fancy; no cutters are used; they must be made 
a day or two; after they are formed, let them stand 
on sugared paper, upon your baking sheet; bake 
them in a quick oven; a few minutes will do. 





Bread without Crust. 

The housewife who would bake her bread or bis- 
cuit without a dry, hard crust, can do so very readily. 
Just before placing the bread in the oven, she has 
only to rub its surface with butter or lard. This will 
close the pores, prevent the escape of the gas which 
is produced by the yeast, and the escape of the steam 
which is produced by the moisture of the heated loaf. 
Bread thus baked will be almost crustless. 





Rye Drop Cakes, 

To one pint of sour or buttermilk, add two eggs, a 
small teaspoonful of soda, a little salt and rye meal, 
sufficient to make a batter that will spread a little, 
but not run. Drop in muffin-rings with a spoon. 
For baking they will require twice the time of com- 
mon griddle-cakes. They are also nice baked in cups 
about fifteen minutes, 


English Everton Taffy. 

Two pounds of brown sugar, half a pound of butter, 
a wineglass of vinegar and water mixed; boil these 
halfan hour. Then try it with a steel in cold water; 
if it will slip off and break brittle, pour it into pans 
to cool. 





Che Florist. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Lisianthus. 

Ligneous, perennial and biennial plants, natives of 
the West Indies; which require a hothouse or green- 
house in our climate. L. Ri li has h 
purple flowers; but they are not so beautiful as was 
at first supposed, and the species is neither hardy 
nor annual. All the species should be grown in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and they are all propa- 
gated by cuttings struck in sand, under a bell-glass. 








Cerinthe (Honeywort). 

Hardy annuals, more curious than beautiful, that 
will grow in any soil or situation; and which, if 
sown in spring or summer, will generally come into 
flower in about six weeks from the time of sowing; 
and if sown in autumn, they will stand through the 
winter. 


Liriodendron. 

The tulip-tree is very ornamental from its flowers, 
which somewhat resemble those of the parrot-tulip, 
and its curiously-shaped leaves. It seldom flowers 
till it has become a large tree. The seeds often lie 
two years in the ground before they come up. 








Littea, or Lyttxa. 

Handsome plants, with spreading leaves and long 
spikes of flowers. The fine plant, formerly known as 
Bonapartea juncea, is now called Littea geminiflora. 
They should be grown in sandy loam, and are in- 
creased by suckers from the roots. 





Lisanthe. 

The plants should be grown in a greenhouse, in 
peat and sand; and they are propagated by cuttings 
of the tips of the shoots, like heaths. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L, AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKF: or, =a Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, 3s, Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. WILLIAMS, 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph coasters Protege. A 
‘Tale of Crime and Retribution. By Mattuew S. VINTON. 

THE VISCONTI: he Barbarigo the Stranger. by 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: ore The 
Alburn Hall. A ‘ale of old Englan 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THE SEA LARK: or, The uadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUS CosB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Neiter. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGusTINE J. H. Du NE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Sete ont Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, ae Privateer of the Penob- 

scot. By SYLVANUS 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shespeheotecs of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY RE 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, a Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 

MARICN'S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

By D . H. RoBinson. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The ee 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus Coss. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir oy Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE REBEL — or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinso 

NEVERFAIL: “e ‘The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Lig 4 Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS COBB 

THE ARKANSAS BANGOR: or, Senate the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRA 
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THE KING OF THE SEA, A Tale < ot the Fearless. 


and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, | The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. ° By LrEUTz NANT Mu 

= TEXAN CRUISER: by ‘tibiae the Wan- 

derer. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: 8 ae ‘The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LizguTENANT Mur 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, ake Young Hunter of 
Virginia. By SYLvanus Coss, J 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusB.isHers, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


0" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publi of a new work 
with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN ROAEE: ry The Priva- 

teer of 1776. By Sy_vanus Coss 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: oh “The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_tvanus Coss, Jr. 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: $e The Tory 

and his League. By SyL_vanus Coss, J 
No. 5.—THE SILVER BAND: Bam The Mabratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 
No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or The Si 

Mystic Tie. By Masor Ben: PERLEY Poone. We 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: oy shes com 

the Cabin and the Wilderness. y 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN H. SEED t or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANnus Coss, J R. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The R 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. F Bg 
Ne. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or ) The Heir 
nd the Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
urn: 








1 s of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLE 

POORE 

No. 14. —THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, By Mas. 
L. 8S. Goopw 


No. 15.— FIT7-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BazRINnGTO. 


No. Air AO VOLUNTEER: or. 
onterey. By NED BUNTLINE. o% The Mois of 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: ung 

Lion of Mount Hor. By Sytvaxus ty hata 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. ty Fae Paley 
No. 19.—THE eeu ROBBERS. A 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. were 
No, 20.-THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Strugg 

of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN ‘FITTS, , a 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isuEnrs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BABY’S CUP. 
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BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 
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Little thought that loving friend, 
When she traced inscription fond 
On the gift for love's swect bond— 

Soon the baby feet would tend 
Toward the way by angels trod; 

That she, borne from darkened room, 

Boftly laid ‘neath June's bright bloom, 
Would in spirit soar to God. 


On some hidden shelf lay by 
The pretty toy that pleased her well; 
My ear still hears that funeral bell; 
Yet, yet I knew our child might die. 
Well, He who took within his arms, 
And pressed dear children to his breast, 
Has lain ours there in endless rest; 
In sleep so full of blessed charms. 





+ 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club. 


THIRTEENTH MEETING. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L, WILLIAMS, 


A TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS. 

“«T UNDERSTAND that one of our Club has recently 
made a visit to Niagara Falls, and as it is very likely 
that some of us may never have an opportunity of 
seeing this wonder of the world, perhaps a narrative 
of the visit would afford us instruction and amuse- 
ment,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“0, we shall be delighted to hear it. We would 
like it very much,” said a number of eager voices. 

“ Well, Nathan, you hear the decision! Nothing 
will please us better than an account of your visit,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 

“JT will relate it with pleasure,” said Nathan Pills- 
bury, “ for it is an episode in my life which I shall 
néver forget, and never grow weary of thinking over. 
The school which I attend recently had a vacation 
of a week, and father, who had often heard me ex- 
press a wish to see Niagara Falls, thought it would 
be a good time for brother Bennie and myself to go 
there. At first we were afraid we should have to 
postpone the trip, b father’s busi prevent- 
ed his accompanying us, and we were hardly old 
enough to go so far alone; but fortunately a Mr. Hill 
was about to make the same journey, so he gladly 
consented to take charge of us. When Harry Ben- 
ton and George Brooks heard that we were going, 
they got permission to join us, and as we wanted one 
other to make the party all the more and merrier, we 
asked James Ashton to go, too; so we had a nice 
party of six. 

On Monday morning we all met at the Worcester 
Railroad station, and after purchasing tickets for Buf- 
falo, which cost twelve dollars and a quarter each, 
we had our baggage checked for Utica, as it would be 
too fatiguing to ride to Buffalo, so we decided to sleep 
at Utica, and take the morning train to continue our 
journey. The cars were quite full, but we found 
three seats together, and turned one over, so as to 
allew four of us to sit facing each other. We had a 
long ride before us, but were well prepared for it, for 
James Ashton had a small satchel full of entertain- 
ing books; Harry Benton brought his chessboard and 
men, constructed on purpose for travelling, each 
square having a small hole in the centre, and each 
piece being mounted on a peg. Then we had news- 
papers, comic magazines, and an Appleton’s Railway 
Guide, so that we could tell the names of the towns 
we passed through, and the distances between them. 

“ Our train was an express, and did not stop after 
leaving Boston till it reached Framingham, a dist 
of twenty miles; from there it sped on to Worcester, 
where it stopped a few moments, as if to take breath, 
and then flew to Springfield. Here the train was to 
tarry half an hour, to give those who wished it a 
chance to eat dinner. As we were all pretty hungry, 
we all got out, and ran acrors the track to the Massa- 
soit House, where we paid a dollar and a quarter each 
for a dinner-ticket, which admitted us to the dining- 
room, where a grand repast awaited us. 

“After disposing of as many good things as the 
limited time would admit, we hurried back to our 
seats in the cars, some of us taking care to bring 
away an orange or two, and a handful of filberts, for 
these could be eaten with much more comfort in the 
cars. Now we began to see the Berkshire hills rear- 
ing their gray heads on either side of us, and we 
thought what jolly coasts the Berkshire boys must 
have in winter down their steep and snow-clad sides. 
By-and-by we came to the pretty town of Pittsfield, 
and now we were about to bid farewell to the Old 
Bay State, and enter upon the great Empire State. 








In a few minutes the cars stopped again, and, looking’ 


from the window, we saw, painted upon & small 


| wooden building, the words ‘State Line,’ and it so 


happened that if a line had been drawn across the 
cars directly from that sign, it would have left half 
our party in New York, and half in Massachusetts. 

«‘* Hallo, Harry! how’s the weather over there in 
New York?’ said Bennie; and so we amused our- 
selves till the engine jerked us all into New York 
State together, and hurried on to East Albany. 

“ Here we had to get out, and walk on board a fer- 


ry-boat, which bore us safely across the Hudson River, | 


and landed us in the good old city of Albany, close by 
the Delavan House. It was a little after five in the 





afternoon, and as the train which was to carry us still 
further west would not leave for three quarters of 
an hour, we decided to take a walk and see the city. 
And we were well repaid, for there are many hand- 
some buildings to be seen there, including the State 
House and the Albany Academy. The City Hall is 
also a beautiful building. 

“ The time passed away quickly, and we got to the 
New York Central Railroad station just in time to 
secure seats. But an hour or two of daylight re- 
mained, and we could only see the queer Dutch-look- 
ing town of Schenectady, and one or two smaller 
places, when the lamps in the car were lighted, and 
we read and talked till our ears were gladd 


rather unpleasant. After riding two miles, we came 
to the Suspension Bridge, and a wonderful work of 
art itis. The width of the river here is eight hun- 
dred feet, and this bridge, so light and airv, as if 
built by fairy fingers, will sustain a weight of twelve 
thousand tous. It is supported by four large wire 
cables, of ten inches in diameter, which pass over 
towers on each bank of the river, eighty-eight feet 
high. Perhaps you can judge better of the grandeur 
of this bridge, when I tell you that Bunker Hill 
Monument, if placed on a raft, could pass beneath it 
without touching, as the bridge is two hundred and 
fifty feet above the water, or thirty feet higher than 





the announcement that we had arrived at Utica. 


“It was a quarter past ten, and we had been riding 
nearly fourteen hours, and were ready and willing to 
take anap. Baggs’s Hotel adjoins the Utica Station, 
and into that we marched in single file, and gave our 
baggage checks to a porter, who went out after the 
valises and trunks. We were shown to large, well- 
furnished rooms, and having requested to be awaked 
at four o’clock in the morning, we were soon sound 
asleep. 

“It did not seem to me that I had slept more than 
a minute, when the loud rap on the door aroused us. 
It seemed hard to get up and travel again, but we 
knew that cars, like time and tide, waited for no man, 
so we hastily dressed ourselves, and then went round 
to the other room, where the rest of our party were, 
and found them nearly ready. At twenty minutes of 
five we started once more on the great New York 
Central for Buffalo. This train had been all night on 
the road, and such a lot of sleepy-heads as we saw in 
that car! Men had curled themselves on the seats; 
women had laid aside their bonnets, and dropped 
asleep in the most cramped and uncomfortable posi- 
tions. One soldier had stretched himself at full length 
on the hard floor, and was snoozing as comfortably as 
if in a bed of down, and perhaps more so. We had 
before us a ride of two hundred miles, which would 
have been tedious enough to any one travelling alone, 
but with games of chess and draughts, and by pleas- 
ant conversation, interrupted now and then by the 
stopping of the train at some large place, like Syra- 
cuse, Rochester or Batavia, the time was soon gone, 
and our destination reached. 

* Our first thoughts were of dinner, for we had not 
had a regular meal since we dined at Springfield, 
breakfast being taken at Rochester, in a great hurry, 
while the cars waited for us. It seemed quite a re- 
lief to sit down at the well-spread table of the Man- 
sion House in Buffalo, and feel that we could be as 
long as we chose, and nothing was waiting. Y 

“ Buffalo is a very handsome city; the streets are 
broad and clean, the public buildings attractive, the 
churches very beautiful. We took a walk through 
Main and Delaware streets, and were much pleased 
with their beauty. There was one thing which struck 
us as singular, considering the distance Buffalo is 
from the seacoast, and that was the forest of masts 
which met our eyes as we looked down Main street. 
It reminded us of Boston. The shipping of Lake 
Erie is quite large, and there are many steamers, 
barges and three-masted schooners loading and un- 
loading at Buffalo. 

“At ten o’clock the next morning, we took the cars 
from the Erie Railroad station for Niagara. As we 
left the Mansion House, an omnibus stood at the 
door, and the driver offered to carry us to the depot 
for three dollars. We asked how far it was, and he 
said it was a long ways, too far to walk. As three 
dollars seemed high for six seats in an omnibus, when 
in Boston we could ride three or four miles for five 
cents apiece, we said we would rather walk, where- 
upon the driver immediately reduced his price one 
half; but even that failed totempt us, and we walked 
off, and found that the station was about three min- 
utes’ walk. We got there just at the same time the 
omnibus did, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 
the mercenary driver had only one old lady for a pas- 
senger. If he had said a reasonable sum at first, he 
would have got it, but by being too grasping, he lost 
all. 

“We could not belp noticing how pletely we 
had got out of sight and sound of Boston. New York 
newspapers were to be found at every turning, but a 
Boston news-paper was not to be seen. While in the 
hall of the Mansion House, I noticed a periodical- 
stand, and the first one that attracted my eye, was 
the neat and attractive face of the * Flag of our Un- 
ion.’ I was glad to see it, and hope it waves in every 
part of our country. 

“Tt is only an hour’s ride from Buffalo to Niagara, 
and the route is very pleasant, but we were all impa- 
tient to see the wonderful cataract, and the cars did 
not go half fast enough. At last they stopped at the 
spacious station, and carriages were waiting to take 
us to the hotel, free of expense. We could hear the 
roar of the mighty torrent as soon as we stepped from 
the cars, and we were told that it can be heard for 
seven or eight miles, and has been heard at Toronto 
in Canada, at the distance of forty-jsive miles. 

“On the way from Buffalo, we made the acquain- 
tance of Colonel Barbour, a gentleman who had been 
at Niagara for thirty summers, and he very kindly 
advised us as to the best way of passing the day. His 
genial nature and merry laugh added to the buoyancy 
of our spirits, aud I shall never think of the roar of 
Niagara’s waters, without connecting them with the 
equally sparkling roars of Colonel Barbour’s laughter. 

“At the hotel we hired a large two-horse carriage, 





| capable of holding all of us comfortably, and the 


driver started for the Canadian shore, via the Sus- 





pension Bridge. The day would have been beautiful, 


| had not the wind been blowing a gale, which made it | 


our t. The toll over this bridge is twenty- 
five cents—trifling enough, when we think that it 
cost half a million dollars to build it. Connected 
with the toll-house is a custom-house officer, whose 
business it is to see that no goods are brought from 
the Canada side without paying the duty. As we 
drove over the bridge, a train of cars passed over 
above our heads, and yet we could hear only a faint 
rumble, so great was the noise of the water-fall two 
miles distant. 

“At last we hed the C: lian shore, and for 
the first time in our lives looked at our native land 
from an outside standpoint, and the sensation on my 
part was as if I had jumped out of myself, and was 
looking to see what manner of boy I was. Ina few 
minutes we came to a point where the beauty and 
sublimity of Niagara burst upon our senses in all its 
mighty grandeur and magnificence. Near us was 
the great horseshoe fall, with its thousands of toxa of 
water thundering incessantly over a precipice one 
hundred and sixty feet in height; and across the 
river was the great American Fall, and the sparkling, 
silvery cascade known as the Centre Fall. I shall never 
forget this scene; no one who has seen it ever will, 
for it is, without doubt, the most majestic, inspiring 
and thrilling picture which God in his goodness has 
given for the gratification of mankind. I could have 
sat for hours, and gazed with untiring eyes on that 
wondrous sight, and a multitude of thoughts crowded 
upon my brain as I looked. 

‘Near where we paused, was the Clifton House, a 
fine large hotel, rendered somewhat famous as being 
the place where Horace Greeley and the rebel com- 
missioners held their singular conference in the sum- 
mer of 1864. A little further on, our driver played 
upon us one of those tricks which travellers often 
have toendure. Suddenly wheeling the carriage up 
to the door of a building, on which was the name of 
S. DAVIS, we were met very cordially by an old gen- 
tleman, who invited us to step up to the cupola, and 
see the view, adding, as an extra inducement, ‘No 
charge, gentlemen, all free;’? but on ascending the 
stairs, instead of arriving at a cupola, we were usher- 
ed into an unfurnished room, where two negroes be- 
gan to dress us in oilcloth suits. On asking what 
this meant, we were told that we were going down 
under the falls. Now as it was such a windy day, 
Mr. Hill was fearful that it might be dangerous, but 
Davis assured us that there was no danger, and that 
the charge was only one dollar each, and we should 
be amply repaid for the outlay. So we donned the 
queer suits, and marched in single file across the 
street, down a long staircase, to the rocky shore of 
the river. We were almost blinded by the spray, 
which blew upon us, and would have wet us to the 
skin, had we not been protected by the water-proof 
clothes. It was not safe to go behind the water-fall, 
so we gazed up at the immense volume of water 
which poured down so incessantly. Here we had the 
best idea of the great height of the falls. I cannot 
describe the beauty of it; words fail to express it. 


“When we returned, we were somewhat surprised 
to find that the crafty Davis demanded his pay in 
gold, and as we had forgotten all about bringing any 
from the United States, he took advantage of it to 
charge us double, or two dollars each in American 
‘ greenbacks ;’ and beside this, we had to pay for the 
negro who put on our suits and showed us the way 
down the winding stair. The whole affair reminded 
us much of the story of the spider and the fly. When 
we reached our hotel again, and told the story, we 
found that these men are considered the pest of the 
falls, and as the carriage drivers receive a commission 
for every customer they bring, nearly every stranger 
gets entrapped. 

“In the afternoon we visited Goat Island. This is 
very near the hotels, and every visitor, after once 
paying a toll of twenty-five cents, can cross the bridge 
as often as he pleases during the season. We found 
that during our visit to the Canadian shore, the high 
wind had torn off a large portion of the roof of the 
Cataract House, one of the large hotels. Goat Island 
divides the Horseshoe from the American Falls, and 
from it can be obtained some of the best views of the 
fall. 

‘““We heard many stories of people who had been 
carried over this watery precipice, and it made us 
shudder to think of it, as we stood on the brink and 
looked down into the awful depth below. One story 
was very distressing. Near Goat Island, and between 
the Centre Fall and the American Fall, is a little 
island, so near the edge of the fall that it looks as if 
it would go over in a minute. This is called Lunar 
Islatid. In 1849,a family named De Forest, from 
Buftalo, were visiting this little island, when a young 
man, a friend of theirs, named Charles Addington, 
took little Annette De Forest in his arms, and said, 
playfully, ‘Now Iam going to throw you in.’ The 
child, probably struck with fear, gave a sudden 
spring, and fell directly into the foaming water. With 
a cry of agony, Addington jumped to her rescue, and 
in a twinkling they were both carried over the falls, 
before the eyes of the horritied parents. 





“There are many other tales and legends told of 
this wild and picturesque place, enough to fill a vol- 
ume. We next visited the Terrapin Tower, from 
which still another splendid view can be obtained. 
There is also the Biddle staircase to descend, and the 
Cave of the Winds to visit; and, indeed, I believe 
weeks could be spent at Niagara, without wearying. 
But our time was limited, and the next morning we 
bade adieu to this wonder of the world, and retraced 
our way homeward. I have tried to give you some 
idea of the beauty and grandeur of Niagara, but I 
find it is impossible to convey the feeling by words— 
it is literally indescribable. Pictures come the near- 
est to the reality. If I have afforded you any pleas- 
ure in my narration, I am very glad, and in conclud- 
ing, I will say that I wish you may all be able, some 
day, to visit Niagara Falls yourselves, and witness 
with your own eyes what I have endeavored to de- 
scribe to you.” 

Nathan received the thanks of the Club, for the en- 
tertainment he had given them, and they adjourned 
till the next Tuesday evening. 


Bumors of the Day. 


SHORT AND SWEET. 


“Why, you see, when a man came a courtin’ me,” 
said Mrs. Dobson, “I hadn’t the least thought of 
what he was after—not I. Jobie came to our house 
one night after dark, and rapped at the door. I 
opened it, and sure enough there stood Jobie right 
before my face and eyes. 

“* Come in,’ sez I, ‘and take a cheer.’ 

“*No, Lizzie,’ sez he, ‘ I’ve come on anerrant, and 
I always do my errants fust.’ 

““*Bnt you’d better come in and take a cheer. 
What is yer errant?’ 

“*Courtin’ business. My wife’s been dead these 
three weeks, and everything’s going to rack and ruin 
right straight along. Now, Lizzie, if you’ve a mind to 
hev me, and take care of my home an’ children, an’ 
my things, tell me, and I’ll come in and take a cheer; 
if not, I’ll get some one else tu.’ 

“* Why, I was skeered, and said: 

“<Tf you’ve come on this courtin’ business, come 
in. I must think of it a little.’ 

“*No, I can’t till my errant’s done?’ 

“*T should like to think about it a day or two.’ 

** You needn’t, Lizzie.’ 

“Well, Jobie, if I must, [ must, so here’s to you, 
then.’ - 

“So he came in. Then he went after the squire, 
and he married us right off, an’ I went home that 
very night. I tell you what it is, these long courtin’s 
don’t amount to nothing at all. Just as well do it in 
a hurry.” 




















JOHNNY AND THE DUTCHMAN. 

The day that Wade Hampton charged Kilpatrick's 
camp, writes a soldier, I was at General Carlin’s 
headquarters, when a rebel soldier, carrying a car- 
bine, and a Teutonic member of the 9th Michigan 
came up. On reaching the tents, the Dutchman sa- 
luted, and said: 

“ Captains, there ish un prisoner.” 

“Where did you get him?” inquired the adjutant 
general. 

“Well, yer see, I vas in the peginninn of de fight, 
and got cut off; and without der gun or horse, hid in 
der swamp. Pimeby I sees der Johnny coming up, 
so I shust shumped pehind der tree to grab hims. 
Der tam fool didn’t comes close ter nuff, and I steps 
out mit ‘surrender!’ I shook hands mit him, and 
we made une compact to strike for ter camp; and if 
it 50 pe we make rebel lines, I was to be his prisoner; 
and, if der were ter Union lines, he is to pe mine 
prisoner.” 

The story seemed so improbable that the rebel was 
appealed to, and confirmed the Dutchman’s tale, 
merely adding: 

“TI was tired of toting the gun, and wanted to sell 
out cheap for cash or hard tack.” 





HOW A JILTED MAN FEELS. 

Dick had been jilted by a flirt—and felt awfully— 
all down from head to foot, that is to say, ‘‘down at 
the heel,” and ‘‘down at the mouth.” To “sumto- 
talize’’ the whole, he had the “ sulks.” As he came 
out of the house of his lost Dulcinea, he was met by 
a crony, with: 

“Ah, Dick! good morning to you; what a glorious 
day!” 

“O, come, now—none of your blarney.” 

“ Blarney—why, what’s the matter? By the way, 
Dick, did you know I was an excellent thermometer? 
I can tell by my feelings when it is going to rain?” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” 

“IT should think we might have lightning soon.” 

“Very possible, for 1 myself do feel like thunder!” 





HATED BOTH. 

“Did you attend church to-day?” said a planter 
to his late slave. 

“Sartain, sar,” was the reply; “(and what two 
awful big stories dat preacher did tell!” 

“What stories were they?” 

““Why, he tell the people no man can serve two 
masters; now dis is de fuss story, kase you see once 
| I serve you, my ole massa, and also young Massa 
| John. Den de preacher says he will love de one, and 


hate de odder, while de Lord knows’ how 1 hated ye 
bott!”” 
| 
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gence, and in answer to the frightened questioning 
which instantly appeared in them, Glyndon said: 

“You came here in your sleep. Fortunately I had 
remained here since the evening.” 

They were still standing so near the declivity that 
Oriana glanced down to the dark waters bencath. 
Glyndon could not repress a shudder as he said: 

“You were about to leap off there.” 

Oriana, who stood a step withdrawn from_him, 
looked up at him with sudden, irrepressible tears in 
her eyes. 

“Thank you,” she said, in Italian. 

Glyndon did not know that in her moments of 
greatest emotion Oriana always spoke her mother’s 
language. 

“T will accompany you home,” he said, with that 
courteous distance of manner so peculiar to English- 
men. 

The sudden suffusion of the beautiful eyes of Ori- 
ana had affected him so powerfully that he assumed 
coldness as a defence against himself. They walked 
in silence, as they reached the garden gate, and Glyn- 
don held it open for her; a rapid step sounded behind 
them, and Giulio came up, and passed through the 
gate, as Oriana gave her hand to Glyndon at parting. 
It was a murderous look that was on Glyndon’s face 
as he went away. 

Oriana’s hands trembled as she turned to go up the 
path to the door; Giulio stood waiting for her. He 
spoke: 

“T might apologize for this untimely visit, but, re- 
turning from a busi ppointment which detained 
me, I saw you just coming in from a walk, so I knew, 
of course you would not refuse me.” 

They entered the deserted sitting-room of her mo- 
ther as he ceased speaking. Oriana lighted the lamp 
that stoud on one of the tables, then she sat down on 
a seat by the table, exhausted, but terribly excited. 
With an effort, she finally raised her eyes to the face 
of the man who stood near her. That face was pale 
and transparent, the eyes dilated with torture and 
blazing lightnings; the white hands of Giulio hung 
tense and clasped. 

“Tf any man tells me he saw you out to-night, 
Oriana, I shall kill him!’ Giulio’s voice was full of 
smothered passion; he felt that he must speak, but 
to speak was agony. 

Oriana still looked at him, that strange inscrutable 
look which sometimes comes to a woman’s face, but 
which is never a sign of coldness, though so often 
translated thus. Giulio suddenly clasped his hands 
together, with the passionate gesture of the South. 

Oriana! O, my love, you have made my life horri- 
ble tome! To die would be happiness, There is no 
torture like this.’’ 

Mercurial, impassioned, fierce, yet with an exquisite 
chord of tenderness, Giulio’s voice vibrated in the 
heart of Oriana. A faint red surged over her face, 
then went back to her stifling heart. Giulio saw it; 
he struggled for an instant to speak, and at last said, 
in the tones of despair itself: 

“Ah, you love. That love will teach you how to 
pity me, who love in vain, but even in this misery do 
not call myself utterly accursed. Can I ever draw 
consolation because I possess the power of loving you? 
O, notwithstanding what I have seen to-night, I still 
think you the noblest and best of women.” 

With all the impetuosity of his nature, Giulio had 
already rejected as unworthy the suspicion that Ori- 
ana could be guilty of any impropriety, rejected even 
in the face of what seemed evidence. Oriana thought 
her heart was breaking with the tenderness and love 
which p lit. Reaching her hands toward him 
with an irresistible gesture, she said: 

“ Giulio!” 

Obeying that movement and that voice, Giulio fell 
on his knees by Oriana. 

**O, you bless me,” he murmured; ‘‘Can it be— 
you do not love him?” 

It was an ineffable smile that came to the lips and 
eyes of Oriana. Sho bent her head toward him, her 
unbound, perfumed hair touching his forehead, her 
breath sweeping softly over his lips. 

“Yes, it can be,” she whispered; “Ido not love 
him, I love you, Giulio.” 

Half an hour later, standing at the long, open win- 
dow that looked into the garden, Oriana watched 
Giulio as he walked away, and inhaled as she looked 
the damp fragrance of the greenery and flowers— 
heard the incessant bird-callings. To her mind came 
those words of her who lived in Florence; words she 
had heard from the mouth of her Tuscan mother 
when the two had conned the precious poems together: 








“The cypress stood up like a church 

That night we felt our love would hold, 
And saintly moonlight seemed to search 

And wash the whole world clean as gold; 
The olives crystallized the vales’ 

Broad slopes until the hills grew strong: 
The fireflies and the nightingales 

Throbbed each to either, flame and song. 
—We scarce knew if our nature meant 

Most passionate earth or intense heaven."’ 





WHERE COURAGE IS REQUIRED. 
Have the courage to acknowledge your age to aday, 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


A COLLEGE SCRAPE. 


BY WILL ROCHESTER. 





COLLEGE students have a reputation the world 
over, for being wild, mischievous, and up to all sorts 
of practical jokes. A great many of their “scrapes” 
are brought to light in the current literature of the 
day, and, en passant, we often hold a suspicion when 
reading some of these wild adventures, that they 
actually took place—in the imagination of the writer 
only. It is the same suspicious nature, natural to 
man in his fallen state, we suppose, which makes us 
think that half the silly puns in circulation, credited 
to our lamented chief magistrate, are merely the out- 
pourings of those whose “ jokes ” would not be appre- 
ciated if credited to a less worthy person. Let the 
guilty make reparation, while we proceed to remark 
that the college scrapes which actually do take place 
are for the most part the invention of stupid minds or 
witless brains. 

One of my chums, now a law student, and at the 
present moment sitting near me with his feet on a 
table, a beautifully clouded meerschaum in his mouth, 
and not a remote idea in his brain that his companion 
is sketching down his remarks, says that the college 
at which he obtained his quota of the Greek and Lat- 
in languages, was by no means free from these per- 
sonages. ‘‘Country” boys, away from the restraints 
of parents and home, often thought they must do 
something smart, to be considered worthy the asso- 
ciation of their city classmates. He—my friend, Char- 
ley Covert—has just taken his pipe out of his mouth, 
and is laughing heartily at the remembrance of 
something or other which must be of an origin differ- 
ing from the above style, or else he would be con- 
demning it. 

“ What is it, Charles?” 

“ You know I graduated at ——?” 

o 

“ Ever been there?” 

e No.” 

“ The institution is situated on the outskirts of the 
village—” 

“Said village wore hoops, of course!’’ 

“Come, now! none of your insane attempts to be 


funny. Keep your trap closed, and I'll tell the 
story.” 
“ Go ahead.” 


“A small river runs through the town, and is nav- 
igable for skiffs and light boats for about twenty miles 
down stream, and eight up.” 

“Why don’t you say, ‘seven up?’” 

“O, we aint playing ‘oldsledge’ now! This stream 
afforded a splendid out-door gymnasium for ‘ us fel- 
lows of sedentary habits ’—” 

“Pll bet you we’re a seed-y lot!” 

“O, hush, hush! Let silence tie thy tongue— 
Shakspeare! Well, we didn’t throw away the oppor- 
tunity for acquiring muscle.” 

“ Pity he 

“The banks of the stream, near the college, were 
lined with boat-houses, and many is the exciting race 
which has taken place there between ‘ lapstreaks’ 
and ‘shells,’ amid a large concourse of beautiful 
maidens from the surrounding country, and their 
gallants and happy parents from the same locality.” 

* Quite poetical!” 

“ Decidedly so, my boy. There was always a tre- 
mendous strife between the Delphics and Pithos as to 
who should win the most trophies. The prizes were 
silver cups; the boats, four-oared shells, and the 
most athletic members of the respective societies 
were chosen to pull them. You know I’m some on 
my muscle—” 

“Sorry to say I do,” replied I, rubbing the end of 
my nose, where a boxing glove had shortly before 
left its mark. 

“Well, the Delphics found it out, and also discov- 
ered that I was used to the oars; so they elected me 
to pull in a regatta and gave me the best position in 
the boat—stroke oar. The race was to come off about 
the first of October, and after the fall term opened we 
went in strong on practice, and did all in our power 
to acquire muscle and wind for the forthcoming 
trial. 

“The three other boys in our boat were Tom Jones, 
George Smith and Billy Brown. Jones was tall, very 
strong, and a fellow whom ‘nobody could come it 
over.’ Smith was handsome, well-formed, and one of 
the most agreeable companions in the world. Brown 
was the wit of our class, and took a deep interest in 
all the contests that came off in that vicinity. 

“Everything went on smoothly until the day be- 
fore the regatta, when we received an anonymous 
note stating that the other crew intended to play 
some trick on us that would prevent our winning the 
cup. (Here Charley, having refilled his pipe, stop- 
ped to light it.) As no particulars were given, we 
were in doubt whetlier to consider it a sell or not, but 
finally concluded to be on our guard. 

* Now it was contended by our club that the Pithos 
had won the last race by unfair means—having im- 
ported a professional oarsman from New York city; 
but the judges had awarded them the prize, and there 
was accordingly no love lost between us. 

“The night before the regatta, we four met in 
Smith’s room, and having thoroughly discussed the 
mysterious note, were making up our minds to drop 
the subject, when Brown jumps up and says: 

“<«Pll tell you what it is, boys; nobody would be 
such a fool as to send us that note unless there was 
something in it. That Captain Selden of the Pithos 





is a mean fellow, and up to any dirty little trick, and | 


I for one don’t propose to let him get the start of us 
this time, anyway.’ 

“*Good for you, Billy,’ added Smith, ‘ we’re bound 
to win, and although I don’t believe in retaliating a 
mean action, still an idea has just seized hold of me, 
which will only need Covert and I to carry out. 
What time is it?’ 

«Quarter past ten.’ 

“*Good-by, boys—come along, Charley, I need 
you.’ 

“ «But tell us what you’re up to.’ 

“Not a sylla-bub!’ replied Smith, as he led me 
out of the room. 

« * Now, Covert, run down to Whalen’s shop and 
get half'a pound of Scotch snuff; meet me at Paine’s 
grocery store in just five minutes. Rush!’ And off I 
went, got the snuff, and was at the appointed rendez- 
vous inside the specified time. Smith seized my 
package, stuffed it into his coat pocket and started 
furiously off down the street. 

«Where now, George?’ 

** « Boat-house.’ 

« ¢ What, ours?’ 

*¢Ours! what should we do there with this cay- 
enne pepper I’ve got, and your Scotch snuff?’ 

“ A light suddenly broke through my dull compre- 
hension, and we hurried on in silence. Five minutes’ 
walk brought us to the bank, and we picked our way 
cautiously down toward the houses (for the Pithos» 
and Delphics’ boat-houses stood side by side.) 

*«« How are we to get into their—’ 

“<«Hush! What’s that noise?’ 

“ Listening intently, a small, sharp, grating sound 
fell upon our ears, and set our wits to work in imagin- 
ing what it could proceed from. 

“* Keep perfectly still,’ whispered Smith, crouch- 
ing behind an old wagon; ‘some of those everlasting 
Pithos are in their house yet.’ 

“So we sat down and waited patiently for about an 
hour, when the noise ceased, and we had the pleasure 
of discerning three forms gliding away. 

“*¢ Coast is clear,’ said Smith; ‘ now for it. Covert, 
get up on my shoulders and see if that window over 
their door is fastened.’ 

“6 All tight.’ 

“Smash in a pane of glass!’ 

** But the noise?’ 

“<That’s so; Jump down and get behind the 
wagon again.’ 

“T didn’t stop to ask questions, and the next min- 
ute Smith had hurled a stone through the glass and 
was by my side. 

** «We'll lay low and see if that was noticed.’ 

“Ten minutes passed in silence, and we again ven- 
tured out; I mounted his shoulders, unfastened the 
window through the broken glass, and we were 
shortly inside the Pithos’ house. 

“¢Dark as Egypt, aint it?’ 

“¢Yes; hunt around and find their rowing caps.’ 


‘So we stumbled over stools, bruised our limbs on 
projecting outriggers, and groped round feeling for 
the pegs, which we at last found. ‘ Now,’ said Smith, 
‘take two of these caps, slit the lining a very little 
with your knife, and insert a mixture of these ingre- 
dients, while I doctor the other two!” 7 

“Next morning the sun rose on a cloudless sky. 
A better regatta day could not have been found—just 
cool enough for comfort, and not a ripple stirring the 
water. An unusually large crowd assembled on the 
banks early in the afternoon, and excitement ran 
high. A few minutes before the appointed hour to 
start, Smith and I went into the Pithos’ house and 
got up a little confab with them—the sole object of 
which was to prevent their donning their rowing suits 
too soon. This was at last broken up by the calling 
of ‘time’ by the judges, and both crews hastily got 
into their boats and pulled into place. 

“ After the usual amount of trouble in getting us 
exactly on a line, the preparatory ‘make ready’ came 
thundering over the water, and we stretched our- 
selves for the struggle. Anxiously waiting for the 
command to ‘give way,’ all hands were suddenly 
startled by a tremendous sneeze from No. one of the 
Pithos, followed by a yell from their stroke-oarsman 
that he wanted to scratch his head! Pitho No.3 
had just time to imitate No. 1, when the signal gun 
was fired and away we went! But we went in dif- 
ferent directions! The Pithos went up the stream, 
and we went—over on to our backs, in to the bottom 
of our boat! 

“T shall never forget the tremendous shout that 
was raised at our ludicrous position, and a sicker 
looking and feeling lot of fellows you never saw to- 
gether. Seeking the cause of our disaster, we found 
that some rascals had filed into the lower side of our 
outriggers so that the iron just held, and the holes 
had been plugged up with putty. When we gave the 
sudden pull at starting they broke short off and let 
us over. This explained the small, rasping noise that 
had kept Smith and I in agony for over an hour the 
night before—those rascally Pithos were in our house 
instead of theirs! 

“ We had hardly found this out when a fresh shout 
of laughter directed our sight to the other crew, and 
of all the ridiculous exhibitions I ever saw, that was 
the most side-splitting! There sat the poor fellows 
about a rod from us—two of them digging into their 
craniums with both hands, and the other two sneez- 
ing away as if for dear life! 

“If the people shouted before, they yelled now; 
some laughed till they cried, and others stretched 
themselves on the grass and rolled over and over. If 
ever I feared laughing would hurt anybody, it was 
then; the hallooing, shouting, screaming and hur- 
rahing was deafening; never heard anything like it 
before, and never expect to again.” And Charley took 





his pipe out of his mouth and roared till the tears ran 
down his cheeks, 

“ Well, how did it come out?” pe 

**O, when we had recovered somewhat, Brown sug- 
gested that we ‘ paddle’ round the course, and so we 
did it, working ‘a la Indians;’ passed the ‘ sneezers,’ 
turned the stake-boat, and not only won the cup, but 
also the reputation of being smarter than the Pithos.” 

“Pretty good story; tell another.” 

“ Haven’t time now—good-night.” 

“ Good-night, old boy.” 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 

Sir Joseph Yorke had nothing of gloominess, or de- 
spondency, or ill-humor in his character; he was, for 
the most part, cheerful and full of pleasantry. Yorke 
abounded in odd expressions, borrowed or spoken at 
random. To Warrender he would say, “‘ Because thy 
name is George I’ll call thee Peter. He once gravely 
commenced a speech with—“ Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been a disputed point among philosuphers which is the 
greatest of two evils, a smoky chi y or a scolding 
wife.” But one of the best off-hand things he said, 
was at the expense of poor Sir Robert Seppings, who 
had invented some diagonal braces for ships, of which 
he was very proud. This officer had been on the water 
one very cold day, and was seized with so violent a 
toothache as to cause him to land on Tower Hiil, and 
run into the first tooth-drawer’s shop that he met 
with; but the clumsy operator not only eased him of 
his tooth, but carried with it a slice of the jaw. The 
poor fellow, having wrapped up his head, was walk- 
ing in a deplorable state over Tower Hill, when he 
met Sir Joseph Yorke, who hailed him with, ** Well, 
Bob, what’s the matter with you?” On hearing his 
pitiful story, Yorke said, “ Why, Bob, knowing that 
your jaw was but a weak stick of timber, why didn’t 
you take the precaution of clapping on one of your 
diagonal braces to strengthen it?” Seppings could 
not forbear laughing in the midst of his torment, at 
the oddity of the association. 














Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A rare Medical Curiosity. 

The monstrosities of disease are often strange, but 
a more remarkable specimen than that which by ac- 
cident came under our observation at the office of Dr. 
Tewksbury in this city, says the Portland Argus, we 
have never before seen or heard of in America. It 
is a leg that he amputated in this State, of a young 
lady of fourteen years of age, where the lower portion, 
including the ankle joint, with all the fleshy parts, 
even to the skin, had all been changed or transform- 
ed into a solid rock-like substance, and enlarged to 
three times its natural size. We are informed that 
examinations of this specimen have been made, and 
that it does not partake of the nature of bone, but is 
like ivory or stone. It is quite certain that in no 
museum in this country can another specimen of the 
kind be seen. 





A delicate Picture. 

A scene recently took place, at a Paris wedding, in 
which the retining influences of love and French polite- 
ness combined to produce a very charming picture. 
The bridegroom, an honest andi ndustrious locksmith, 
was uneducated, and when called on to sign the regis- 
ter, marked across. The bride, on the contrary, al- 
though belonging to a poor family, had received an 
excellent education. Nevertheless, when the pen was 
passed to her, she also signed a cross. The bridemaid, 
a former schoolfellow of the bride, having expressed 
her astonishment, the young wife replied: “* Would 
you have me humiliate my husband? To-morrow 
I will commence teaching him to read and write.” 





A Kiss to catch a Recruit. 

Duncan Mack ie, an old peninsular soldier, aged 
nearly ninety, died at Elgin. Duncan was a High- 
lander, every inch of him, and that, too, a stalwart 
one, for he was more than six feet in height, and 
must have been (as he was wont to say) a strapping 
fellow when he kissed Jane, Duchess of Gordon, in 
taking ‘ the shilling ” from between her teeth, to be- 
come one of her regiment—the Gordon Highlanders, 
Duncan delighted to tell how he wes enlisted, and he 
has not left, we presume, one alive to tell the same 
tale about kissing the duchess in the market. 








Writing. - 

The discovery of the art of writing is of uncertain 
date. Pictures are supposed to have been first re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of conveying ideas. These, 
in process of time, were superseded by hieroglyphics, 
and they in their turn by arbitrary marks. Letters 
can be traced back to Cadmus, who introduced them 
among the ancient Greeks; the Roman characters are 
evidently derived from the Greek; and the Britons 
were taught the use of them by the Romans. The 
art of writing was but little known till the com- 
mencement of the eighth century. 





An easy Courtship. 

A two-months’ widower living near Hartford, Ct., 
went to that city the other day in search of a house- 
keeper to take care of his six motherless children. 
He was recommended to a nice young woihan, and 
stating his case to her, was told hesitatingly that she 
had no objection to going, provided she went as his 
wife! He hadn’t thought of that, but accepted the 
conditions, and she rode home with him the same day. 






























and to compare it with the average life of man. Have 

the courage to make a will, and, what is more, a just 

one. Have the courage to speak your mind when it 

is necessary you should do so, and to hold your tongue 

when it is better that you should be silent. Have the 

courage to set down every penny you spend and add 

| it up weekly. Have the courage to pass the bottle 

* without filling your own glass, and to laugh at those 
who urge you to the contrary. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIVINE. 


I threw my bag and rug on to the sofa, pusheda 
slippery horsehair arm-chair up to the window, and 
sat down to rest and inhale the sea-breezes with a 
certain satisfaction at being in harbor. As I before 
remarked, the prospect was in the strictest sense of 
the words a sea-view. Far away to east and west 
stretched the blue ocean; and beside it, I could see 
only a steep grass-bank just beneath my window, 
with a broad shingly path running at its base, evi- 
dently designed for an esplanade, though no human 
form was visible thereon. Away to the right, I just 
caught a glimpse of shelving beach, dotted with fish- 
ermen’s boats; and of a long wooden jetty, with 
half-a-dozen figures slowly pacing from end to end, 
while the dismal screeching of a brass band told of an 
attempt at music more ambitious than successful. It 
was nota lively lookout for a solitary man, and I 
half-wished myself back in my mother’s comfortable 
house at Brompton. 

However, I was in for it now; and I could but try 
how far a fortnight of open air and exercise would 
recruit my wasted strength. I had been reading 
really hard at Oxford through the last term, and my 
very unusual industry had been followed by a lan- 
guor and weariness, which so awakened my dear 
mother’s solicitude, that she never rested till she had 
persuaded Dr. Busby to prescribe sea-air and a total 
separation from my books. She could not come with 
me, as she longed to do, kind soul! but she packed 
my properties, and gave endless instructions as to 
diet, all of which I had forgotten before I had ac- 
complished the first mile of my journey. 

I don’t know why Icame to that out-of-the-way 
watering-place, except that I was too languid to 
have a will of my own, or to care for the noisy life of 
country-houses full of sportsmen. So, on the follow- 
ing morning, behold me in gray travelling suit and 
wide-awake, strolling along the beach, watching the 
pretty bathers as they dipped their heads under 
water, and then re-appeared, shaking the dripping 
tresses from their eyes. Then there were the fish- 
ermen, brawny, bare-legged Goliaths, setting forth 
on their day's toil, and launching their boats with 
such shouts and cries as, to the uninitiated, might 
indicate some direful calamity. The beach was alive 
now, for the whole visiting population, such as it 
was, seemed to have turned out this bright Septem- 
ber morning, and were scattered about, sketching, 
working, and chattering. I scanned each group, 
envying them their merry laughter and gay talk, 
and half hoping to recognize some familiar face 
among those lazy lounging youths and sun-burned 
damsels; but my quest was fruitless, and I pursued 
my lonely way apart. 

Really, though, the little place improved upon ac- 
quaintance. There were fine bold cliffs, just pre- 
cipitous enough to make a scramble to the top almost 
irresistible; there were long stretches of yellow sand 
and shallow pools glittering in the sunlight; and 
there was a breeze coming straight from the north 
pole, which quickened my blood, and brought the 
color into my sallow cheeks even as I drank it in. I 
bithed, I walked, I climbed, I made friends with the 
boatmen, and got them to take me out in their fish- 
ing-smacks; but still, with returning vigor, I began 
to crave not a little for some converse with more 
congenial spirits than these honest tars and my 
loquacious landlady. I inscribed my name on the 
big board at the library; I did all that man could do 
to make my existence known, but nearly a week 
passed away, and still my fellow-creatures held 
aloof. 

I had been out for the whole of one windy after- 
noon tossing on the waves, watching the lobster- 
fishing, and came in at sunset tolerably drenched 
with spray, and with a terrific appetite. As 1 opened 
the door of my little sitting-room, I beheld—most 

“ ONLY one poun’-ten a week, sir, and no extras; | Welcome sight—the white dinner-cléth, and lying 
and l may say you wont find such cheap airy lodg- | UPon it a card—a large, highly-glazed, most unmis- 
ings anywhere else in the place; not to speak of the | takable visiting-card. With eager curiosity, I snatch- 
sea-view;” and the bustling landlady threw open | ed it up, but curiosity changed to amazement 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


It standcth alone, the old gray house, 
At the head of the wide blue bay, 

Where swiftly flieth the wild sea-mew 
Round and round through the dismal day. 


And drearily plash the sad salt waves 
Up on the lonesome, shining sand, 

Forever breathing their sighs to me 
Across the haunted, mournful strand, 


Where, in that summer so long ago, 

My boyish soul had dreamed such dreams 
Of work, and love, and bounteons life, 

So bright with romance-tinted gleams. 


And life sped on in golden glow 
Along my manhood's days; 

The heaven that shone above my head 
Bent over perfumed, flowery ways. 


While in my heart a smile I kept, 
A look from woman's face, 

A thought ef dark, enchanting eyes, 
And mien of rarest grace. 


And she and I had walked the sands 
Tn sultry summer nights, 

When through the fragrant July haze 
Gleamed dim the village lights. 


Or we had stood beneath this porch, 
Where drooped the red rose vine, 
And in our burning, mutual gaze, 
We needed not the “ mine and thine."* 


The blood-red petals sweetly hang 
Among their leaves of vivid green, 

Their perfume wounds my waiting heart, 
For I am waiting, O Divine! 


Till death or you shall come to me, 
To take the past from out my heart: 
To give me living love and life, 
Or bid my weary soul depart. 


This glittering sea is green and gold 
Beneath that summer sunset sky ; 
The turfy curves of hilly field 
In coming twilight Dlandly lie. 


My garden sleeps in odorous hush, 
The very roses wait for you; 

Your mignonette, grown rank and wild, 
To-night is sweet and true. 


What strange thing is it in the air? 
1 have you, yet you are not here; 
My panting lips can feel your breath, 
You are so near—so near! 


And now the greyhound at my feet 
Has sprung up broad awake. 

With wistful face and watchful eyes— 
O, come, for my love's sake! 


Adown the path she will not come 
I cannot longer bear to gaze, 

And bow my head upon my hands, 
To dread the light of coming days. 


A slender hand upon my hair, 
A sudden fall of tears, 

The quivering touch of sweetest lips 
Atones for all those years. 


The red moon rising from the sea, 
With brilliant, softened sheen, 

Reveals those dearest eyes tu me, 
And all your love, my love, Divine! 





A DINNER BY MISTAKE. 


BY HARRY OLIF FANT. 
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I had learned by experience that Mrs. Plumb’s 
tongue must have its swing. I now mildly brought 
her back to the point: ‘‘ Does he see anything of the 
visitors?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, sir. He sometimes rides 
in of an afternoon, for Grantham is only four miles 
from Linbeach; but I don’t think he ever stays 
long.” 

So it was not apparently an eccentric instance of 
universal friendliness, but a special mark of honor 
paid to me. It grew more and more mysterious. 
However, there was nothing to be gained by pump- 
ing Mrs. Plumb further, and as I was discreetly 
minded to keep my own counsel, I dismissed her. 
But meditating long and deeply over my solitary 
dinner, I came at length tothe unwelcome conclusion, 
that Sir Philip Hetherston must have been laboring 
under some strange delusion, and that I should see 
and hear no more of him. I was rather in the habit 
of priding myself on my judgment and discrimina- 
tion; but in this instance, they were certainly at 
fault, for within three days, I met him face to face. 
I was strolling slowly along one of the shady country 
lanes which led inland between cornfields and hedge- 
rows, when I encountered a portly, gray-haired 
gentleman, mounted on an iron-gray cob, and trot- 
ting soberly towards Linbeach. He surveyed me so 
inquisitively out of his merry blue eyes, that the 
thought crossed me, could this be the veritable Sir 
Philip? I smiled at my own vivid imagination; but 
I must confess that be‘ore I had proceeded another 
half-mile, I faced round, and returned to Linbeach 
far more briskly than I had left it. I had scarcely 
stepped into Mrs. Plumb’s passage, when that per- 
sonage herself met me open-mouthed, with a pencil- 
note in her hand. ‘O, Mr. Olifant, I wish you had 
come in rather sooner. Sir Philip has been here 
again, and as he could not see you, he wrote this 
note, for he had not time to wait. I was quite vexed 
that it should happen so.” 

Evidently the good woman was fully impressed 
with the dignity of the event, and nota little flattered 
at the honor paid to her lodger. I opened the note, 
and it contained—O marvel of marvels! —an invitation 
to dinner for the following day, coupled with many 
warm expressions of regard for my family, and re- 
grets at having been hitherto unable to see me. 

“I told Sir Philip that I thought you had only 
gone down to the beach, sir; but he laughed, and 
said he should not know you if he met you. I sup- 
pose you don’t know him, do you, sir?” Mrs. Plumb 
added insinuatingly. 

“No,” said 1; thinking within myself that the 
baronet need not have been quite so communicative. 
However, this confession of his, at any rate, threw 
some light upon the subject, and suggested a solu- 
tion. Hemight have known my father or mother. 
Of course, indeed, he must have known them, or 
somebody belonging tome. His own apparent con- 
fidence began to infect me, and I wrote off an 
elaborate and gracefully-worded acceptance; and 
then sat down to my pipe, and a complacent contem- 
plation of all the benefits that might accrue to me 
through his most praiseworthy cordiality. “After 
all,” I retlected, ’tis no matter where one goes; 
friends are sure to turn up everywhere ;” and thereon 
arose visions of partridge-shooting in the dewy 
mornings, to be followed by pleasant little dinners 
with my host and a bevy of lovely daughters. But 
on the morrow, certain misgivings revisited me, and 
I came to the conclusion that it would only be the 
civil thing to ride over to Grantham in the afternoon, 
and get through the first introductions and explana- 
tions before appearing there as a guest. Accordingly, 
I hired a long-legged, broken-winded hack, the only 
one to be got for love or money, and set forth upon 
my way. It was a fruitless journey; the fatal ‘‘ Not 
at home,” greeted my ears, and I could only drop a 
card, turn the Roman nose of my gallant steed to- 
wards home, and resign myself to my fate. 

Seven o’clock was the hour named for dinner, 





the door of the tiny sitting-room with an air which | When I read the name, “Sir Philip Hetherton, 
would have become a Belgravian lackey. It certainly | Grantham Park.” Sir Philip Hetherton! Why, in 
was a cosy, sunny little apartment, with just such a | | the name of all that’s incomprehensible, should he 
view of the sea, and of nothing else whatsoever, as is | (Allon me? I had never even heard his name; I 
the delight of an inland heart. I was revolving in | knew no more of him than of the man in the moon 
my mind how to make terms on one most important | Could he be some county magnate who made it a 
point, when she again broke forth: “I can assure | duty to cultivate the acquaintance of every visitor to 
you, sir, I could have let these same rooms again and | Linbeach? If so, he must have a hard time of it, 
again in the last two days, if I had not given my | CV? in this little unfrequented region. My impa- 
promise to Mrs. Johnson that she should have them | tience could not be restrained till Mrs. Plumb’s 
next Friday fortnight, and I would never go from my | »@tural arrival with the chops; and an energetic pull 
word, sir—never! though this month is our harvest, | 4t the bell brought her at once courtesying and 
and it's hard for me to have the rooms standing | S™iling. 
empty. As I told my niece only yesterday, I wont | 
let furwanl again, not to please anybody, for it don’t | Samed carelessness between my finger and thumb— 
answer, and it worrits me out of my life. And I’m | “I Suppose this gentleman, Sir Philip Hetherton, | 
sure, sir, if you like to come for the fortnight, I'll do | Called here to-day?” 
my utmost to make you comfortable; and I always| “‘O yes, sir, this afternoon; not an hour ago.” 
have given satisfaction; and you could not get nicer |“ He inquired forme?” 
rooms nowhere.” ‘ , 
* No,” said I, taking advantage of her pause for Olifant, and said he was very sorry to miss you. 
breath; “these are very nice. I—I suppose you | He's a very plessant-spoken gentleman, is Sir 
don’t object to smoking?” Philip.” aghe 
The good woman’s face assumed a severe expres-/ “Ab, I see. Is he often in Linbeach? Does he 
sion, though 1 detected a comical twinkle in her eye. know many people living in the place?” 
“ Why, sir, we always do say—but if it’s only a cigar, “Well, I don’t think he has many friends here, 
and not one of them nasty pipes "— sir; at least, I never understood so; but he owns 
Ismiled: ‘To tell the truth, it usually isa pipe.” some ofthe houses in the town, and he is very kind 
“Isitnow? Well, sir, if you please, we wont say tothe poor. No one is ever turned away empty- 
anything about it now. We have a lady-lodger up- banded trom his door, and I've a right to say so, sir, 
stairs, and if she should complain, I can but say that for my brother's widow lives in one of the lodges at 
it is against my rules, and that I'll mention itto you. Grantham. He put her into it when her husband 
And so, sir, if you please, Ill go now, and see to was drowned at sea, and he’s been a good friend to 
your portmanteau being taken up;” and thereupon > her ever since.” 
she vanished, leaving me in sole possession. | All this was not what I wanted to find out, but 


“T suppose,” began I, holding the card with as- | 


“Yes, sir; he asked particularly fur young Mr. | 


and I had intended to be particularly punctual, but 
misfortunes crowded thick upon me. The first white 
tie that came to hand was a miserable failure. My 
favorite curl would not be adjusted becomingly upon 
my brow; and the wretched donkey-boy who had | 
solemnly promised to bring the basket-carriage punc- 
tually to the door, did not appear till ten minutes 
| after time. Last of all, when I had descended, * got 


| I discovered that I was minus gloves, and the little 
| maid-of-all-work had to be sent fleeing off to the 


| corner shop, where haberdashery and grocery were 


| hard driving, it was several minutes past the hour 


when we drew up under the portico at Grantham. | 


I had notime to compose my nerves or prepare my 


opening address. A gorgeously-arrayed flunky ap- | 


| peared at the hall door; a solemn butler, behind, 
| waved me on to the guidance of another beplushed | 
and bepowdered individual ; and before I fully realized | 


my position, I stood in a brilliantly-lighted drawing- } 
room, full of people, and heard my name proclaimed | 
| in stentorian tones. The next moment, the florid | 
gentleman whom I had encountered on the previous | 


day, came forward with outstretched hands anda 
beaming face, and a perfect torrent of welcomes 
burst upon me. 

“Glad to see you at last, Mr. Olifant, very glad to 
see you; I began to think there was a fate against 
our meeting. Let me introduce you. Lady Hether- 
ton—my daughter—my son Fred. Come this way, 
this way.” 

And I was hurried along helpless as an infant in 
the jovial baronet’s hands. How could I—I appeal 

, toany reasonable being—how could I stand stock 


certain sleepy warmth, and after a few placid com- 
monplaces, resumed her conversation with the elder- 
ly lady by her side, and left me to the care of her 
son, a bright, frank young Harrovian, with whom I 
speedily made friends. Really it was very pleasant 
to drop in this way into the centre of a genial circle, 
and I found my spirits rising fast as we talked togeth- 

er, con amore, of cricket, boating, hunting. A fresh 
arrival, however, soon disturbed the party, and 
directly afterwards dinner was announced. Sir 
Philip, who had been busily engaged in welcoming 
the last-comers, led off a stately dame upon his arm, 
and we followed in procession, a demure young 
daughter of the house being assigned to me. We 
were slowly making our way round the dining-room, 
when, just as we passed*the end of the table, Sir 
Philip turned and laid his hand upon my shoulder, 

“T have scarcely had time for a word yet,” he 
said; “ but how are they all in Yorkshire?” 

I don’t know what answer I gave; some one from 
behind begged leave to pass, and I was borne on, ut- 
terly bewildered. Yorkshire! what had I todo with 
Yorkshire? And then, all at once, the appalling 
truth burst on me like a thunderclap—I was the 
wrong man! Yes; now I recalled a certain Captain 
Olifant, whom I hadonce met at a mess-dinner, and 
who, as I had then heard, belonged to an old York- 
shire family. We cou!d count nosort of kinship with 
them; but here I was, for some inexplicable reason, 
assumed as one of them, perhaps as the eldest son 
and heir of their broad acres, and regaled accordingly. 
My situation was sufficiently unpleasant, and in the 
first impulse of dismay, I made a dash ata central 
seat where I might be as far as possible from both 
host and hostess. But my manceuvre failed. Lady 
Hetherton’s soft tones were all too audible as she 
said, “‘ Mr. Olifant, perhaps you will come up here; 
the post of honor;” and of danger too, in my case; 
but there was no help for it, and I went. As I un- 
folded my napkin, striving hard for a cool and easy 
demeanor, I mentally surveyed my position, and 
decided on my tactics. I could not and would not 
there and then declare myself an embodied mistake; 
I must trust to chance and my own wits to carry me 
through the evening, and leave my explanations for 
another season. Alas! my trials full soon began. 
We had hardly been seated three minutes, when 
Lady Hetherton turned to me. 

“ We were so very glad you were able to come to- 
night, Mr. Olifant; Sir Philip had quite set his heart 
upon seeing you here. It is such a great pleasure to 
revive an old friendship; and he was saying that he 
had almost lost sight of your family.” 

I murmured something not very coherent about 
distance and active life. 

“Ah, yes, country gentlemen have so much to do 
that they really are greatly tied at home. I think, 
though, that I once had the pleasure of meeting a 
sister of yours in town— Margaret her name was, and 
she was suffering from some affection of the spine. 
I hope she is better now?” 

“Much better, thank you.” And then, in the 
faint hope of turning the conversation, 1 asked if 
they were often in town. 

“Not so often as I should wish. Sir Philip has 
a great dislike to London; but I always enjoy it, 
for one meets everybody there. By-the-by, Mr. 
Olifant, the Fordes must be near neighbors of yours. 
1 am sure I have heard them speak of Calveston.” 


I did not dare to say they were not, lest inquiries 
should follow which might betray my extreme igno- 
rance of Yorkshire geography in general, and the 
locality of Calveston in particular; so I chose the 
lesser peril, and answered cheerfully, “ O yes, quite 
near—within an easy walk of us.” 

“What charming people they are!” said Lady 
Hetherton, growing almost enthusiastic. ‘The two 





up” to perfection, and was on the point of starting, | 


picturesquely combined. So it fell out that, despite | 


| ekiest girls were staying here last spring, and we all 
| lost our hearts to them, they were so bright and 
| Pleasant ; and Katie, too, is growing so very pretty. 
| | She is not yet out, is she?” 
| “No; 1 fancy she isto be presented next year,” 
| Lresponded, reflecting that while 1 was about it, I 
| might as welldoit thoroughly. “She ought to make 
a sensation.” 

“Ah, then,” said Lady Hetherton, eagerly, “ you 
agree with me about her beauty.” 

“O, entirely. I expect she will be quite the belle 
| of our country balls.” And then, in the same breath, 
I turned to the shy Miss Hetherton beside me, and 
startled her by an abrupt inquiry whether she liked 
| balls. She must have thought, at any rate, that I 
| liked talking, for her timid, orthodox reply was 
| Scarcely uttered, before I plied her with fresh ques- 
tions, and deluged her with a flood of varied elo- 
quence. Races, archery, croquet, Switzerland, Paris, 
Garibaldi, the American War, Muller’s capture, and 
Tennyson’s new poem, all played their part in turn. 
For why? Was I not aware that Lady Hetherton’s 
| conversation with the solemn oki archdeacon opposite 
| flagged from time to time, and that, at every lull, 
| she looked towards me, as though concocting fresh 
| means of torture. But I gained the day; and at 

length, with secret exultation, watched the ladies 
tslowly defiling from the room. Poor innocent! I 
| little knew what was impending. The last volumi- 
| nous skirt had scarcely disappeared, when Sir Philip 
| left his chair, and advancing up the table, glass in 
hand, seated himself in his wife's place at my elbow. 


~ | Ltried to believe that he might intend to devote him- 


og Pratawta 
still, and under the eyes of all that company, cross- 
examine my host as to the why and wherefore of his 
hospitality? It will be owned, I think, that in what 
afterwards occurred I was not wholly to blame. 
Lady Hetherton was a quiet, well-bred woman, with 
amild face and soft voice; she greeted me with a 
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self to the archdeacon, but that good gentleman was 


“No, unluckily for me, Mrs. Sullivan had not for- 


more than half inclined to nod, and my left-hand | gotten her. I was charged with a string of the fond 


neighbor was deep in a geological discussion; so I sut 
on, spell-bound, like the sparrow beneath the awful 
shadow of the hawk. Certainly, there was not much 
outward resemblance between that bird of prey and 
Sir Philip’s comely, smiling visage, as he leaned 
forward, and said cheerily: ‘‘ Well, now, I want to 
hear all about them.” 

It was not anencotraging beginning for me, but I 
had committed myself with Lady Hetherton too far 
for aretreat. Like Cortes, I had burned my ships. 
Before I had framed my answer, the baronet pro- 
ceeded: “I don't know any of you young ones, but 
your father and I were fast friends once upon a time. 
Many’s the lark we’ve had together at Harrow, ay, 
and at Oxford too; for he was a wild-spirited fellow 
then, was Harry Olifant, though I dare say, he has 
settled down into a sober country squire long ago.” 


It was plain that Sir Philip liked to hear himself 
talk, and my courage revived. 

“ Why, yes,” I said; “ years and cares do work 
great changes in most men; 1 dare say you would 
hardly know him now.” 

“ T daresay not. But he is well, and as good a shot 
asin the old Oxford days?” 

“ Just as good. He is never happier than among 
his turnips.” And then I shuddered at my own 
audacity, as I pictured my veritable parent, a hard- 
worked barrister, long since dead, and with about 
as much notion of firing a gun as one of his own 
briefs. : 

“Quite right, quite right,” exclaimed Sir Philip, 
energetically; ‘‘and we can find you some fair sport 
here, my boy, though the birds are wild this year. 
Come over as often as you like while you are at Lin- 
beach; or, better still, come and stay here.” 

I thanked him, and explained that I was staying 
at Linbeach for the sea-air, and that I must be in 
town in a few days. 

“I’m sorry for that. We ought to have found you 
out sooner; but I only chanced to see your name at 
the library last Friday. And so you are at Merton?” 

“ Yes, I’m at Merton,” said I, feeling it quite re- 
freshing to speak the truth. 

“Ah, I’m glad your father’s stuck to the old 
college; you could not be at a better one. That boy 
of mine is wild for soldiering, or I should have sent 
hig there.” 

The mystery stood revealed. I had recorded my 
name ‘on the visitors’ board as H. Olifant, Merton 
College, Oxford; and by a strange coincidence, Sir 
Philip’s former friend had belonged to the same col- 
lege, and owned the same initial. The coincidence 
was indeed so complete, that it had evidently never 
dawned upon the baronet that I could be other than 
the son of his old chum. He sat now sipping his 
wine, with almost a sad expression on his honest 
face. 

“Ah, my lad,” he sald presently, ‘‘ when you come 
to my age, you’ll look back to your old college and 
your old friends asIdonow. But what was I going 
to ask you? O, I remember. Have you seen any 
of the Fordes lately?” 

I glanced round despairingly at the geologists, but 
they were lost to everything except. blue lias and 
old red sandstone, and there was no hope of effecting 
a diversion in that quarter. 

“ Well, no—not very lately,” I responded slowly, 
as though trying to recall the exact date when I last 
had that felicity. “To tell the truth, I don’t go 
down into those parts so often as I ought to do.” 

“There’s a family for you!” Sir Philip went on 
triumphantly; “ how well they are doing. That 
young George Forde will distinguish himself one of 
these days, or I'm much mistaken; and Willie, too 
—do you know whether he has passed for Woolwich 
yet?” 

Icould not say that I did, but the good baronet’s 
confidence in Forde genius was as satisfactory as 
certainty. 

“He's sure to pass, quite sure; never knew such 
clever lads; and as fur beauty—that little Katie—” 
But here the slumbering archdeacon came to my aid 
by waking up with a territic start and a loud “ Eh! 
what! time to join the ladies.” 

There was a general stir, and I contrived to make 
my escape to the drawing-room. If I could only 
have escaped altogether; but it was not yet half- 
past nine. The tall footmen and severe butler were 
lounging in the hall, and I felt convinced that if I 
pleaded illness, Sir Philip would lay violent hands 
on me, and insist on my spending the night there. 
After all, the worst was over, and in the crowded 
Grawing-room, I might with slight dexterity avoid 
all shoals and quick is. Sol i myself in 
a lowchair, guarded by a big table on one side, and 
on the other by a comfortable motherly-looking 
woman in crimson satin, to whom I made myself 
agreeable. We got on very well together, and I 
breathed and chatted freely in the delightful per- 
suasion that she at least knew no more of the Fordes 
than I did. But my malignant star was in the 
ascendant. I was in the midst of a glowing descrip- 
tion of the charms of a reading-party at the Lakes, 
when Sir Philip again assailed me: “ Well, Mrs. 
Sullivan,” he said, addressing my companion, “‘ have 
you been asking after your little favorite?” 

“My little favorite?” repeated Mrs. Sullivan 
inquiringly. 

She did not know who he meant, but J did; I knew 
quite well. 

‘Katie Forde, I mean; the little black-eyed girl 
who used to go into such ecstasies over your roses 
and ferns—you have not forgotten her yet, have 
you?” 








unmeaning messages which ladies love to exchange; 
and it was only by emphatically declaring that I 
should not be in Yorkshire for many months, that I 
escaped belng made the bearer of sundry curious 
roots and bulbs to the fair Katharine, 

But Sir Philip soon interrupted us: ‘“ There’s a 
cousin of yours in the next room, Mr. Olifant,” he 
said, evidently thinking that he was making a most 
agreeable announcement: “she would like to see 
you, if you will let me take you to her.” 

I heard and trembled. A cousin. O, the Fordes 
were nothing to this! Why did people have cousins; 
and why, O why, should every imaginable evil befall 
me on this disastrous evening! Such were my 
agonized reflections, while with unwilling steps I 
followed my host to execution. He led me to a 
young lady who was serenely examining some prints. 
“T have brought him to you, Miss Hunter; here’s 
your cousin, Mr. Olifant.” 

She looked at me, but there was no recognition in 
hereyes. How could there be, indeed, when we had 
never met before! What would she do next? What 
she did do was to hold out her hand with a good- 
humored smile, and at the same time Sir Philip 
observed complacently, “ You don’t know one anoth- 
er, you know.” Not know one another; of course 
we didn’t; but I could have hugged him for telling 
me so; and in the joy of my reprieve, I devoted my- 
self readily to my supposed cousin, a bright, pleasant 
girl, happily as benighted regarding her real relatives 
as I was about my imaginary ones. The minutes 
slipped fast away, the hands of the clock pointed at 
ten, the guests were beginning to depart, and I was 
congratulating myself that the ordeal was safely 
passed, when happening to turn my head, I saw Sir 
Philip once more advancing upon me, holding in his 
hand a photograph book. My doom was sealed! My 
relentless persecutor was resolved to expose me, and 
with diabolical craft, had planned the certain means. 
Horrible visions of public disgrace, forcible ejection, 
nay, even of the pump itself, floated before my dizzy 
brain, while on he came nearer and ever nearer. 
“There!” he exclaimed, stopping just infront of me, 
and holding out the ill-omened book—“ There! you 
can tell me who that is, can’t you?” 

It was a baby—a baby of a year old, sitting on a 
cushion, with a rattle in its hand, and it was of 
course unlike any creature I had ever beheld. ‘Hm, 
haw,” murmured I, contemplating it in utter des- 
peration; ‘‘children are so much alike that really— 
but ”—as a brilliant idea suddenly flashed on me: 
“ surely it must be a Forde!” 

“Of course it is,” and Sir Philip clapped me on the 
back in a transport of delight. “I thought you 
would recognize it. Capital! isn’t it? The little 
thing must be exactly like its mother; and I fancy 
I see a look of Willie in it too.” 

I could endure no more. Another such victory 
would be almost worse than a defeat; and while 
“my cousin’ was rhapsodising over the intuntine 
charms so touchingly portrayed, I started up, took 
an abrupt farewell of my host, and despite his vehe- 
ment remonstrances, went off in search of Lady 
Hetherton, and beat a successful retreat. As I step- 
ped out into the portico, the pony-trap which I had 
ordered drove up to the door, and jumping in, I 
rattled away towards Linbeach, exhausted in body 
and mind, yet relieved to feel that each succeeding 
moment found me further and further from the 
precincts of Grantham. Not till I was snugly seated 


and brought me nothing; and now I began to be | hundreds of continental troops was now left alone to 


seized with a nervous dread of encountering any of 
the Grantham Park party by chance, and this dread 
grew so unpleasant that I determined to cut short 
my visit, and return to town atonce. My resolution 
was no sooner made than acted on. I packed my 
portmanteau, settled accounts with Mrs. Plumb, and 
went off to take my place by the next morning’s 
coach. Coming hastily out of the booking-office in 
the dusk, [almost ran against somebody standing 
by the door. It was Sir Philip, and I stepped hastily 
back; but he recognized me at once, and held out 
his hand with a hearty laugh. 

“Ah, Mr. Olifant, is it you? Iwas on my way to 
your lodgings, so we'll walk together;” and not 
noticing my confusion, he linked his armin mine, 
and continued: “TI got your letter last evening, 
when I came in from a long day’s shooting, and very 
much amazed I was, that I must own. I did not 
answer it at once, for I was half-dead with walking, 
and, besides, I always like talking better than writ- 
ing. Sonow Ihave come to tell you that I think 
you've behaved like an honest man and a gentleman 
in writing that letter; and I’m very glad to have 
made your acquaintance, though you are not Harry 
Olifant’s son. As for the mistake, why, ’twas my 
own fault for taking it for granted you must be the 
man I fancied you. My lady is just the least bit 
vexed that we should have made such geese of our- 
selves; but come over and shoot to-morrow, and we’ll 
give you a quiet dinner and a bed in your own proper 
person; and she will be very glad to see you. Mind, 
I expect you.” 

After all my resolutions, I did go to Grantham on 
the following day; and my dinner by mistake was 
the precursor of a most pleasant acquaintance, which 
became in time a warm and lasting friendship. 


Biographical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

MAJOR GENERAL BARON DE KALB, 

Of the continental army during the American Rev- 
olution, was a native of Germany. The date of his 
birth has been variously stated, but from good au- 
thority it is now placed at about 1717. At a very 
early age he entered the French army, and was 
educated under the best military commanders in the 
French service. For nearly forty years he was en- 
gaged in the military department of the French 
government, and rose to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. In 1757, during the war between France and 
England, he was sent to the American colonies, as a 





cope with the whole British force, and he gallantly 
sustained the dreadful shock for more than an hour, 
Hundreds of the bravest of men had fallen around 
this undaunted hero; he himself, in personal con- 
flict, was seen to parry: the furious blows and plunge 
his sword into many opposing breasts. Shot after 
shot had struck him, and the blood was pouring 
from his side in streams; yet, animated by the spirit 
which makes the true hero, he rallied his men for the 
last charge, and led them at the point of the bayonet 
on the ranksofthe enemy. Striking a bayonet from 
his breast, he pressed forward, and in the very act of 
cheering on his men, fell with the blood gushing 
from eleven wounds, His aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Colonel Du Buyson, received him in his arms, an- 
nounced his rank and nation to the surrounding foe, 
and begged that they would spare his life. While thus 
generously exposing himseit to save his friend he 
received several wounds and, with his general was 
taken prisoner; the baron expired in a few hours, 
and spent his last breath in dictating a letter, ex- 
pressing the warmest affection for the officers and 
men of his division, and the most exalted admiration 
for their courage and good conduct. 

In 1825, on the visit of General Lafayette to this 
country, the corner stone of a monnment was laid by 
him to the memory of as brave a soldier as fell in our 
struggle for independence. ‘The following is the in- 
scription on the monument,—“ Here lies the remains 
of Baron De Kalb, a German by birth, but in princi- 
ple acitizen of the world.” “ In gratitude for his 
zeal and services, the citizens of Camden have erect- 
ed this monument.” ‘His love of liberty induced 
him to leave the old world to aid the citizens of the 
new in their struggle for independence. His distin- 
guished talents and many virtues weighed with 
Congress to appoint him major general in their 
revolutionary army. He was second in command in 
the battle fought near Camden, on the 16th of August, 
1780, between the British and Americans, and there 
nobly fell, covered with wounds, while gallantly per- 
forming deeds of valor in rallying the friends and 

pposing the of his adopted country.” 

In regard to the age of De Kalb, at the time of his 
death, General Henry Lee, who knew him well, said, 
“Although nearer seventy than sixty years of age, 
such had been the temperance of his life, that he not 
only enjoyed to the last day the finest health, but his 
countenance still retained the bloom of youth.” 
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ACTING CHARADES. 
In what is called “ fashionable society,” the acting 
of charades, proverbs, small dramatic sketches, and 
drawing-room plays, is a very common means of 





secret agent of the French government, in order 
that they might aid in fomenting the dissensions 
among the colonies against Great Britain The 
baron travelled in disguise, but for some cause he 
was arrested asa suspicious person and imprisoned. 
Nothing was discovered whereby he could be de- 
tained in custody, and he was soon after released 
and went into Canada, where he embarked for 
France. 

In 1777, during the revolutionary war he came to 
America in company with the Marquis de Lafayette 
and other French officers of distinction, and accom- 
panied Lafayette in his overland journey from South 
Carolina to Philadelphia. He offered his services to 
Congress, and being highly recommended, he was 





in the arm-chair in Mrs. Plumb’s parlor, tching 
the blue smoke-wreaths watted up from my best 
beloved pipe—not till then could I believe that I was 
thoroughly safe, and begin to review calmly the 
events of the evening. Aud now arose the very em- 
barrassing inquiry: What next to be done? Sir 
Philip’s parting words had been an energetic exhor- 
tation to come over and shoot, the next day, or, in 
fact, whenever I pleased. ‘‘ We can’t give you the 
grouse of your native moors,” he said as a final 
thrust, “but we can find you some partridges, 1 
hope;”’ and I had agreed with a hypocritical smile, 
while internally resolving that no mortal power 
should take me to Grantham again. 

Of one thing there could be no doubt—an explana- 
tion was due tothe kind-hearted baronet, and it must 
be given. Of course, I might have stolen off from 
Linbeach still undiscovered, hut I dismissed the 
notion instantly. I had gone far enough already— 
too far, Sir Philip might not unnaturally think. No; 
I must write to him, and it had best be done at once. 
“ Heigh-ho,” I sighed, as I rummaged out ink and 
paper, and sat down to the great work; “so ends my 
solitary friendship at Linbeach.” It took me a long 
time to concoct the epistle, but it was accomplished 
at last. In terms which I would fain hope were 
melting and persuasive, I described my birth and 
parentage, related how I had only discovered my 
mistaken identity after my arrival at Grantham, and 
made a full apology for having then, in my embar- 
rassment, perpetuated the delusion. I wound up by 
the following eloquent and dignified words: ‘Of 
course, I can have no claim whatever to continue an 
acquaintance so formed, and I can only tender my 
grateful thanks for the warm hospitality of which I 
have accidentally been the recipient.” 

The letter was sealed and sent, andI was left to 
speculate how it might be received. Would Sir 
Philip vouchsafe a reply, or would he treat me with 
silent contempt? I could fancy him capable of a 
very tolerable degree of anger, in spite of his bon- 
homie, and I blushed up to my brows when I pictured 
quiet Lady Hetherton recalling my remarks about 
Miss Katie Forde. The second day’s post came in 








las a major general on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1777. He joined the main army under Gen- 
eral Washington, and was active in the attack on 
Germantown, and in the arrangement for the estab- 
lishment of winter quarters for the army at Valley 
Forge in December of that year, ever memorable for 
the extreme destitution and suffering endured by our 
troops. De Kalb was afterwards in command of 
Elizabethtown and Amboy in New Jersey. 

In 1778, he was placed in command of the Mary- 
land and Delaware division of troops and ordered to 
Charleston to reinforce General Lincoln, who was 
threatened by a formidable expedition of the British 
troops under Sir Henry Clinton; he was too late, 
however, to render any assistance, as before he 
arrived at the scene of action General Lincoln had 
been forced to capitulate and was made a prisoner. 
The whole command of the army devolved upon De 
Kalb until the appointment of General Gates, who 
took charge of the troops on the 28th of July, 1780. 

On the 15th of August, General Gates was defeated 
near Camden by the British troops under Lord Raw- 
don. Inacouncil of war called by General Gates, 
previous to the battle, De Kalb wisely advised a re- 
treat to their position at the Mills, and there await 
the attack of Lord Cornwallis. Gates overruled this 
opinion, and resolved to give battle in his present 
position, which was a most unfortuuate one. Baron 
De Kalb was decidedly opposed to the proceedings of 
General Gates, and frequently foretold the ruin that 
would ensue, and expressed a presentiment it would 
be his fate to fallin that battle. His arguments were 
all rejected by General Gates, who insinuated that 
his opposition originated from fear. De Kalb in- 
stantly leaping from his horse placed himself at the 
head of his command on fvot, and with some warmth 
retorted, ‘‘ Well, sir, a few hours perhaps will prove 
who are the brave.” 

It was the intention of General Gates to surprise 
the enemy in his encampnient, while at the same 
time Cornwallis had commenced his march to sur- 
prise Gates. The armies Lad scarcely engaged in the 
conflict when our militia broke and fled in the great- 
est disorder. Baron De Kalb at the head of a few 





a t. Is there any reason why so innocent 
and instructive a pastime should not be pursued in 
society that is not fashionable?—or indeed, in any 
family or assembly of young people? These amateur 
perfurmances are by no means difficult to manage. 
Given a party of young men and women, with a due 
admixture of old folks and children, a few easily- 
formed disses and decorations, a large room, divided 
by a curtain—or, better still, a pair of parlors with 
folding-doors between—and a little ready wit and 
good temper, and you have all the elements necessary 
for a successful evening’s amusement. 

The smaller room serves for the stage, the folding- 
doors being both curtain and side scenes, behind 
which the actors can retire when the business of the 
play renders their absence necessary; and in the 
larger room—or “auditorium,” as it is now called— 
sit the company. The first thing to determine on is 
the word or sentence to be acted. This settled, those 
of the party selected as performers withdraw and ar- 
range the preliminaries. It is well always to choose 
a word capable of being divided into syllables, each 
of which possesses a meaning of its own. Each syl- 
lable is made the subject of a scene, and the entire 
word should be finally enacted, so as to form a key to 
the whole. The performers appear in such impromptu 
dresses as the wardrobe of the house affords, and 
when the charade is concluded, the audience guess 
at the word. Considerable amusement is thus caused ; 
and where the party is sufticiently large, a new set of 
actors is chosen for the performance of a new word. 

Proverbs are played in the same way, a sentence 
instead of a word being selected for dramatic transla- 
tion. These little plays are of two kinds—Pantomime 
Charades, and Dialogue Charades. In the one, the 
performance is carried on in dumb show and expres- 
sive pantomime; in the other, conversation is adopt- 
ed, more or less familiar or refined, according to the 
taste and skill of the actors. 

Here are a few words suitable for charades of either 
kind: 


Air-pump. Game-keeper. Out-rage. 
Apart-ment. Grand-father. Pack-cloth. 
Back-gammon. Horse-chest-nut. Pen wiper. 
Band-box. Horse-man-ship. Quarter-staff. 
Before-hand. In-dust-try. Rain-bow. 
Bride-cake. (industry. Safe-guard. 
Cap-rice. In-te-rest. Sea-shell. 
Cross-bow. Jack-boots. Sweet-heart. 
Court-ship. Kid-napper. Tea-board. 
Dog-ma-tic. Lady-bird. Tell-tale. 
Drop-stone. Mad-cap. Up-shot. 
Eyc-glass. Mend-i-cant. Vat-i-ean. 
Farc-well, Mis-under-stand. Watch-man. 
Father-in-law, Night-in-gale. Young-ster. 
Free-holder. Noise-maker. Zeai-ot. 





Convulsions in a state, 
Like those which natura! bodies do oppress, 
Rise frum repletion, or from emptiness.—Aleyn. 
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were the result of his strategy. Send him to Texas, 
where he could help us.——The rebel fleet that was 
up the river near Mobile hassurrendered. It consist- 
ed of thirteen steamers and two rams. Quite an ad- 
dition to our navy.——Dick Turner, the notorious 
fiend of the Libby Prison, has escaped, and all efforts 
to capture him have failed. It isalittle singular that 
such a person should be allowed te get clear, and we 
hope that an investigation will be ordered.—Jeff 
Davis, Stephens, and several other prominent rebels 
are at Fortress Monroe. It is said that Jeffstood the 
tune of Yankee Doodle very well, but utterly broke 
down when the band took up “John Brown’s 
Body.” Jeff does not expect punishment, banish- 
ment being all the penalty which he counts on.—— 
General Sheridan has started West to take command 
of troops for Texas. He is a man to fight and we hope 
that he will be successful in all things. ——The Prince 
of Wales has opened the Dublin Exhibition with 
much eclat.——General Sherman has made his re- 
port, and thinks that he was treated in a hasty man- 
ner. He will get over his soreness in a short time. 
If he does not, we must provide some balm for his 
wounds in the shape of a national present.——Gen- 
eral Banks has been recalled, or superseded in some 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

The trial of the Washington assassinators has at- 
tracted much attention during the week. Indeed it 
has been the only theme on which the daily papers 
could harp, in hopes of creating a sensation, and thus 
dispose of each day’s publications. Every twenty- 
four hours the journals have promised us something 
startling, and each promise has met with disap- 
pointment and disgust on the part of the public. 
They were led to expect that the most shocking reve- 
lations would appear in print, but such has not been 
the case, and now the people care but little whether 
the evidence is reported or suppressed, an open court 
held or a secret tribunal organized. They feel as 
though they had not obtained their money’s worth, 
and therefore decline to invest their currency in 
hourly editions of dailies, preferring to patronize such 
journals as the FLAG oF OUR UNION and the AMERI- 
CAN UNION, representative weeklies that never de- 
ceive, and always give satisfaction. There is no sen- 
sational humbug about them. But to our subject, or 
our moutons, as the French would say. The trial has 
not exhibited such stupendous rascality as was ex- 
pected. Payne is fully identified as the would-be 
murderer of Secretary Seward, Booth as the murderer 
of President Lincoln; but there the interest ends, 
always excepting Mrs. Surratt, the woman who could 
have prevented the crime at any time, yet did not 
make an effort to do so, but rather urged the matter 
on, and as one of the conspirators she should be pun- 
ished, womanor no woman. She tookastep that she 
knew was terrible, and she should be made to suffer 
for it. She is a fiend, and should be treated as one. 
Payne will be hanged, and he deserves death; but as 
for the rest of the gang, it is impossible to state defi- 
nitely what will be done with them. It is reported 
that Reverdy Johnson, one of the counsel for Mrs. 
Surratt, is preparing to dispute the jurisdiction of the 
court. A good time he will have of it. It may be a 
fair retaliation, however, for the court disputed his 
patriotism.——Sherman and Halleck have no love for 
each other just at this time. Sherman snubs his 
former friend, and hints that he is an assassin, or one 
who stabs at areputation. Stanton, too, has received 
a lick, but the secretary will recover from the blow, 
for he has had too many of them to be knocked flat at 
this late day. We hope the valiant general will 
moderate his rage, and remember that he has a repu- 
tation great and wide, and that mistakes and mis- 
understandings will always occur. We owe him too 
much to wish to see him humiliated.—An expedi- 
tion has started for Texas, and Sheridan the bold, the 
man who can fight or play, has been appointed to the 
command. We hope he will doas he has always done 
—win victory from his foes. The rebel pirate Stone- 

wall has been in that pirate hole, Nassau, and re- 
ceived coal and all that she required. The place 
should be sunk, and two-thirds of the pirates who fe- 
side there should go down with it, chained neck and 
heels to the island. It would be a fit punishment for 
some of their crimes.——Governor Brown of Georgia, 
and Vance of North Carolina, are under arrest and at 
Washington, and some say that they will be tried for 
treason. A worse punishment for them would ‘be 
continement in the same cell that Jeff Davis occupies. 
How they would quarrel over the misfortunes of the 
Confederacy, and accuse each other of destroying the 
nation that was so grandly planned at Charleston 
when the democratic convention was broken up.—— 
The people of Fayetteville and in other places in 
North Carolina, are living on government rations, 
and while eating them turn up their dirty noses at the 

hand that feeds them. It seems to us that the noses 
should soon suffer for the want of food, or they would 
if we had the serving of it. They would turn their 
noses but once, and then in a wrong direction.—It 








By the way, the committee on the con- 
duct of the war bear rather hard on the general, 
cotton speculators and others. They say that the 
Red River campaign was terribly mismanaged, ill- 
advised and useless, and that its sole purpose was 
to obtain cotton, all of which we knew before, so no 
light is thrown on the subject.——A meeting was 
recently held in Charleston, S. C., to consult on mat- 
ters relative to the Union, but it terminated in con- 
fusion, because negroes presented themselves in the 
hall and claimed a right to take a part in the dis- 
cussion. At last accounts, no more meetings were 
to be held at present.——The president has issued a 
proclamation opening all the ports of the South ex- 
cept those portson the Texas coast. This will be the 
means of bringing cotton to light, and will make it 
cheap. We see that when Augusta, Ga., was cap- 
tured, 100,000 bales of cotton were taken with the 
place. All of it will soon be brought to market, and 
in addition, thousands of other bales, that have been 
buried in the swamps for months.——Gold has been 
steady al! the week, varying from 129 to 130 1-2, 


SERMON ON TEETH. 

Did you ever think of what inestimable value is a 
sound, well-formed set of teeth toa man, and more 
especially to a woman—what influence they have up- 
on the character, »ften through life? Independent 
of their animal uses, their moral effect is greater 
than most people suppose. For instance, take two 
young girls of fifteen; say, the one with beautiful 
teeth, the other with a very defective set. We will 
snppose they have equal beauty of person, and are 
equal in all intellectual endowments. You will find 
a vast difference in the development of character as 
they mature into womanhood. The one with splen- 
did teeth will soon know that she Is the admira- 
tion of all, and we are apt to dwell upon what we are 
most admired for. She will court every opportunity 
to show her teeth; ready to smile, and laugh, and be 
gay; while the other, unfortunately, will be constant- 
ly told of her misfortune! ‘What a beautiful girl, 
but such teeth!” She, unlike the more fortunate 
one, will try to conceal her teeth, will laugh as sel- 
dom as possible; and, when she does laugh, it is a 
suppressed laugh—a sort of pucker of the lips. 











Wuat A Foou!—The heir of an ancient British 
earldom, who has been wanting, was found at last as 
a “boots” in Australia. <A draft for £100 accompani- 
ed an intimation that he was to come to England to 
put in his claim, but the “ boots” spent the money 
in drink, and died within a week from debauchery, 
thus clearing the way for the next one. 





BABIEs.—Babies resemble wheat in many respects. 
Firstly—neither are good for much till they arrive at 
maturity; secondly—both are bred in the house, and 
also the flower of the family; thirdly—both have to 
be cradled ; fourthly—both are generally well thrash- 
ed befure they are done with. 





GREAT MEN.—It is natural for us to love and be- 
lieve in great men; and if they look bad and ugly, we 
wish to see the fact explained, not crowed over and 
exulted in. These reviewers do not see their own in- 
terest. If the great men are such bad fellows, what 
are we to think of the little ones? 





A suGARY EpITor.—“ Brick” Pomroy says there 
is an editor in La Crosse who has kissed so much 
sweetness from the lips of the girls, that he is assess- 
ed as crushed sugar, on account of the sweetness he 
has gathered and the squeezing he has endured. 





BAD FOR THE LOAFERS.—Justice Neary of Troy, 
has made a rule, that any spectator appearing three 
days in succession at the Police Court room, will be 
arrested, and punished as a vagrant. 





is now seriously proposed to erect a monument in 
Washington to the memory of President Lincoln. 
Not only in Washington, but in every large city in 
the Union, should monuments be raised to the memory 
of so good a man. 
man who is always digging his ditch on the wrong 
side, has been captured. For heaven’s sake let the 
poor goose go. He never harmed the North, but 
rather benefited it; for wherever he commanded, 





General Gideon J. Pillow, the | 





PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DEAD.—Placing photo- 
graphs of deceased individuals in their coffins in now 
a custom on the continent of Europe. The likenesses 
are warranted to last fur centuries. 





TRUE EnovuGua.—If it be true that “ uneasy is the 
head that wears a crown,” so is it equally true that 
uneasy is the head that wears a wig in a gale of 





there did he meet with disaster, and Union successes 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following choice original stories and poems will 
be published in our next number: 
“ LIFE’s CHANCES: or, Marian’s Lost Letter,” by 
August Bell, 
“ FORBIDDEN Fruit,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 
“Tur BANpDItT’s BrRipE,” by Mrs. Sophronia 
Currier. 
“Won By CONTRARIES,” by Nell Clifford. 
‘THE SILESIAN GIRL,” by George H. Powers. 
*“* NELLIE’s ReEcrvuIT,” by Kate Putnam. 
“A RENT IN A CLOUD: or, The Lawyer and Rene- 
gade,” by Dr. John K, Coutts. 
“From DLXIE TO Nassau: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

‘Our Youna Fouks’ CLuB,” by William L. Wil- 
liams. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

‘* HE CARETH FOR THEE,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“ OVER THE Way,” by B. C. Leech. 

“THE LAST OF THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Mrs. L. 8. 
Goodwin. 

“In THE HospPiTAL,” by Maud Atherton. 

“The Falling Meteor,” by George Bancroft Griffith. 

“My NoonDAY DREAM.” 

“ PET AND Puss,” a Little Maid’s Reverie. 


HOW TO MAKE AN OATH STRONG. 

On the accession of a new auditor in one of our 
custom-houses, several years ago, he found consider- 
able | in the hinery by which the fishing 
bounties were paid at that establishment. He deter- 
mined to correct this proceeding, and then return 
to the original and honest state of things. Be it 
known that the oath required of an applicant for this 
bounty is a long, rude complication of solemnities, 
and had usually been sputtered over with indelicate 
and unseemly haste. One day a blustering and con- 
fident-looking skipper came to the desk with his 
bundle of papers, looking as if he had robbed the 
circumlocution office, and wanted some bounty. The 
new auditor rose to a tall majesty, took the great 
book of oath in his hand, fixed his keen eye on Mr. 
Skipper, requested him to uncover his head, hold up 
his right hand, and repeat after him the oath as he 
read it. They had not travelled more than half way 
through the serious business, when the hand of the 
skipper fell, as if his arm had been struck by a chain- 
shot. “You may stop there,” he exclaimed; “I 
can’t swear to any more of that. Give me back the 
papers.” He nervously grasped the package, hurried 
out of the office, and to this day his fate and reflec- 
tions are unknown. 








PURITY OF CHARACTER. 

Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot there 
grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the 
fruit itselt—a soft, delicate flush spreads its flushing 
cheek. Now, if you strike your hand over that, it is 
gone. The flower that hangs in the morning im- 
pearled with dew, arrayed as no queenly woman ever 
was arrayed with jewels—once shuke it so that the 
beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it as 
you please, yet it can never be again what it was 
when the dew fell silently on it from heaven. Ona 
frosty morning you may see panes of glass covered 
with land tains, lakes, trees, blended in a 
beautiful picture. Now lay your hand upon the glass, 
and by the scratch of your finger, or by the warmth 
of your palm, that delicate tracery will be obliterated. 
So there is in youth a beauty and purity of character, 
which, when once touched and defiled, can never be 
restored. 











To YouNG MEN IN LOVE.—If you wish to win the 
hand of a young lady, all that is necessary to secure 
a favorable resp to the tous question, is to 
get her parents to speak unfavorably of you. A wo- 
man always likes to be contrary; and if her parents 
tell her they “ would rather follow her to the grave 
than have her marry a certain young fellow whom 
she adores,” it is certain that within one year she 
will pass the parental domicile three or four times 
every day, drawing after her a pretty little wagon, in 
which sits a prettier little baby. 








A LARGE LENS.—The manufactory of St. Gobain, 
Aisne, France, has been employed six years in fabri- 
cating a lens two feet in thickness, which it has now 
given as a present to the Observatory of Paris for 
the telescope in course of manufacture, the power of 
which will exceed that of the most powerful instru- 
ment known. 





BEQUEATHING A PRINCESS.—On his deathbed, the 
Czarowitch, while the Princess Dagmar and his 
brother Alexander were by his bedside, charged the 
latter with the continuance of his affection for his 
betrothed, and bequeathed her to him as his future 
bride. 





AN IMMENSE NUMBER.—We had one million one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men on the army 
pay-roll when the war closed. About one half the 
number were in the field altogether. The other half | 
were in—the national treasury-chest. 





SOLD CHEAP.—Rebel uniform jackets were knocked | 


scattered about the city,on the backs of boys and 





wind. 


negroes. 





down by auction the other day in Richmond at ten | 
cents each, and a great many boxes full are now | 


JUNE PARIS FASHIONS. 

The latest reports from Paris state that the fashions 
for June have appeared, and from the reports we 
learn all the spring dresses, even those tor deshabille, 
are made with a decided train; they are, also, with- 
out exception, gored—the only means of obtaining an 
elegant and graceful fulness. These negligee dresses 
have no trimmings, with the exception of a silk cord 
round the bottom; perhaps, the skirt just cut in fes- 
toons, lightly edged with passementerie, ribbon or 
velvet. Morning dresses are still worn with paletots 
of the same material; lenos, mohair, poil de chevre 
have re-appeared, but still foulard reigns supreme. It 
is now adopted by all women of taste, for they find 
nothing prettier or fresher looking. The plain foulard 
is the most fashionable, but there are also splendid 
foulards, with a pattern imitating bands of cashmere, 
in the form of the robe princesse. This is a great 
novelty, and very elegant. Those with a white 
ground and small patterns in colors, may also be men- 
tioned as being particularity suitable for this bright 
weather. 

The robe princesse is worn more than any other this 
season, but with some happy modifications. It is no 
longer the simple casaque without plaits; now the 
fronts alone are completely plain. Under the arms 
there are large plaits; the side pieces are plain down 
to the waist, but there they are cut across, and the 
waist is set on in large plaits, so as to give a graceful 
fulness. This is a charming model, and one much in 
vogue; but it is very necessary that the crinoline 
worn with this style of dress should be particularly 
well made, for so much of its elegance depends upon 
this. Vestes without sleeves are very much worn; 
and some very elegant chemisettes are made to wear 
with the Bolero vestes, as well as with skirts without 
bodies. Green appears to be the favorite colorjust now, 
and, it is said, will remain so during the summer. 

For morning robes, a brown foulard, with small 
black or white crescents, or a small colored pattern. 
It is made very long, and cut in festoons round the 
bottom, and opened up the front over an embroidered 
petticoat of percale. A small square pelerine, also 
festooned, and trimmed round with fringe. 

A skirt of black silk, with very small white spots. 
It is trimmed round the bottom with a ruche put on 
in a grecque, and up each breadth are placed five 
buttons, made of black and white silk, and steel 
beads. A chemisette of white foulard, with ponceau 
stripes, forms the body; and a black velvet band, 
made with points, and worked with steel beads at 
each edge, is worn with it. Under the seams at the 
shoulders there is a narrow band of black velvet; and 
buttons matching those on the skirt, fasten the front 
of this chemisette. 

Bonnets will not be increased in size. Some hand- 
some ones have been seen of white tulle, worked with 
gold beads, trimmed at the side with ivy leaves and 
gold fruit. Bandeau of white tulle, with ivy leaves 
and gold fruit. Also a capote of white tulle, covered 
with drops of crystal and long leaves of water plants, 
with crystal drops at the points. In the inside, some 
tulle, with a rose, on which is placed a green and gold 
butterfly. The prices varied from $25 to $100, al- 
though common ones could be had for $10 and $15. 





(@PSELF-BInDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLaG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in Bees this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
ary. excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALES, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to pease all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CoUNTING-RooM, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 
which will occupy about one-f/th of each paper for four 
or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in ene country, most of 


whom write exclusively for us. ad the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
oh T publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direc 
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ing, and I bade you not, it is dangerous. Come now, 
and rest with me; the music is delicious from this 
distance, and the night too beautiful to waste in 
crowded rooms.” 

With an inviting gesture she swept her silken train 
aside, that he might share the little seat, and as he 
took it, put up her hand to remove his mask, with 
the smile still shining on her face, the friendly tone 
still softening her voice. 

“Take off that ugly thing, it impedes your breath- 


Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


LIFE. 


Life is a weary interlude— 

Which doth short joys, long woes include; 

The world the stage, the prologue tears; 

The acts vain hopes and varied fears; 

The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 

And leaves no epilogue but death.—Bishop King. 


O gentlemen, the time of life is short; 
To spend that shortness basely ‘twere too long, 
Though life did ride upon a dial's point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
Shakspeare. 
If, life a hundred years, or e’er so few, 
’Tis repetition all, and nothing new; 
A fair where thousands meet, but none can stay, 
An inn where travellers bait, then post away. 
Fawkes. 
Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.—Longfellow. 


Thus bravely live heroic men, 
A consecrated band; 
Life is to them a battle-fleld, 
Their hearts a holy land.— Zuckerman. 


Life hath but shadows, save a promise given, 
Which lights the future with a fadeless ray ; 
O, touch the sceptre! win a hope in heaven; 
Come, turn thy spirit from the world away ! 
Willis G. Clark. 


TO-MORROW. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this pretty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.— Shakspeare. 


Seek not to know to-morrow's doom; 

That is not ours which is to come. 

The present moment's all our store; 

The next, should Heaven allow, 

Then this will be no more; 

So all our life is but one instant now.— Congreve. 


To-morrow yet would reap to-day, 

As we bear blossoms of the dead; 

Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay.— Tennyson. 


To-morrow! 
‘Tis a sharper that stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty—who takes thy ready cash, 
And pays thee naught but wishes, hopes and promises, 
The currency of idiots.— Cotton. 


Thoughts that frown upon our mirth 
Will smile upon our sorrow, 
And many dark fears of to-day 
May be bright hopes to-morrow.— Pinckney. 


To-morrow I will live, the fool does say ; 
To-day itself's too late—the wise lived yesterday. 
Martial. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MODEL. 
A NOVEL OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


BY A. M. BARNARD, 
AUTHOR OF “ v.V: OR, PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS.” 


HE voice was feigned, nothing 
but the outline of the figure 
was visible, and no badge dis- 
tinguished this domino from a 
dozen others, but afler a mo- 
ment’s pause and a brief scru- 
tiny, Cecil seemed satisfied, 
and removing her mask, ex- 
claimed, with an air of perfect 
confidence: 
“Itis Germain; you cannot 
hide yourself from me.” 
“Ts madame sure?” 
“Yes, I know you by the 
rapid beating of your heart. 
You forget that, mon ami.” 
‘Does no other heart beat 
fast when it approaches you, lovely marquise?” 
“None but yours, I fancy. You have been danc- 





ing, and is bad for you.” 

But he caught the hand, and imprisoned it in both 
his own, while the heart-beats grew more audible, 
and some inward agitation evidently made it difficult 


“No, permit me to keep it on; I cannot show as 
calm a face as you to-night, so let me hide it.” 
Something in the touch and tone caused Cecil to 
look closer at the mask, which showed nothing but 
glittering eyes and glimpses of a black beard. 
“Where is the sign that will assure me you are 
Germain?” she demanded. 

“ Here,” and turning to a fold of the black domino 
she saw the rose still hanging asshe had tied it. 

“No wonder you did not care to show your badge, 
it isso faded. Break a fresh one from the trellis 
yonder, and I will place it better for you.” 

‘Give me one from your bouquet, that is fresher 
and sweeter to me than any other in the garden or 
the world.” 

“ Moonlight and masquerading make you romantic; 
I feel so too, and will make a little bargain with you, 
since you prize my rose so highly. You shall take 
your choice of these I wear, if you will answer a few 
questions.” 

“Ask anything—” he began eagerly, but caught 
back the words, adding, ‘‘ put your questions, and if 
Ican answer them without forfeiting my word, I 
will, truly and gladly.” 

“Ah, I thought that would follow. If 1 forfeit my 
word in asking, surely you may do the same in an- 
swering. I promised Bazil to control my curiosity; 
Ihave kept my promise till he broke his, now I am 
free to satisfy myself.” 

‘* What promise has he broken?” 

I will answer that when you have earned the rose. 
Come, grant my wish, and then you may question 
in return.” 

“ Speak, I will do my best.” 

** Tell me then what tie binds you to Yorke?” 

“ The closest, yet most inexplicable.” 

* You are his brother?” 

“No.” 

“ He cannot be your father, that is impossible?” 


*“ Decidedly, as there are but a few years difference 
between our ages.” 

She heard a short laugh as this answer came, and 
smiled at her own foolish question. 

“Then you must be akin to me, and so bound to 
him in some way. Is that it?” 

*“‘T am not akin to you, yet I am bound to you both, 
and thank God for it.” 

“What is the mystery? Why do you haunt me? 
Why does Yorke let you come? and why do I trust 
you inspite of everything?” 

“The only key I can give you to all this is the one 
word, love.”” 

She drew back, as he bent to whisper it, and put 
up her hand as if to forbid the continuance of the 
subject, but Germain said, warmly: 

“It is because I love you that I haunt you. Yorke 
permits it, because he cannot prevent it, and you 
trust me, because your heart is empty and you long 
to fillit. Is not this true? I have answered your 
questions, now answer mine, I beg of you.” 

“No, it is not true.” 

“Then you do love?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Whom, Cecil, whom?” 

“Not you, Germain, believe that, and ask no 
more.” 

“Is it a younger, comelier man than I?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you have loved him long?” 

“For years.” 

“He is here to-night?” 

“He is. Now let us go in, I am tired of this.” 

‘Not yet, stay and answer me once more. You 
shall not go till I am satisfied. Tell me, have you 
no love for Yorke?” 

His sudden violence terrified her, for, as she endeay- 
ored to rise, he held her firmly, speaking vehemently, 
and waiting her reply, with eyes that flashed behind 
the mask. Remembering his wild nature, and fear- 
ing some harm to Bazil, she dared not answer truly, 
and hoping to soothe him, she laid her hand upon 
his arm, saying, with well-feigned coldness: 

*“‘ How can I love him, when I have been taught 
for years only to respect and obey him? He has 
been a stern master, and I never can forget my les- 
son. Now release me, Germain, and never let this 
happen again. It was my fault, so I forgive you, but 
there must be no more of it.” 

There was no need to bid him release her, for as 
the words left her lips, like one in a paroxysm of 
speechless repentance, grief or tenderness, he covered 
her hands with passionate tears and kisses, and was 
gone as suddenly as he had come. Cecil lingered a 
moment to recover herself and re-adjust her mask, 
and hardly had she done so, when down the path 
came Hamlet, as if in search of her. The difference 
between the two had never been more strongly mark- 
ed than now, for Germain had been in his most im- 
petuous mood, and Yorke seemed unusually mild and 
calm, as Cecil hurried toward him, with a pleasant 
sense of safety as she took his arm, and listened to 
his quiet question: 

“ What has frightened you, my child?” 

* Germain, he is so violent, so strange, that I can 
neither control nor understand him, and he must be 
banished, though it is hard to do it.” 

“Poor Germain, he suffers for the sins of others as 
well as for his own. But if he makes you unhappy, 
he shall go, and go at once. Why did you not tell 
me so before?” 

“JT did, but you said, let him stay. Have you for- 
gotten that so soon?” 

Yorke laughed low to himself. 

“It seems that I have forgotten. It was kind of 
me, however, to let him stay where he was the hap- 





to speak quietly. 


“No, I thought it very unwise. I was hurt at 
your indifference, and tried to show you your mis- 
take; but I have done harm to Germain, and he 
must go, although in him I lose my dearest friend, 
my pleasantest companion. Iam very proud, but I 
humble myself to ask this favor of you, Bazil.” 
“Gentle heart, how can he ever thank you for 
your compassion and affection? Be easy, he shall 
go; but as a last boon, give him one more happy day, 
and I will make sure that he shall not offend again, 
as he seems to have done to-night. I, too, am proud, 
but I humble myself, Cecil, to ask this favor of 
you.” 

So gently he spoke, 80 entirely changed he seemed, 
that Cecil’s eyes filled, for her heart felt very tender, 
and before she could restrain it, an impulsive ex- 
clamation escaped her. 

“Ah, Bazil, if you were always as kind as now, how 
different my life would be.” 

‘So would mine, if I dared be kind.” The answer 
was impulsive as the exclamation, and he made a 
gesture asif to take her to himself; but something 
restrained him, and with a heavy sigh he walked in 
silence. 

“Dared to be kind?” she echoed, in a grieved and 
wondering tone. ‘Are you afraid to show that you 
care for me a little?” 

*Mortally afraid, because I cannot tell you all. 
But, thank Heaven, there will come a time when I 
may speak, and for that hour I long, though it will 
be my last.” 

“O Bazil, what do you mean by such strange 
words?” 

“T mean that when I lie dying, I can tell my mis- 
erable mystery, and you will pity and pardon me at 
last.” 

* But you once said you would never tell me.” 
“Did 1? Well, then Germain shall tell you when 
he dies. You'll not have long to wait.” 

Cecil shivered at the ominous words, and started 
with a faint cry, for they seemed confirmed, as her 
eye fell on adark figure lying with hidden face among 
the grass, not far from the solitary path they had 
unconsciously chosen. There was something so 
pathetic about the prostrate figure, flung down as if 
in the abandonment of despair, that Cecil was on the 
point of going to offer comfort, when her i 


“ Fully satisfied.” 

“That she loves you as you would have her love?” 
** Yes, as I would have her love.” 

“You dare say this to me!” and Yorke’s grip tight- 
ened, as a savage light shot into his black eyes, and 
his voice shook with fury. 

“T dare anything, if you doubt it, try me.” 
Alfred’s blood was up now, and he forgot himself 
in the satisfaction it gave him to inflict a pang of 
jealousy as sharp as his own had been. 

““What was she saying to you as she left?” de- 
manded Yorke, under his breath. 

“T shall answer no questions, and destroy no con- 
fidences,” was the brief reply. 

“ Then I swear I will let go my hold!” 

* Do it, and te}l Cecil I was true to the end.” 

With a defiant smile, Alfred took his hands from 
the other’s arm, and hung there only by that desper- 
ate clutch. The smile, the words, drove Yorke be- 
yond himself; a mad devil seemed to possess him, 
and in the drawing of a breath, the young man would 
have been dashed upon the jagged cliffs below, had 
not Germain saved them both. Where he came 
from, neither saw, nor what he did, for with incon- 
ceivable rapidity Yorke was flung back, Alfred 
drawn over the baiustrade, and planted firmly on his 
feet again. Then the three looked at one another; 
Yorke was speechless with the mingled rage, shame 
and grief warring within him; Alfred still smiling 
disdainfully; Germain pale and panting with the 
shock of surprise at such a sight, and the sudden ex- 
ertion which had spared the gay evening a tragic 
close. He spoke first, and as one having authority, 
drawing the young man with him, as he slowly re- 
treated towards the steep steps that wound from the 
balcony to the cliff that partially supported it. 

“Go, Bazil, and keep this from Cecil; 1 have a 
right to ask it, for half the debt to you is cancelled 
by saving you from this act, that would have made 
your life as sad a failure as my own. I shall return 
to-morrow for the last time; till then, I shall guard 
this boy, for you are beside yourself.” 

With that they left him, and he let them go with- 
out a word, feeling that indeed he was beside himself. 
How long he stood there, he did not know; a stir 
within recalled him to the ity of i 








detained her, whispering, earnestly : 

“ Leave him to me, and go on alone. It is time for 
the unmasking, and we shall be missed. I'll follow 
soon, and bring him with me.” 

She obeyed, and went on, more heavy-hearted 
than when she came. Within, the gaiety was at its 
height, and as she entered, Sir Walter was instantly 
at her side, leading her away for the last dance be- 
fore the masks were removed. Presently silence fell 
upon the motley throng, and all stood ready to reveal 
themselves, when the signal came. A single horn 
sounded a mellow blast, and ina moment the room 
brightened with smiling faces, as the black masks 
fell, while a general peal of laughter filled the air. 
Cecil glanced about her for her husband and Ger- 
main. They were standing together near the door, 
both unmasked now, and both more mysterious to 
her than ever. Neither looked as she expected to 
see them; Yorke was grim and pale, with smileless 
lips and gloomy eyes; Germain leaned near him, 
smiling his enchanting smile, and wearing the inde- 
scribable air of romance which always attached to 
him, and even now, rendered him a more striking 
figure than many of the gayer ones about him. 


“Shall I ever understand them?” she sighed to 
herself, as her eye turned from them to Sir Walter, 
standing beside her, one hand on his sword-hilt, the 
the other still holding the half mask before his face, 
as if anxious to preserve his incognito as long as pos- 
sible. Yorke’s eye was upon him, also, as he waited 
with intense impatience to see his suspicion confirm- 
ed; but in the confusion of the moment, he lost sight 
of the marquise and her attendant before this desire 
was gratified. Making his way through the crowd 
as fast as frequent salutations, compliments and jests 
permitted, he came at last to the balcony. A single 
glance assured him that his search was ended, and 
stepping into the deep shadow of the projecting wall, 
he eyed the group before him with an eye that boded 
ill to the unconscious pair. 

Cecil’s face was towards him, and it wore a look of 
happiness that had long been a stranger to it, as she 
spoke earnestly, but in so low a tone that not. a word 
was audible. Her companion listened intently, and 
made brief replies; he was unmasked now, but the 
long plume of his hat drooping between his face and 
the observer, still prolonged his suspense. Only a 
tew moments did they stand so, for, as if bidding him 
adieu, Cecil waved her hand to him, and re-entered 
the hall through the nearest window. Sir Walter 
seated himself on the wide railing of the balcony, 
flung his hat at his feet, and turned his face full to 
the light, as if enjoying the coolness of the sea breeze. 
One instant he sat humming a blithe cavalier song to 
himself, the next, a strong hand clutched and swung 
him over the low balustrade, as a face pale with pas- 
sion came between him and the moon, and Yorke’s 
voice demanded, fiercely : 

‘‘ What brings you here? Answer me truly, or I 
will let go my hold, and nothing but my hand keeps 
you from instant death.” 


Pp e, and fighting down the agitation that 
must be controlled, he went in to play the courteous 
host at his own table, and answer to the toasts drank 
to the health and happiness of himself and his fair 
wife. He went through with his duties with a des- 
perate sort of gaiety that deceived careless observers, 
but not Cecil. She, too, was feverishly restless, for 
Alfred did not appear, and Germain was gone also; 
but she hid her disquiet better than Yorke, and the 
effort made her so brilliantly beautiful and blithe, 
that the old fancy of “ Yorke’s statue” was forgot- 
ten, and “ Yorke’s wife” became “the star of the 
goodly companie.” 

The evening came to an end at last, and Yorke’s 
long torment was over. Early birds were beginning 
to twitter, and the short summer night was nearly 
past, as the latest guest departed, leaving the weary 
host and hostess alone. Cecil’s first act was to un- 
clasp the diamonds, and offer to restore them to the 
giver, saying, gratefully, yet with gravity: 

“T thank you for your generous thought of me, 
and have tried to do honor to your gift, but please 
take them back now, they are too costly ornaments 
for me.” 

“Too heavy chains, you mean,” and with a sudden 
gesture, he sent the glittering handful to the ground, 
adding, in a tone that made her start: 

“Did you bring that boy here?” 

“Do you mean the gallant Sir Walter?” 

“IT mean Alfred Norton.” 

“No, I did not ask him.” 

“You knew he was coming?” 

*T only hoped so.” 

The dark veins rose on Yorke’s forehead, he locked 
his hands tightly together behind him, and fixed on 
her a look that she never could forget, as he said 
slowly, as if every word was wrung from him: 

“You must see him no more. I warn you, harm 
will come of it if you persist.” 

A smile broke over her face, and with a shrug of 
her white shoulders, and an accent of merry malice 
that almost drove him frantic, she answered, non- 
chalantly: 

‘““Why mind him more than poor Germain? If he 
comes, I cannot shun him, unless my lord and mas- 
ter has turned jealous, and forbids it; does he?” 

“Ten.” 

Yorke left the room, as he uttered the one word 
that was both an answer and a confession; had he 
looked backward, he would have seen Cecil down 
upon her knees gathering up the scattered diamonds, 
with that inexplicable smile quenched in tears, and 
on her face that tender expression he so longed to 
see. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ON THE RACK. 


THE house was not astir till very late next day, for 
master and mistress breakfasted in their own rooms 
at noon, and seemed in no haste to meet. A more 





It was true, for though Alfred’s fect still clung to 
the bars, his only support was the arm, inflexible as 
iron, that held him over the rocky precipice, below 
which rolled the sea. But he was brave, and though 
his face whitened, his eye was steady, his voice firm, 
as he replied, unhesitatingly: 

TI came to see Cecil.” 





piest; did you not think so, Cecil?” 


“Tthoughtso! Are you satisfied?” 


miserable man than Yorke the sun did not shine on. 
| Oppressed with remorse for last night’s violence, 
| shame at last night’s betrayal of jealousy, and bitter 
sorrow for last night’s defeat, he longed yet dreaded 
to see Cecil, feeling that all hope of winning her heart 
was lost, and nothing but the resignation of despair 
remained for him. 

Fearing that Alfred might venture back, he haunt- 
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wrong, master?” 

‘Mrs. Yorke has gone boating with him, I believe, 
and I am anxious about her, for a storm is blowing 
up and Mr. Alfred is no sailor. Are you sure she 
went that way?” 

“ Very sure, sir; she had her boat cloak with her, 
and went down the beach path. I thought she spoke 
to you lying under the pine, aon I suppose you were 
asleep, so she didn’t wake you.” 

“She stopped, did she?” 

“Yes sir, several minutes, and stooped down as if 
speaking to you.” 

“You were watching her, it seems. Why was 
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ed house and garden like a restless ghost, despising 
himself the while, yet utterly unable to resist the 
power that controlled him. No one came, however; 
not even Germain, and the afternoon was half over 
before Cecil appeared. He knew the instant she left 
her room, for not a sound escaped him; he saw her 
come down into her boudoir looking so fresh and fair 
he found it hard to feign unconsciousness of her pres- 
ence, till he was composed enough to meet her as he 
would. The windows of her room opened on the 
shady terrace where he had been walking for an hour. 
After passing and re-passing several times, in hopes 
that she would speak to him, he pulled his hat low 
over his brows, and looking in, bade her ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing.” She answered with unusual animation, but 
her eye did not meet his, and she bent assiduously 
over her work as if to hide her varying color. Yorke 
was quick to see these signs of disquiet, but the 
thought of Alfred made him interpret them in his 
own way, and find fresh cause of suffering in them. 


Both seemed glad to ignore last night, for neither 

spoke of it, though conversation flagged, and long 
pauses were frequent, till Yorke, in sheer despera- 
tion, took up a book, offering to read aloud to her. 
She thanked him, and leaning on the window ledge 
he opened at random and began to read. Of late, 
poems and romances had found their way into the 
house, apparently introduced by Germain, and to her 
surprise Yorke allowed Cecil to read them, which she 
did with diligence, but no visible effect as yet. In 
five minutes Yorke wished she had refused his offer, 
for the lines he had unwittingly chosen were of the 
tenderest sort, and he found it very hard to read the 
tuneful raptures of a happy lover, when his own 
heart was heaviest. He hurried through it as best 
he could, and not till the closing line was safely de- 
livered did he venture to look at Cecil. For the first 
time she seemed affected by the magic of poetry; her 
hands lay idle, her head was averted, and her quick- 
ened breath stirred the long curls that half hid her 
face. 
“She thinks of Alfred,” groaned Yorke, within 
himself, and throwing down the book, he abruptly 
left her for another aimless saunter through the gar- 
den and the grove. He did not trust himself near her 
again, but lying in the grass where he could see her 
window, he watched her bserved. Still seated at 
her embroidery frame, she worked at intervals, but 
often dropped her needle to look out as if longing for 
some one who did notcome. “She watts for Alfred,” 
sighed Yorke, and laying his head down on his arm, 
he fell to imagining how different all might have been 
had he not marred his own happiness by blindly try- 
ing to atone for one wrong with another. The air 
was sultry, the soft chirp of insects very soothing; 
the weariness of a waketul night weighed down his 
eyelids, and befure he was aware of its approach, a 
deep sleep fell upon him, bringing happier dreams to 
comfort him than any his waking thoughts could 
fashion. 

A peal of thunder startled him wide awake, and 
glancing at his watch, he found he had lost an hour. 
Springing up, he went to look for Cecil, as he no longer 
saw herather window. But nowhere did he find her, 
and after a vain search he returned to the boudoir, 
thinking some clue to her whereabouts might be dis- 
covered there. He did discover a clue, but one that 
drove him half mad with suspense and fear. Turn- 
ing over the papers on her writing-table, hoping to 
find some little message such as she often lett for him, 
he came upon a card bearing Alfred’s name, and 
below it a single line in French. 

“At five, on the beach. Do not fail.” 

Yorke’s face was terrible as he read the words that 
to his eyes seemed a sentence of lifelong desolation, 
for, glancing despairingly about the room, he saw 
that Cecil’s hat was gone, and understood her absence 
now. A moment he stood staring at the line like one 
suddenly gone blind; then all the pain and passion 
passed into an unnatural calmness as he thrust the 
card into his pocket and rung like a man who has 
work to do that will not brook delay. 

“Where is Mrs. Yorke?” was the brief question 
that greeted Anthony when he appeared. 

“ Gone to the beach, I think, sir.” 

* How long ago?” 

“Nearly an hour, I should say. It was half past 
four when I came home; she was here then, for I 
gave her the note; but she went out soon after, and 
now it’s half past five.” 

“ What note was that?” 

“An answer to one I carried to the hotel, sir.” 

“To Mr. Alfred, was it not?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see him, Anthony?” 

“ Gave it into his own hand, sir, as mistress bade 
me, for it was important, she said.” 

“Very important! He answered it, you say?” 

“ Yes, sir. 1 met him on the lawn, and when he’d 
read the note, he just wrote something outlandish on 
his card and told me to hurry back. Is anything 





that?” 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but I couldn’t help it; she looked 


so gay and pretty it did my old eyes good to look at 
her.” 

“You may go.” 

The instant he was alone, Yorke caught up a deli- 
cate handkerchief that lay on a chair, and calling 
Judas, showed it to him with a commanding, “ Find 
her.” The dog eyed his master intelligently, smelt 
the bit of cambric, and with nose to the ground, dash- 
ed out of the house, while Yorke followed, wearing 
the vigilant, restless look of an Indian on the war 
trail. Under the pine Judas paused, snuffed here 
and there, hurried down the path, and set off across 
the beach, till coming to a little cone, he seemed at 
fault, ran to and fro a minute, then turned his face 
seaward and gave along how! as if disappointed that 
he could not follow his mistress by water as by land. 
Yorke came up breathless, looked keenly all about 
him, and discovered several proofs of the dog’s sagac- 
ity. Cecil’s veil lay on a rocky seat, large and small 
footprints were visible in the damp sand, and a boat 
had been lately drawn up in the cove, for the reced- 
ing tide had not washed the mark of its keel away. 

“She could not be so treacherous—she has gone 
with Germain—I will not doubt her yet.” Butas the 
just and generous emotion rose, his eye fell on an 
object which plainly proved that Alfred had been 
there. A gold sleeve button lay shining at his feet; 
he seized it, saw the initials “A. N.” upon it, and 
doubted no longer, as the hand that held it closed 
with a gesture full of ominous significance, and turn- 
ing sharply, he went back more rapidly than he came. 
Straight home he hurried, and calling Anthony, 
alarmed the old man as much by his appearance as 
by the singular orders he gave. 

“If Germain comes, tell him to wait here for me; 
if young Norton comes, do not admit him; if Mrs. 
Yorke comes, put a light in the little turret window. 
I am going to look for her, and shall not return till I 
find her, unless the light recalls me.” 

“ Lord bless us, sir! if you’re scared about mistress, 
let some one go with you. I’ll be ready in a jiffy.” 

‘No; Ishall go alone. Get me the key of the boat- 
house, and do as I tell you.” 

“But, master, they’ll put in somewhere when they 
see the squall coming on. Better send down to the 
hotel, or ride round to the Point. It’s going to bea 
wild night, and you don’t look fit to face it.” 

But Yorke was deaf to warnings or suggestions, 
and hastily preparing himself for the expedition, he 
repeated his orders, and left Anthony shaking his 
head over “ master’s recklessness.” 

As he unmoored the boat, Judas leaped in, and 
standing in the bow, looked into the dim distance 
with an alert, intent expression, as if he shared the 
excitement of his companion. Up went the sail, and 
away flew the “‘Sea-Gull,” leaving a track of foam 
behind, and carrying with it a heart more unquiet 
than stormy sea or sky. Across the bay skimmed 
the boat, and landing on the now deserted beach, 
Yorke went up to the hotel, so calm externally that 
few would have suspected the fire that raged within. 


“Is young Norton here?” he asked of a clerk 
lounging in the office. 

“ Left this afternoon, sir.” 

“Rather sudden, wasn’t it? Are you sure he’s 
gone?” 

“Don’t know about the suddenness, Mr. Yorke, 
but I do know that he paid his bill, sent his baggage 
by the 4.30 train, and said he should follow in the 
next.” 

“Did he say anything about coming over to the 
Cliffs? I expected him to-day.” 

*T heard nothing of it, and the last I saw of him he 
was going toward the beach to bid the ladies good-by, 
I supposed.” 

“Thank you, Gay. I had a message for him, but 1 
can send it by mail.”” And Yorke sauntered away as 

if his disappointment was a very trifling one. But 
the instant he was out of sight his pace quickened to 
a stride, and he made straight for the depot, cursing 
his ill-timed sleep as he went. Another official was 
soon found and questioned, but no young gentleman 
answering to Alfred’s description had purchased a 
ticket; of this the man was quite sure, as very few 
persons had left by either of the last trains. 

* Well planned for so young a head, but Judas and 
his master will outwit him yet,” muttered Yorke be- 
tween his teeth, concentrating all his wrath on Alfred, 
for he dared not think of Cecil. 

Stopping at Germain’s lodging, he was told that his 
friend had gone to town at noon, and had not yet re- 
turned. This intelligence settled one point in his 
mind and confirmed his worst fear. Regardless of 
the gathering storm, he put off again, shaping his 
course for the city, led by a conviction that the lovers 
would endeavor to conceal themselves there for a 
time, at least. A strange pair of voyagers went scud- 
ding down the harbor that afternoon; the great black 
hound, erect and motionless at the bow, though the 
spray dashed over him, and the boat dipped and 
bounded as it drove before the wind; the man erect 
and motionless at the helm, one hand on the rudder 
and one on the sail, his mouth grimly set, and his 
fiery eye tixed on the desired haven with an expres- 
sion which proved that an indomitable will defied 
both danger and defeat. Craft of all sorts were hur- 
rying into port, and more than one belated pleasure 
boat crossed Yorke’s track. The occupants of each 
were scanned with a scrutinizing glance, and once or 

twice he shouted an inquiry as they passed. But in 
none appeared the faces he sought, no answer 
brought either contradiction or confirmation of his 
fear, and no backward look showed him the welcome 
light burning in the little turret window. Coming at 
last to the wharf where they always landed, he ques- 





tioned the waterman to whose care he gave his boat. 


“Ay, ay, sir; this squall has sent more than one 
philandering young couple home in a hurry. The 
last came in twenty minutes ago, just in time to save 
the crew from more water than they bargained for.” 

“Did you observe them? Was the lady beautiful? 
the gentleman young? Did you catch the name of 
either? Where—” 

“ Drop anchor there, sir, till I overhaul the first 
cargo of questions,” broke in the man, for Yorke was 
hurrying one inquiry upon the heels of another with- 
out waiting for an answer toany. ‘Did I observe 
‘em? No, I didn’t, particularly, Was the lady 
pretty? Don’t know; she was wrapped up and 
scared. Was the gentleman young? Not more than 
three-and-twenty, I should say. Did I catch their 
names? Not a name, being busy with the boats.” 

“Did they seem fond of one another? Were they 
inahurry? Which way did they go?” 

“Uncommon fond, and in a devil of a hurry. 
Which way they went I can’t tell; it was no business 
of mine, so I didn’t look. Anything more, sir?” said 
the man, good humoredly. 

“Yes; take this fur your trouble, and show me the 
boat they came in.” 

“ Thanky, sir; that’s itover yonder. The lad must 
have been half seas over with love or liquor, to bring 
his sweetheart all the way from the Point in acockle 
shell like that.” 

“From the Point? It is a hotel boat, then?” 

“Ay sir; I know ’em all, and the Water Witch is 
the worst of the lot, but her smart rigging gives her 
a rakish look to them that don’t know a mudscow 
from a wherry.” 

“ Did the young man give you any orders about the 
boat?” 

“Only to keep her till she was called for.” 

“And you have no idea which way they went?” 

“No sir; they steered straight ahead as far as the 
corners, but what course they took then, I can’t sdy.” 


Yorke was gone before the man had finished his 
sentence, and with Judas at his heels, turned toward 
his old home, feeling little doubt but he should find 
the fugitives at Mrs. Norton’s close by; for though 
she was absent for the summer, her house was acces- 
sible to herson. Admitting himself without noise, 
he searched his own premises, and from the garden 

itered the adjoining ones. Every window was 
presers shuttered; no light anywhere appeared, and 
the house was evidently unoccupied. Hester, when 
called, had heard and seen nothing of Mr. Alfred for 
months, and was much surprised at her master’s sud- 
den appearance, though he fabricated a plausible ex- 
cuse for it. Out he went again into the storm that 
now raged furiously, and for several hours searched 
every place where there was the least possibility of 
finding those hesought. He looked also for Germain, 
hoping he might lend some help; but he was in none 
of his usual haunts, and no clue to the lost wife was 
found. 

. Drenched, despairing and exhausted with his fruit- 
less quest, he stepped into a lighted doorway for 
shelter, while he took a moment’s thought what 
course to pursue next. As he stood there, Ascot, the 
young artist came from the billiard room within; he 
had been Yorke’s guest the night before, and recog- 
nizing his host in the haggard, weather-beaten man 
standing in the light, he greeted him gaily. 

“Good evening, ancient mariner; you look as if 
your last voyage had not been a prosperous one. I 





At the first point where the cliffs were visible, he 
reined up and strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the light that should assure him of Cecil’s safety. 
But a thick mist obscured land and sea, and no cheer- 
ing ray could pierce the darkness. A mile nearer his 
eye was gladdened by the sight of a pale gleam high 
above the lower lights that glimmered along the 
shore. Brighter and brighter it grew as he ap- 
proached, and soon, with a thrill of joy that made his 
hee leap, he sav-tuaiit shone clear and strong frum 
the littie turret window. An irrepressible shout 
broke from his lips as he galloped up the steep road, 
leaped the gate and burst into the hall before man or 
maid could open fur im. 

“Where is she?” he cried, in a voice that would 
have assured the wanderer of a tender welcome had 
she bcen there to hear and answer it. 

Anthony started from a restless doze in his chair, 
and shook his gray head as he eyed his master piti- 
fully. 

‘ sie aint here, sir, but we’ve had news of her; 80 
L lit the lamp to bring you home.” 

Yorke dropped into a seat as if he had been shot, 
for with the loss of his one hope, all strength seemed 
to desert him, and he could only look at Anthony 
with such imploring yet despairing eyes, that the old 
man’s hard face began to work as he said below his 
breath: 

“After you’d gone, sir, I went down to the Point 
and stayed round there till dark. Just as I was 
coming away, old Joe came in bringing a sail he’d 
picked up half way down the harbor. There were 
several of us standing about the pier, and naturally 
we asked questions. Then it come out from one and 
another that the sail belonged to the boat Mr. Alfred 
took this afternoon. He left there alone, but one of 
the men saw him with a lady afterward, and by his 
description I knew it was mistress.” 

Yorke covered up his face as if he knew what was 
coming and had not courage to meet it; but soon he 
said, brokenly, “Go on,” and Anthony obeyed. 

“The man wasn’t quite sure about Mr, Alfred, as 
he don’t know him, and didn’t mind him much; but 
he was sure of mistress, and could swear to the boat 
and sail, for he helped rig it, and his sweetheart made 
the streamer. I’d like to think he was wrong, but as 
Mr. Alfred hired the boat, and the dear lady was seen 
in it, I’m awfully afraid they were wrecked in the 
squall.” 

How still the house seemed as the words dropped 
slowly from Anthony’s lips. Nothing stirred but 
poor Judas panting on his mat, and nothing broke 
the silence but the soft tick of a clock and the sob- 
bing of the wind without. Yorke had laid down his 
head as if he never cared to lift it up again, and sat 
motionless in an attitude of utter despair, while the 
old servant stood respectfully silent, with tears rolling 
down his withered cheeks, for his gentle mistress had 
wvuu iis heart, and he mourned for her as for a child 
of his own. 

Suddenly Yorke looked up and spoke. 


and neither weariness nor tempest could deter him. 
Soon mounted on a powerful horse, he was riding 
swiftly through the night, recalling legends of the 
Wild Huntsman to the few belated travellers who saw 
ie dark horseman dash by them, with the dark 
hound following noiselessly behind. The storm was 
in accordance with his mood, and he liked it better 
than a summer night, though the gusts buffeted him 
and the rain poured down-with tunabated violence. 





can sympathize with you, for thanks to that confound 
ed Water Witch, we nearly went to the bottom in the 
squall this afternoon.” 

“The Water Witch?” cried Yorke, checking him- 
self in the act of abruptly quitting Ascot whose gaiety 
was unbearable just then. 

“ Yes, I warn youagainst her. Wecame over from 
the Point in her, and had a narrow escape of being 
made ‘demd, damp, moist, unpleasant bodies,’ as 
‘Manteline’ says.” 

“ This afternoon, Ascot? At what time?” 

* Between five and six.” 

“Did you leave the boat at the lower wharf where 
we usually land?” 

“Yes; and there she may stay till decmaieg, though 
I ought to be grateful to her, after all.” 

“We? Then you were not alone?” 

“No; my Grace was with me—” There Ascot 
stopped, looking half embarrassed, half relieved, but. 
added, with a frank laugh: 

“T never could keep a secret, and as I have betray- 
ed myself, I may as well confess that I took advantage 
of the storm and danger to make myself a very happy 
man. Givemejoy, Yorke; Grace Coventry is mine.”’ 

“Joy! Your torment has but just begun;” with 
which gloomy answer Yorke left the astonished young 
gentleman to console himself with love-dreams and a 
cigar. 

** Have I lost my senses as well as my heart, that I 
go chasing shadows, and deluding myself with jealous 
fears and fancies, when perhaps there is no mystery 
or wrong but what I conjure up?” mused Yorke, as 
he crossed the deserted park, intent upon a new and 
hopeful thought. Having made one mistake, he 
began to believe that he had made another, and 
wasted time and strength in looking for what never 
had been lost. Weariness calmed him now, the rain 
beating on his uncovered head cooled the fever of his 
blood, and the new hope seemed to brighten as he 
cherished it. 

“I'll go back and wait; perhaps she has already 
come, or tidings of her. Anything is better than this 
terrible suspense,” he said, and set about executing 
his design in spite of all obstacles. 

It was nearly midnight now, too dark and wild to 
attempt returning by water, and the last train had 





left; but only a few miles lay between him and home, 





“ Have you sent any one to look for them?” 

“Vos, master, long ago, and—” 

“‘Whatisit? Youkeep something back. Out with 
it, man; I can bear anything but suspense.” 

“They found the boat, and it was empty, master.” 

‘Where was it? Tell me all, Anthony.” 

“ Suse outside the little bay, where the gale would 
blow hardest and the tide run strongest. The mast 
was broken short off, the boat half full of water, and 
vue broken oar still hung in the rowlock, but there 
was no signs of any one except this.” 

Tuxuing his face away, Anthony offered a little 
silken scarf, wet, torn and stained, but too familiar to 
be mistaken. Yorke took it, looked at it with eyes 
out of which light and life seemed to have died, then 
put it in his breast, and turning to the faithful hound, 
said in a tone the more pathetic for its calmness: 

“Come, Judas; we went together to look for her 
alive, now let us go together and look for her dead.” 


Before Anthony could detain him he had flung 
himeelf into thc owddle and was gone. All that night 
he haunted the shores, looking long after others had 
relinquished the vain search, and morning found him 
back in the city, inquiring along the wharves for 
tidings of the lost. 

Taking his own boat, he turned homeward at last, 
iweiing that he could do no more, for the reaction had 
begun, and he was utterly spent. The storm had 
passed, and dawn was breaking beautifully in the 
east; the sea was calm, the sky cloudless; the wind 
blew balmily, and the sea-gull floated along a path of 
gold as the sun sent its first shaft of light over the 
bine waste. A strange sense of peace came to the 
lonely man after that wild night of tempest and des- 
pair. The thought of Cecil quiet underneath the sea 
was more bearable than the thought of Cecil happy 
with another, for in spite of repentance and remorse, 
he could not accept his punishment from Alfred’s 
hand, and clung to the belief that she was dead, try- 
ing to tind some poor consolation for his loss in the 
thought that life was made desolate by death, not by 
ixeachery. So saiiing slowly through the rosy splen- 
dor of a summer dawn, he came among the cluster of 
small islands that lay midway between the city and 
the little bay. Some were green and fair, some were 
piles of barren rocks; none were inhabited, but on 
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one still stood a rude hut, used asa temporary sh: ' 
for pleasure parties or such fishermen as freque 
the neighborhood, Yorke saw nothing of the be 
all about him; his eyes were fixed upon the » 
villa that once was home; his mind was busy \ 
memories of the past, and he was conscious of nm 
ing but the love that had gone down into that shi 
sea. Judas was more alert, for, though sitting : 
his head on his master’s kneg, as if trying to com’ 
him by demonstrations of mute affection, he cau 
sight of a little white flag fluttering from the low 1 


took him overboard. The motion roused Yorke, 

following the direction of the dog’s keen eye, he 

the signal—saw, also, a woman wrappedin a © 
cloak sitting in the doorway, with her head upoi 

knees, as if asleep. 

In an instant both dog and man were trem) 
with excitement, for there was something stra 


ing hair, the slender hands folded one upon ano! 
Like one inspired with sudden life, Yorke plied 


sent the boat high upon the pebbly shore, and les 
up the bank, while Judas followed baying wit! 
light, he saw the figure start to its feet, and 
himself face to face with Cecil. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT LAST. 


Wuitr Yorke slept, on the previous after 
Cecil met Alfred on the beach, talked with hi 
half an hour, and when he left her, hastily 


then she looked about her, as if in search of 
one, and her face brightened as she saw Germai. 
proaching. 

“Tam glad youare come,” she said, “ for 
just trying to find a man to take this boat hom 


layed so long that he had only time torun 
the cliffs and catch the train. Will you ferry m: 
to the Point, and add another favor to the man) 
ready owe you?” 

“Nothing would please me better, but inst 
landing so soon, let me take you down be! 
light-house, as I promised you I would. T! 
be my only opportunity, for I go away to-m 
and you know you said I should have one more 
day.” 

“Did Bazil tell you that?” asked Ceeil, } 
disturbed, as his words recalled last night 
ventures. 

“No, but I am well aware that I trouble you 
you wish me gone, and I shall obey; but give 1 
last pleasure, for I may never come again.” 

The smile he gave her was both melaneh« 
submissive; she longed to bid him stay but da: 
yet remembering Bazil’s wish that she shoul: 
with him a little longer, she was glad to gran 
she felt her power over this man, and feared 1: 
for herself. A moment’s hesitation, then sh: 
toward the boat, saying, in her friendliest tone 

“T trust you, and you shall have your pk 
but, believe me, if I wish you gone it is for yor" 
sake, not mine.” 

“I know it—I am grateful for your pity, an 
not disturb your confidence by any violence. | 
I think I’m done with my old self, and grow « 
as the end approaches.” 

Cecil doubted that, as she remembered th 
before the fountain, but Germain was certai 
gentlest self now, and as they sailed across t' 
before the freshening wind she found the hou 

real rest and enjoyment despite her care. A 
in animated conversation, and unconscious 
lapse of time, they glided past the Puint, the y 
islands, the city with its cloud of smoke, th 
house on its lonely rock, and were floating fa 
the harbor, when the growling of distant thu: 
called them from the delights of a musical dis: 
to the dangers of an impending storm. A ' 
black clouds was piled up in the west, the win ' 
in strong gusts, the waves rolled in long swe' 
sea and sky portended a summer squall, 

“ How careless I have been,” exclaimed G: 
looking anxiously about him. “ But I fancy 
fear nothing except a drenching, for it will ta 
time to return in the teeth of this gale. Wr 
cloak about you, and enjoy the fine sight, wl: 
my best to atone for my forgetfulness.” 

Cecil had no fear, for Germain was a skilf 
man, and she loved to watch the grand effects 
and shade as the thunderous clouds swept ac 
sky, blotting out the blue and making th: 
sombre with their shadows. An occasion 
seemed to rend the dark wall, but no rain fel! 
frequent tacking Germain was rapidly de~ 
the distance between them and home. Sat 
the city they went, for Cecil would not land t) 
Yorke should be alarmed at her long absenc« 
the storm still delayed, she hoped to reach sh 
fore it broke. 

“Once past the islands and we are quite safi 
little bay is quiet, and we can land at any poi: ° 
rain begins. A few minutes more of this roug 
and we can laugh at the gale, Bend your hea) 

I moust tack again else—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a crash «' 
der like the report of cannon, as a flerce gu: 
down upon them, snapping the slender ma 
bulrush, and carrying Germain overboard v 
the falling sail. With a ery of horror Cecil 
up, eager yet impotent to save either herself 
but in a moment he appeared, swimming str 
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one still stood a rude hut, used asa temporary shelter 
for pleasure parties or such fishermen as frequented 
the neighborhood. Yorke.saw nothing of the beauty 
all about him; his eyes were fixed upon the white 
villa that once was home; his mind was busy with 
memories of the past, and he was conscious of noth- 
ing but the love that had gone down into that shining 
sea. Judas was more alert, for, though sitting with 
his head on his master’s knee, as if trying to comfort 
him by demonstrations of mute affection, he caught 
sight of a little white flag fluttering from the low roof 
of the hut, and leaped up with a bound that nearly 
took him overboard. The motion roused Yorke, and 
following the direction of the dog’s keen eye, he saw 
the signal—saw, also, a woman wrapped in a dark 
cloak sitting in the doorway, with her head upon her 
knees, as if asleep. 

In an instant both dog and man were trembling 
with excitement, for there was something strangely 
familiar about the cloak, the bent head with its fall- 
ing hair, the slender hands folded one upon another. 
Like one inspired with sudden life, Yorke plied his 
oars with such energy that a few vigorous strokes 
sent the boat high upon the pebbly shore, and leaping 
up the bank, while Judas followed baying with de- 
light, he saw the figure start to its feet, and found 
himself face to face with Cecil. 


CHAPTER X. 
AT LAST. 


Whiter Yorke slept, on the previous afternoon, 
Cecil met Alfred on the beach, talked with him for 
half an hour, and when he left her, hastily, she 
stood waving her hand till he was out of sight; 
then she looked about her, asif in search of some 
one, and her face brightened as she saw Germain ap- 
proaching. 

“Tam glad you are come,” she said, “for I was 
just trying to find a man to take this boat home, and 
here I find a gentleman. Alfred came in it, but de- 
layed so long that he had only time to run across 
the cliffs and catch the train. Will you ferry me over 
to the Point, and add another favor to the many I al- 
ready owe you?” 

“Nothing would please me better, but instead of 
landing so soon, let me take you down below the 
light-house, as I promised you I would. This will 
be my only opportunity, for I go away to-morrow, 
and you know you said I should have one more happy 
day.” 

“‘Did Bazil tell you that?” asked Ceeil, looking 
disturbed, as his words recalled last night’s ad- 
ventures. 

“‘No, but I am well aware that I trouble you—that 
you wish me gone, and I shall obey; but give me this 
last pleasure, for I may never come again.” 

The smile he gave her was both melancholy and 
submissive; she longed to bid him stay but dared not, 
yet remembering Bazil’s wish that she should bear 
with him a little longer, she was glad to grant it, for 
she felt her power over this man, and feared nothing 
for herself. A moment’s hesitation, then she went 
toward the boat, saying, in her friendliest tone: 

“Ttrust you, and you shall have your pleasure; 
but, believe me, if I wish you gone it is for your own 
sake, not mine.” 

“T know it—I am grateful for your pity, and I will 
not disturb your confidence by any violence. Indeed, 
I think I’m done with my old self, and grow quieter 
as the end approaches.” 

Cecil doubted that, as she remembered the scene 
before the fountain, but Germain was certainly his 
gentlest self now, and as they sailed across the bay 
before the freshening wind she found the hour full of 
real rest and enjoyment despite her care. Absorbed 
in animated conversation, and unconscious of the 
lapse of time, they glided past the Point, the pleasant 
islands, the city with its cloud of smoke, the light- 
house on its lonely rock, and were floating far down 
the harbor, when the growling of distant thunder re- 
called them from the delights of a musical discussion 
to the dangers of an impending storm. A bank of 
black clouds was piled up in the west, the wind came 
in strong gusts, the waves rolled in long swells, and 
sea and sky portended a summer squall, 

“ How careless I have been,” exclaimed Germain, 
looking anxiously about him. ‘“ But I fancy we need 
fear nothing except a drenching, for it will take some 
time to return in the teeth of this gale. Wrap your 
cloak about you, and enjoy the fine sight, while I do 
my best to atone for my forgetfulness.” 

Cecil had no fear, for Germain was a skilful boat- 
man, and she loved to watch the grand effects of light 
and shade as the thunderous clouds swept across the 
sky, blotting out the blue and making the water 
sombre with their shadows. An occasional flash 
seemed to rend the dark wall, but no rain fell, and by 
frequent tacking Germain was rapidly decreasing 
the distance between them and home. Safely past 
the city they went, for Cecil would not land there lest 
Yorke should be alarmed at her long absence, and as 
the storm still delayed, she hoped to reach shelter be- 
fore it broke. 

“Once past the islands and we are quite safe, for the 
little bay is quiet, and we can land at any point if the 
rain begins. A few minutes more of this rough work, 
and we can laugh at the gale. Bend your head, please, 
{ must tack again else—” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a crash of thun- 
der like the report of cannon, as a fierce gust swept 
down upon them, snapping the slender mast like a 
bulrush, and carrying Germain overboard wrapt in 
the falling sail. With a cry of horror Cecil sprang 
up, eager yet impotent to save either herself or him; 


cleared away the wreck of the sail, righted the boat 
and climbed in, dripping but unhurt. 

“Only another of my narrow escapes. I’m surely 
born to die quietly in my bed, for nothing kills me,” 
he said, coolly, as he brushed the wet hair from his 
eyes and took breath. 

“ Thank Heaven! you are safe, Land anywhere, 
for now the sail is gone we must not think of reaching 
home,” cried Cecil, looking about her for the nearest 
shore. 

“We will make for the lower island; the storm will 
not last long, and we can find shelter there. Unfor- 
tunate that I am, to make my last day one of danger 
and discomfort to you.” 

“T like it, and shall enjoy relating my adventures 
when we are at home. Let me row, it is too violent 
exercise for you,” she said, as he drew out the oars 
and took off his coat. 

* It will not hurt me—or if it does what matter? I 
would gladly give my life to see you safe.” 

“No, no, you must not doit. Let the boat drift, or 
give me an oar; Iam strong; I fear nothing; let me 
help you, Germain.” 

“Take the rudder then and steer for the island; 
that will help me, and the sight of you will give me 
strength for a short tussle with the elements.” 

Cecil changed her seat, and with her hand upon 
the helm, her steady eyes upon the green spot before 
them, sat smiling at the storm, so fair and fearless 
that the sight would have put power into any arm, 
courage into any heart. For a time it seemed to in- 
spire Germain, and he pulled stoutly against wind and 
tide; but soon, to his dismay, he felt his strength 
deserting him, each stroke cost a greater effort, each 
heart-beat was a pang of pain. Cecil watched the 
drops gather on his forehead, heard his labored breath- 
ing, and saw him loosen the ribbon at his throat, and 
more than once dash water over his face, alternately 
deeply flushed and deadly pale. Again and again she 
implored him to desist, to let her take his place, or 
trust to chance for help, rather than harm himself 
by such dangerous exertion. But to all entreaties, 
suggestions and commands, he answered with a gen- 
tle but inflexible denial, an utter disregard of self, and 
looks of silent love that Cecil never could forget. 

The rain fell now in torrents, the gale steadily in- 
creased, and the waves were white with foam as they 
dashed high against the rocky shore of the island 
which the little boat was struggling toreach. Nearer 
and nearer it crept, as Germain urged it on with the 
strength of desperation, till, taking advantage of a 
coming billow, they were carried up and left upon the 
sand, with a violence that nearly threw them on 
their faces. Cecil sprung out at once; Germain leaned 
over the broken oars panting heavily, as if conscious 
of nothing but the suffering that racked him. Her 
voice roused him, but only to fresh exertion, for 
seizing her hand he staggered up the bank, flung open 
the door of the hut and dropped down at her feet as 
if in truth he had given his life to save her. Fora 
moment she was in despair; she ran out into the 
storm, called, waved her handkerchief and looked far 
and near, hoping some passing boat might bring help. 
But nothing human was in sight; the nearest point 
of land was inaccessible, for an ebbing wave had 
washed the boat away, and she was utterly alone 
with the unconscious man upon the barren island. 
She had a brave spirit, a quick wit, and these were 
her supporters now, as, forgetting her own fears, she 
devoted herself to her suffering comrade. Fortunate- 
ly, her viniagrette was in her pocket, and water 
plentiful; using these simple remedies with skill, the 
deathlike swoon yielded at last, and Germain revived. 
With the return of consciousness he seemed to re- 
member her situation before his own, and exert him- 
self to lighten its discomforts by feeble efforts to 
resume his place as protector. As soon as he had 
breath enough tospeak, he whispered, with a re-assur- 
ing glance: 

“ Do not be afraid, I will take care of you. The pain 
has gone for this time, and I shall be better soon.” 

“ Think of yourself, not me. If I only had a fire to 
dry and warm you I should be quite happy and con- 
tent,” answered Cecil, looking round the gloomy place 
that darkened momently. 

With the courtesy as native to him as his impetu- 
osity, Germain tried to rise as he took out a little case 
and pointed toward a corner of the hut. 

“You need fire more than I; here are matches, 
there is wood; help me a little and you shall be ‘ quite 
happy and content.’ ” 

But as he spoke the case dropped from his hand, 
and he fell back with a sharp pang that warned him 
to submit. 

“ Lie still and let me care for you; I like to do it, 
and the exercise will keep me warm. Here is wood 
enough to last all night, and with light and heat we 
shall be very comfortable till morning and help 
comes.” 

With the heartiness of a true woman, when com- 
passion stirs her, Cecil fell to work, and soon the dark 
hut glowed with a cheery blaze, the woo'en shutter 
was closed, excluding wind and rain, the straw scat- 
tered here and there was gathered into a bed for 
Germain, and with her cloak over him, he lay re- 
garding her with an expression that both touched 
and troubled her, so humble, grateful and tender was 
it. When all was done, she stepped to the door, think- 
ing she heard the sound of passing oars; nothing ap- 
peared, however, but as she listened on the threshold 
Germain’s voice called her with an accent of the in- 
tensest longing. 

“Do not leave me! Come back to me, my darling, 
and let nothing part us any more.”’ 

She thought he was wandering, and gave no answer 
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but a soothing: 
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“ Hush, rest now, poor Germain.” 

“ Never that again; call me father, and let me die 
happy in my daughter’s arms.” 

“Father!” echoed Cecil, as a thrill of wonder, joy 
and blind belief shook her from head to foot. 

“ Yes, I may claim youat last, for lam dying. Let 
your heart speak; come to me, my little Cecil, for as 
God lives I am your father.” 

He struggled up, spread wide his arms, and called 
her in a tone of tenderness that would have carried 
conviction to the most careless listener. Cecil’s heart 
did speak; instinct was quicker than memory or rea- 
son. In an instantshe understood the attraction that 
led her tohim, owned the tender tie that bound them, 
and was gathered to her father’s bosom, untroubled 
byadoubtor fear. For a time there were only broken 
exclamations, happy tears, and demonstrations of de- 
light, as father and daughter forgot everything but 
the reunion that gave them back to one another. 
Soon Cecil calmed herself for his sake, made him lie 
down again, and while she dried his hair and warmed 
his cold hands in her own, she began to question 
eagerly. 

“Why was I never told of this before?” she sor- 
rowfully said, regretting the long years of ignorance 
that had deferred the happiness which made that 
hour so bright, in spite of darkness and danger. 


“* My life depended upon secrecy, and this knowl- 
edge would have been no joy, but a shame and sorrow 
to you, my poor child.” 

“Mama always told me that you died when I was 
a baby; did she believe it?” 

“No, she knew I was alive, but in one sense I did 
die to her, and all the world, for a convict has no 
country, home or friends.” 

“A convict!” And Cecil shrunk involuntarily; he 
saw it, but clung to her, saying, imploringly: 

“Hear me before you cast me off. Try to pity and 
forgive me, for with all his sins your father loves you 
better than his life.” 

“Tdo not cast you off—I will love, pity, and forgive; 
believe this, and trust your daughter, now that she is 
yours again.” 

Cecilspoke tenderly, and tried to re-assure him with 
every affectionate demonstration she could devise, for 
the one word “ father”? had unlocked her heart, and 
all its pent-up passion flowed freely now that a natu- 
ral vent was found. Lying with her hand in his, 
August Stein told the story of the past, and Cecil 
learned the secret of her father’s and her husband’s 
life. 

‘‘ Dear, nineteen years ago Bazi] and your mother 
were betrothed. The gifted young man was a fit 
mate for the beautiful girl, and but for me they might 
have been a happy pair this day. Inan evil hour I 
saw her, loved her, and resolved to win her in spite 
of every obstacle, for my r ruled me, and oppo- 
sition only made me the more resolute and reckless. 
Iused every art to dazzle, captivate and win her, 
even against her will, and I succeeded; but the brief 
infatuation was not love, and though she fled with 
me, she soon discovered that her heart still clung to 
Bazil. Well it might, for though we had wronged 
him deeply he took no revenge, and would have helped 
us in our sorest strait. We were not happy, for I led 
a wild life, and your mother longed for home. Her 
father disowned her, when our secret marriage was 
discovered, her friends deserted her, and for a year 
we wandered from place to place, growing poorer 
and more wretched as hope after hope failed. I had 
squandered my own fortune, and had no means of 
earning a livelihood except my voice. That had won 
me my wife, and I tried to sing my way to competence 
for her sake. To do this, I was obliged to leave her; 
I always did so reluctantly, for the birth of my little 
daughter made the mother dearer than before. 
Cecil, always remember that I loved you both with 
all the fervor of an undisciplined nature, and let 
that fact lighten your condemnation of what fol- 
lows.” 

‘‘T shall remember, father.” 

*“Coming home unexpectedly, one day, I found 
Bazil there. He had discovered us, and, seeing our 
poverty, generously offered help. I should have 
thanked and honored him for that, but knowing that 
he did it for Cecelia’s sake I hated and - distrusted 
him, refused his kindness, and forbade him the house. 
He bore with me, promised your mother that he would 
befriend her, and went away, hoping I would relent 
when I was calmer. His nobleness made my own 
conduct seem more base; the knowledge that my wife 
reproached me for destroying her happiness wounded 
me deeply, and the thought that Bazil saw my failure 
and pitied me rankled in my heart and made me 
miserable. I had been brooding darkly over these 
things as I returned from my distasteful work a night 
or two later, and was in a desperate mood. As I en- 
tered quietly, I saw a man bending over the cradle 
where my baby lay; I thought it was Bazil, my wrath 
rose hot against him, some devil goaded me to it, and 
I felled him with a single blow. But when the light 
shone on his dead face I saw that it was not Bazil but 
the young surgeon who had saved both wife and child 
for me.” 

There was a long pause, broken only by Stein’s flut- 
tering breath and Cecil’s whisper: 

“Do not go on; be quiet and forget.” 

“1 cannot forget nor be quiet till I tell you every- 
thing. I was tried, t 1 to impri t for 
life, and for ten years was as dead to the world as if I 
had laid in my grave. I raged and pined like a 
savage creature in my prison, made many desperate 
attempts to escape, and at last succeeded. I left 
Australia, and after wandering east and west, a 
homeless vagabond for two weary years, I ventured 











back to England, hoping to learn something of my 


wife, as no tidings of her had reached me all those 
years. Icould not find her, and dared not openly 
inquire; Yorke tells me she concealed herself from 
every one, accepted nothing even from him, but de- 
voted herself to you, and waited patiently till it pleased 
Heaven to release her.” 

“Poor mama! now 1 know how heavy her bur- 
den must have been, and why she longed to lay it 
down.” 

“Child, she did not find it half so heavy as I found 
mine, nor long to lay it down as bitterly as I have 
longed for eighteen years, If she had loved me it 
would have saved us both, for affection can win 
and hold me as nothing else has power to do. It has 
done much for me already, because, since I knew 
you, my darling, 1 have learned to repent, and, for 
your sake, to atone, as far as may be, for my wasted 
life.”” : 

“It is very sweet to hear you say that, father, and 
to feel that I have helped you, even unconsciously. 
Now leave the sorrowful past, and tell me how you 
found Bazil and myself.” 

“ Growing bold, after two years of safety, I ventured 
to inquire for Yorke, thinking that he could tell me 
something of your mother. He had left Germany, 
where we first met, and had gone home to America. 
I followed, and found him leading the solitary lite 
you know so well. He was so changed I hardly recog- 
nized him; I was still more altered, and trusting to 
the disguise which had baffled keener eyes than his, 
I offered myself as a model, feeling curiously drawn 
to him as the one link between Cecelia and myself. 
He accepted my services, and paid me well, for I was 
very poor; he pitied me, knowing only that I was 
a lonely creature like himself, and so generously be- 
friended me that I could not harden my heart against 
him; but overpowered by remorse and gratitude I 
betrayed myself, and put my life into his hands, only 
asking to see or hear of my wife. He knew nothing 
of her then, but with a magninimity that bound 
me to him forever, he kept my secret, and endeavored 
to forgive the wrong which he never could entirely 
forget.” 

*O Bazil, so generous, so gentle, why did I not 
know this sooner, and thank you as I ought?” 

The tender words were drowned in sudden tears, 
as Cecil hid her face, weeping with mingled self-re- 
proach and joy over each revelation that showed her 
something more to love and honor in her husband. 
But she soon dried her tears to listen, for her father 
hurried on as if anxious to be done. 

“TI saw you, my child, the night you came, and was 
sure you were mine you were so like your mother. 
Iimplored Bazil to let me have you, when I knew 
that she was gone, but he would not, having promised 
to guard you from me, and never let your life be sad- 
dened by the knowledge of your convict father. He 
has kept that promise sacredly, and bound me to an 
equal silence, under penalty of betrayal if I break it, 
except as I do now, when I have nothing more to 
fear. He let me see you secretly, when you slept, or 
walked, or were busy at your work, for he had not 
the heart to deny me that. Ah, Cecil, you never 
knew how near I often was to you—never guessed 
what right I had to love you, nor how much I longed 
to tell you who I was. More than once I forgot my- 
self, arid would have broken my word at any cost, 
but something always checked me in time, and Bazil’s 
patience was long-suffering. The night he let me see 
and sing to you did me more good than years of prison 
life, for you iously touched all that was beat 
in me, and by the innocent affection that you could 
not control, made that hour more beautiful and 
precious than I can tell you. Since then, whether 
near or absent, gloomy or gay, I have regarded you 
as my saving angel, and tried in my poor way to be 
more worthy of you, and earn a place in your memory 
when I am gone.” 

Such love and gratitude shone in his altered face 
that Cecil could only lay her head upon his shoulder, 
praying that he might be spared for a longer, better 
life, and a calmer death at last. Soon her father spoke 
again, smiling the old sweet smile, as he caressed the 
beautiful head that leaned against him as if its place 
were there. 

‘Did my little girl think me a desperate lover, with 
my strange devices to attract and win her? Bazil 
told me that I frightened you, and I tried to control 
myself; but it was so hard to stand aside and see my 
own child pass me like a stranger, that I continually 
forgot your ignorance and betrayed how dear you 
were tome. What did you think of that mysterious 
Germain?” 

“What could I think but that he loved me? How 
could I dream that you were my father when all my 
life I had believed you dead. Even now I almost 
doubt it, you are so young, so charming and light- 
hearted when you please.” 

“Tam past forty, Cecil, and what I am is only the 
shadow of what I was,a man endowed with many 
good gifts; but all have been wasted or misused, ow- 
ing to a neglected education, a wayward will, an im- 
petuous nature and a sanguine spirit, which has out- 
lived disgrace and desolation, suffering and time.” 

“And this is the mystery that has perplexed me for 
so long. I think you might have told me as well as 
Bazil, and let me do my part to make you happy, 
father.” 

**T longed to do so, and assured him that we might 
trust you; but he would not break his promise to 
your mother. It was wise, though very hard to bear. 
I was not a fit guardian for a beautiful young girl like 
mine, and [ knew it, yet I wanted you, and made his 








life a burden to him by my importunity. Love him, 


| Cecil, love him faithfully, for he has spared you much 


sorrow, and through you has saved yuur father.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








She did not answer, but looking into her face, he 
was satisfied. Thus opening their hearts to one an- 
other, the night wore on, yet neither found it long, 
and when at last Stein slept, exhausted, Cecil sat be- 
side him, thinking happy thoughts, while the wind 
raved without, the rain beat on the low roof, the sea 
thundered round the island, and Yorke went search- 
ing for her far and wide. 

Morning dawned at last, and as her father still 
slept, she opened the little window, that the balmy 
air might refresh him, put up her signal of distress, 
and sat down to watch and wait. The sound of hur- 
rying feet roused her from her reverie, and looking 
up, she saw her husband coming toward her, so 
changed and haggard that her joy turned to fear. 
Dreading to excite her father, she instantly glanced 
over her shoulder, and barred the entrance with her 
extended arm. Her gesture, her expression, instant- 
ly arrested Yorke, and while Judas fawned delight- 
edly about her feet, he stood apart, with the sad 
certainty that she was not alone, to mar his joy at 
finding her. 

“Is he there?” was his first question, sternly put. 

* Yes; he is ill and sleeping; you must not disturb 
him. Blame me if you will, but he shall be left in 
peace.” 

She spoke resolutely, and closed the door between 
them and the sleeper, keeping her place upon the 
threshold, as if ready to defend him, for Yorke’s 
manner alarmed her even more than his wild appear- 
ance. The action seemed to affect him like an insult; 
he seized her arm, and holding it in a painful grasp, 
eyed her almost fiercely, as he said, with a glance 
that made her tremble: 

“Then you did leave me sleeping, and go away 
with this man, to be wrecked here, and so be dis- 
covered ?” 

“ Yes; why should I deny it?” 

“And you love him, Cecil?” 

* With all my heart and soul, and you can never 
part us any more.” 

As she answered, with a brave, bright smile, and a 
glad voice, she felt Yorke quiver as if he had received 
a blow, saw his face whiten, and heard an accent of 
despair in his voice, when he said, slowly: 

“ You will leave him, if I command it?” 

“ No—he has borne enough. I can make him hap- 
py, and I shall cling to him through everything, for 
you have no right to take me from him.” 

“No right?” ejaculated Yorke, loosening his hold, 
with a bewildered look. 

“None that I will submit to, if it parts us. You 
let me know him, let me learn to love him, and now, 
when he needs me most, you would take me from 
him. Bazil, you have been very generous, very kind 
to both of us, and I am truly grateful, but while he 
lives, I must stay with him, b I have promised.” 


He looked at her with a strange expression, at first 
as if he felt his senses going, then he seemed to find 
aclue to her persistency. A bitter laugh escaped 
him, but his voice betrayed wounded pride and poig- 
nant sorrow. 

“T understand now; you intend to hold me to my 
bond, and see in me nothing but your guardian. You 
are as ignorant as headstrong, if you think this pos- 
sible. I gave up that foolish delusion long ago, and 
tried to show you a truer, happier tie. But you were 
blind and would not see, deaf and would not hear, 
har'l-hearted and would not relent.” 

“ You bade me be a marble woman, with no heart 
to love you, only grace and beauty, to please your eye 
and dv you honor. Have I not obeyed you to the 
letter?” 

Coldly and quietly she spoke, yet kept her eyes on 
the ground, her hand on her breast, as if to hold 
some rebellious emotion in check. As the soft voice 
re-echoed the words spoken long ago, all that scene 
came back to Yorke, and made the present moment 
doubly hard to bear. 

“You have, you have! God forgive me for the 
wrong I did you. I tried to atone for it, but I have 
failed, and this is my punishment.” 

He spoke humbly, despairingly, and his proud eyes 
filled as he turned his face to hide the grief he was 
ashamed to show. Cecil stood with bent head, and 
face half hidden by her falling hair, but though she 
trembled, she compelled voice and features to obey 
her with the ease which long practice had made sec- 
ond nature. 

“If you had cared to teach me a gentler lesson, I 
would have gladly learned it; but you did not, and 
having done your best to kill love in my heart, you 
should not reproach me if you are disappointed now, 
or wonder that I turn to others for the affection with- 
out which none of us can live.” 

“JT will not reproach; I do not wonder, but I can- 
not give you up. Cecil, there is still time to relent, 
and to return; let me tell you how hard I have tried 
to make you love me, in spite of my own decree, and 
perhaps my patience, my penitence, may touch your 
heart. I will not urge my right as husband, but 
plead as lover. Will you listen ad 

Yes.” 

Cecil stole a glance at him as she spoke, and a curi- 
ous smile touched her lips, though she listened with 
beating heart to words poured out with the rapidity 
of strong emotion. 

“ When you came to me, I kept you because you 
were like your mother, whom I loved, and who de- 
serted me. That loss embittered my whole uature, 
and I resolved to make your life as loveless as my 








own. It seemed a small atonement for a great wrong, | 
and believing that it was just to visit the sins of the 


itself upon me, and while trying to cheat you of love, 
it crept into my own heart, and ruled me like a ty- 
rant. Unconsciously, I loved you long before I knew 
it; that was why I disliked Alfred, why I was so 
willing to marry you, and why I was so disappointed 
when others found in you the same want that I felt 
yet would not own. The night 1 watched beside you, 
fearing you would never wake, I found the key to my 
own actions, saw my delusion, and resolved to con- 
quer it.” 

He paused for breath, but Cecil did not speak, 
though the hidden face brightened, and the heart 
fluttered like a caged bird. 

“T could not conquer it, for it was my master. 
You can never know how hard I tried, how rebellious 
my pride was, nor how firm my purpose, but all fail- 
ed, and I was forced to own that my happiness, my 
peace, depended upon you. Then I determined to 
undo my six years’ work, to teach you how to love, 
and make my wife mine in heart asin name. I gave 
myself wholly to the task of winning you; I studied 
your tastes, gratified your whims, and tried every art 
that can attract a woman. You were tired of the 
old home, and I gave youa new one; you enjoyed 
Germain’s society, and I let him come, in defiance of 
my better judgment; you had some pride in my tal- 
ent, for your sake I displayed it; you loved pleasure, 
and I labored to supply it freely; I even tried to lure 
you with splendor and bribe you with di ds. But 


fied. Last night my father told me all, and ff any- 
thing could make you dearer, {t would be the 
knowledge of the great debt we owe you. My gener- 
ous, patient husband, how can I thank you as I 
ought?” 

He showed her how, and for several minutes they 
stood in the sunshine, very silent, very happy, while 
the waves broke softly on the shore, as ff all storms 
had passed away forever. Yorke spoke first: 

“One thing more, Cecil, lest I forget it, for this 
sudden happiness has turned my brain, I think, and 
nothing is clear to me but that you are mine. What 
does this mean?” and drawing out the card, he held 
it before her eyes, with some anxiety dimming the 
brightness of his own. 

She took it, tore it up, and as the white shreds went 
flying away on the wind, she said, smiling: 

“Let all your jealous fears go with them, never to 
come back again. What a miserable night you must 
have had, if you believed that I had left you for Alf.” 

“An awful night, Cecil;” and he told her all his 
wanderings and his fears. 

“I will not say that you deserved it for harboring 
such a thought, because you have suffered enough, 
and it is so much sweeter to forgive than to reproach. 
But you must promise never to be jealous any more, 
not even of ‘poor Alf.’” 

The happy-hearted laugh he had so longed to hear 
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I had lost my skill, and all my efforts were in vain, 
for no veritable marble woman could have received 
my gifts more coldly, or ignored my unspoken love 
more utterly than you. One smile like those you 
daily gave Germain would have repaid me, but you 
never shed it over me; one frank word or affectionate 
look would have brought me to your feet; but all the 
compassion, confidence and tenderness were given to 
others—for me you had only indifference, gratitude 
and respect. Cecil, I have suffered one long torment 
since I married you, longing for my true place, yet 
not daring to claim it, lest I should rouse aversion 
and not love.” y 

Still with her head bent, her face hidden, and her 
hand upon her heart, she stood, and Yorke went on, 
more passionately than before. 

“T know that I have forfeited my right to expect 
affection or d 1 obedi , but I impl you to 
forget this infatuation, and retrieve this rash step. 
You do not know what you are doing, for this will 
mar your whole life, and make mine worthless. Cecil, 
come back to me, and let me try again to win you! 
I will work and wait for years, will be your servant, 
not your master, will bear and suffer anything, if I 
may hope to touch your heart at last. Is this impos- 
sible? Do you love Alfred more than reputation, 
home or husband?” 

“T never have loved Alfred.” 

“Then who, in God’s name, is this man to whom 
you will cling through everything?” 

“My father.” 

She looked up now, and turned on him a face so 
full of hope and joy, that he stood dumb with aston- 
ishment as she drew nearer and nearer, with out- 
stretched hands, beaming eyes and tender voice. 

“O Bazil! I know all; the past is forgiven, your 
long labor and atonement are over, and there is no 
need for you to work or wait, because my heart al- 
ways has been yours.” 

If the dead Cecelia had come to himin the youth- 
ful guise she used to wear, it would not have more 
amazed and startled him than did these words from 
his wife’s lips, and not till he felt her clinging to him 
so trustfully, so tenderly, did he fully realize his 
happiness. 

** What does it mean? Why keep this from me so 
long. Did you not see I loved you, Cecil?” 

“It means that I, too, tried to conquer myself, and 
failed. Till very lately, I was not sure you loved me, 
and I could not bear to be repulsed again.” 

“Ah, there is the thorn that has vexed you! You 
are a true woman, in spite of all my training, and 
you could not forget that hour, so I had to suffer till 
you were app 1. Is it possible that my innocent, 
artless girl could lay such plots, and wear a mask so 
long, that she might subdue her guardian’s proud 
heart?” 

“ Everything is possible toa woman when she loves, 
and you were only conquered with your own weapons, 
Bazil. Let me make my confession, now, and you 
shall see that you have not suffered, worked and 
waited all alone. When you bade me renounce love, 
I found it very hard to kill the affection that had 
grown warmer than you chose to have it. But I did 
my best to seem what you desired me to be, and your 
lessons of self-control stood me in good stead. I chill- 
ed and hardened myself rigorously; I forced myself 
to be meek, cold and undemonstrative to you, what- 
ever I might be to others; I took opium, that I might 
forget my pain, and feign the quietude I could not 
feel, and I succeeded beyond my hopes. When you 
asked me to marry you, I was half prepared for it, 
because Alfred insisted that you loved me. I wished 

to believe it; I wanted to stay, and would have 
frankly owned how dear you were to me, if you had 
not insisted upon offering me protection, but no love. 
That night I resolved to show you your mistake, to 
prove to you that you had a heart, and teach you a 
better lesson than any you had taught your pupil.” 











“You have done so, little dearest, and Iam your 

scholar henceforth. Teach me gently, and I will 
study all my days. What more, Cecil?” 

| “I found it very hard to resist when you grew so 

| kind, and should have been sure you loved me, but 


parents upon the children, I carried out my purpose | for Germain. Why you let him come, and showed no 


with a blind persistency that looks like madness to | displeasure at my delight in his society, was so inex- | 


g 1 his ear, as she looked up at him with the 
arch expression that made her charming. 

“Tl try,” he answered, meekly; “but keep him 
away till I am very sure you love me, else I shall 
surely fling him into the sea, as I nearly did the night 
Sir Walter and the marquise tormented me. Why 
did he come? and why did you meet him yesterday?” 

‘* He came to tell me that he had replaced my im- 
age with a more gracious one, for when he heard that 
I was married, he cast me off, and found consolation 
in his pretty cousin’s smiles. His was a boyish love, 
ardent but short-lived, and he is happy now, with 
one who loves him as I never could have loved. 
Hearing of our masque, he planned to come in dis- 
guise, and tell his story as a stranger, that he might 
the better watch its effect on me. But I knew him 
instantly, and we enjoyed mystifying those about us, 
till I forgot him in my own mystification. You did 
not wish him to come again, soI wrote to him, saying 
good-by, and begging him to go at once. The diso- 
bedient boy had more to tell me, and sent word he 
should be on the beach at five. I knew he would 
come to the house unless I met him, and fearing a 
scene—for you have grown very tragic, dear—I went. 
He delayed so long that he had only time to hurry 
across to the lower depot for the last train, leaving 
his boat to father and myself.” ‘ 

“What misery the knowledge of this would have 
spared me! Why did you not tell me, when we were 
together yesterday, that Alfred had forgotten you?” 

“IT meant to do so, but you gave me no opportunity, 
for you were so restless and strange, I was half afraid 
of you. Besides, since you had confessed jealousy, I 
hoped you would confess love also, and I waited, 
thinking it would come.” 

** How could I own it, when you had confessed that 
you loved a younger man than I, and my eyes were 
blinded by Alfred’s silence and your own?” 

“TI did not tell you that it was my father. Did he 
betray me?” 

She looked perplexed, and Yorke half ashamed, as 
he confessed another proof of his affection. 

“It was I, Cecil, who came to you in the garden, 
who questioned you, and was stabbed to the heart by 
your answers. Gvod heavens, how blind I’ve been!” 

“Never reproach me with treachery, after that. 
Why did you change dresses? To try me?” 

“Yes; and as you sat there so near me, so gentle, 
frank and beautiful, I found it almost impossible to 
sustain my character; but I knew if 1 revealed my- 
self, you would freeze again, and all the charm be 
gone. Heaven knows I was a miserable man that 
night, for you disappointed me, and Alfred drove me 
half mad; but your father saw my folly, and saved 
me from myself. God bless him for that!” 

“ Yes, God bless him for that, and for saving me to 
be your happy wife. Come now and wake him; he 
has been very ill, and needs care.” 

They went, and kneeling by him, Cecil called him 
gently, but he did not answer; and taking her into 
his arms, her husband whispered, tenderly: 

* Dear, he will never wake again.” 

Never again in this world, for the restless heart was 
still at last, and the sunshine fell upon a face of such 
reposeful beauty, that it was evident the long sleep 
had painlessly deepened into death. 





MARRIED LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 

When Wesley settled, he said, “It would be more 
useful to marry.” He married a widow, who, through 
her jealousy, led him a life of wretchedness and 
misery. At last his spirit was up, and he wrote to 
her, ‘‘ Know me and know yourself. Suspect me no 
more; provoke me no more; do not any longer con- 
tend for mastery, for power, money, or praise; be 
content to be a private, insignificant person, known 
and loved by God and me.” It was not likely that a 
woman should be pleased at being recommended to 
be an insignificant person. After twenty ycars of 
disquietude, she one day left him. He bore it philo- 
sophically. He went even beyond it—he took his 
diary, and put as pithy an entry into it as ever was 
met with in a diary, “‘ Non eam reliqui, non demisi, 
non revocabo,” which may be translated thus: “I 





did not leave her; I did not send her away; I shan’t 
send for her back.” And so ended the married life 


me now. But the sentiment I had forsworn revenged | plicable to me that I would not yield till I was satis- | of John Wesley. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MYSTIO LAKH. 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 








Afar away in the beautiful west 

Is a lakelet clear in a hidden dell, 

Where never a mortal has dared to dwell, 
Or human foot find a place of rest. 


‘Tis said that its shores are of emerald green, 
And that houris dwell in their wildwood shades; 
That its numerous sylvan fields and glades 

Are fairer then ever a man hath seen, 


‘Tis a lakelet tiny—a crystal deep; 
Of magical power are its waters made, 
That one to quaff, were he not afraid, 
Would sink in a happy, dreamy sleep. 


But never a mortal hath seen this flood, 

And never drank of its water bright; 

Nor hath its shores greeted mortal sight, 
Where the beautiful elfs and fays have stood. 


‘Tis a fanciful place, this mystical lake; 
But ‘tis said that the sp'rits of men go there, 
To dwell with the houris ané elfins fair, 
When leave of their relics of clay they take. 


To this beautiful lake seems the pathway long, 
And frightful phantoms its whole length guard, 
And many an obstacle flerce retards 

Alike the steps of the weak and strong. 


The pathway there is the road of death, 
And the last gateway is a new-made tomb; 
But through this passage the flowers bloom, 
And greet the comer with fragrant breath. 





(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 


THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





“WHat shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

Poor little Lizzy Fernald had never befure in her 
short, hard life been so near despair. She sat in her 
chamber—the bare room of a third-class boarding- 
house—and looked her fortunes in the face until she 
was almost frantic. Coloring day-books at fifty cents 
aday was wretched enough work, but deprived of 
that, she had nothing. And despite sorrow, and sick- 
ness, and insufficient clothing, life clung to her, and 
demanded support; and faint-hearted with repeated 
disappointments at procuring another place wherein 
to earn her bread, Lizzy was close to despair. 

“It’s a great deal better to die at once,” she said, 
erying. 

Suddenly there wasa knock at the door. She rose, 
hesitating to show her flushed, stained face, but the 
rap was repeated, with the call of “‘ Lizzy!’ and she 
opened the door. 

A young man stood there with a book in his hand. 

* Here’s the book you asked me for, Lizzy,” said he. 
“Why, what is the matter?” 

He was young—a mere boy—but manly-looking, 
with the lofty head and clear eyes of ability and 
truth. He looked atthe girlin surprised concern, 
and she glanced up at him with an expression of confi- 
dence, saying: 

“ My work—it’s gone again. I don’t know what to 
do, Rae, and I’m discouraged.” 

“ Too bad!” 

“Thank you for the book, but I can’t read now, I’m 
too anxious.” : 

The young man stood silent a moment, then said: 

“Puton your bonnet, Lizzy, and come out and walk 
with me; I want to talk with you.” 

He went back to his own room for his hat, in his 
abstraction taking the book with him. When they 
went into the street it was dusk, and he gave her his 
arm, 

It had been a day of peculiar discouragements and 
trials, and Lizzy told it all, crying again in spite of 
herself, as the recital proceeded. 

“It’s a shame!” exclaimed Rae Evans, at last. 
“It’s a wicked thing fora little girl like you to be 
buffeted around so. I wish I could take care of you— 
Lizzy, letme; bemy wits. I’m better able to struggle 
for two than you are fur one. Will you let me take 
care of you, Lizzy?” 

Lizzy’s tears were changed to happy ones as they 
turned to go home. At the door Rae said: 

“After all, Lizzy, can’t be married now. Ihaven’t 
got my trade, and I promised Green that I wouldn’t 
marry until after I had deze with his place; but we'll 
be engaged; it’ll be some comfort tv you to know that 
you’ve got somebody to care for you, and that you 
haven’t got to go on working and suffering so forever. 
In a year I'll be free of Green; and to-morrow I'll 
help you get a place. If Mrs. Smith says any more 
about my being with you so much, I shall tell her 
that we are going to be married when we get ready, 
and to mind her own business.” 

Relieved thus from the apprehension of her board- 
ing-mistress’s malicious tongue, which was the bug- 
bear of her life, Lizzy took his kiss, in the shadow of 
the doorway, and went up stairs, happy. 





A year later Raphal Evans was noticed by a wealthy 
professor of art as a rare designer, and he became the 
young man’s patron, inviting him to his house, and 
introducing him to his friends. Finally he offered to 
give him instruction if Rae y.vuld devote himself to 
the art of painting. The young man demurred. 

“Tt’sa rare chance, Lizzy,” said he, ‘a splendid 
chance! but you know that if we are married I must 






























































work at my trade, and engraving isn’t compat, 
with painting pictures.” 

“And you'd rather bean artist than to work at ) 
trade?” 

“A thousand times rather! It makes life w. 
twice as much to have such an occupation—it's d... 
enjoyment! You don’t care for pictures and nat 
but L always did; the vacation days that I go o1 
town are such treats to me—but you never cared 
them, Lizzy.” 

“T know, only to be with you. I’m sure I don’t 
what there is so interesting in fields and the sky.” 


“IT wish you did,” walking the floor, abstracted, 
“ But, Lizzy, what shall I do?—what shall I sa 
Professor Raynolds?” 

“Why, you might try it, Rae. Perhaps you w 
like it as well as you think. Lam very comforta’: 
and since you care so much about it, why tell i.. 
yes.”” 

“You are a good girl, Lizzy; but then, to bes, . 
you are comfortable, and Tam quite assured th 
never would be happy now to work at my trade.” 

So Rae Evans became the pupil of one of the |. 
teachers in the country; and he and his work fii 
each other singularly, Always of reflective » 
studious habits, he was intelligent enough to fil! 
new place in the ranks of art with the best of 

j A 





jated with the most intellect)... 


and cultivated people in the city, in two years he 
veloped into a remarkable man. 

At the end of that time he had gone among 
Southern States, where he was achieving won: ; 
amidst the luxuriant scenes there laid out for hir .. 
productive powers. He not only saw but felt Nat. 
and read her subtle passages; and slowly the tr.. 
dawned upon him that he and Lizzy Fernald w 
not fitted for each other. Her nature was utt: 
prosaic, gentle and good as she was, and there wa~ 
complete sympathy between them. When he wi: 
to her of his art, he was obliged to confine himse, 


generalities. As she had said, she could not see w . . 


interested him in the fields and sky. 

He came home. Lizzy was boarding with ag: 
motherly woman, and was domesticated in the fam. 
Rae found her (alas! for the rastidious artist eye, :..: 
the correct views of life now principled within |... 
lying on a lounge, reading a weak novel, her «. 
carelessly brushed, and, he soon discovered, her g: | 
mar uncorrected. She never realized what he sufi. 
in that first interview. 

When he was alone he tried to reconcile the mai. 

“She did not realize how I had changed,” said 
“she felt on familiar terms with me, and not c: 
upon to dress as for a stranger.” 

But then, he thought, Lizzy would never see : 
difference between familiarity and intimacy. Fa. 
iar she seemed, but no one really knew him less, 
wasn’t careful of her hair in the old times, but 8. « 
how he had never thought of it then. But he 
now; the rough braids and the tasteless dress exas; 
ated him. 

As the time passed, he would have times of fo: 
ing these delinquencies, compassionating her yo. 
and ignorance, and generously resolving to teach | 
better ways. But better ways never came natur 
Lizzy; she could not understand why she nee 
particular about her hair with Rae, whom she 
known 80 long, or why pink wasn’t a pretty colo. : 
her to wear, though she had sandy hair and 
eyes. She could not comprehend his conversai: 
went to sleep when he read aloud his favorite aut! 
and took no interest in his art beyond the pecum 
consideration he received for his pictures, which, 
fortunately, fur many years, was inconsider: 
Poor Lizzy had been taught by hard experien 
value money, and finally, as her prospects seeme: 
nearer matrimony than they had done nearly : 
years before, she expressed the dissatisfaction \ | 
her position that Rae had long felt with his, 

Rae grew a little pale, but it was a relief to con «| 
the subject. 

“ Lizzy, let us have a fair talk,’’ said he. 

Lizzy sat down, pouting, evidently feeling her 
aggrieved. Rae looked at her, and, comprehen 
her view of the matter, felt that he was to blame 


“Do you think that 1 havedone wrong, Lizzy?’ 1, 


asked. 

“I don’t know who’s wrong,” said Lizzy, “1 
don’t think either of us is very happy.” 

Rae felt thoroughly the truth of her words. 

“Lizzy, tell me this,” he said, “do you want t 
married now?” 

She was silent. 

“Please answer me,” he pleaded. “If itis 5 
wish, we will be married to-morrow.” i 

His words appalled him, but he stood by t) 
steadily when they were uttered, feeling that heo 
it to the girl who had waited four years for him. 

“I don’t think it would make the matter any lx 
for us to be married,” said Lizzy, sullenly. 

“We are not suited to each other,” said Rae, 
unconsciously. 

“We were suited to each other once,” exclai 
Lizzy. ‘If you had staid at your trade and not ;¢ 
off and got your head filled with things | know not) 
about, we would have been happy enough.” 

“ Perhaps so. Yet—” 

So much was meant by the last word that he « 
not try to express it. He knew that he never c 
make her understand the worth of some things he 
gained in the last four years, so he did not attemy 
but brought the matter instantly to the puint of » 
was to be done now. 

“Do you think we had better separate, Lizzy?’ 

For a moment the girl seemed to struggle with L 
self, then she dropped her head upon the sofa arma 
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work at my trade, and engraving isn’t compatible 
with painting pictures.” 

“And you’d rather bean artist than to work at your 
trade?” 

“A thousand times rather! It makes life worth 
twice as much to have such an occupation—it’s daily 
enjoyment! You don’t care for pictures and nature, 
but I always did; the vacation days that I go out of 
town are such treats to me—but you never cared for 
them, Lizzy.” 

“IT know, only to be with you. I’m sure I don’t see 
what there is so interesting in fields and the sky.” 


“TI wish you did,” walking the floor, abstractedly. 
“But, Lizzy, what shall I do?—what shall I say to 
Professor Raynolds?” 

“Why, you might try it, Rae. Perhaps you wont 
like it as well as you think. Iam very comfortable, 
and since you care so much about it, why tell him 
yes.” 

“You area good girl, Lizzy; but then, to be sure 
you are comfortable, and Iam quite assured that I 
never would be happy now to work at my trade.” 

So Rae Evans became the pupil of one of the best 
teachers in the country; and he and his work fitted 
each other singularly. Always of reflective and 
studious habits, he was intelligent enough to fill his 
new place in yn ranks of art with the best of his 

iated with the most intellectual 
and cultivated people in the city, in two years he de- 
veloped into a remarkable man. 

At the end of that time he had gone among the 
Southern States, where he was achieving wonders 
amidst the luxuriant scenes there laid out for his re- 
productive powers. He not only saw but felt Nature, 
and read her subtle passages; and slowly the truth 
dawned upon him that he and Lizzy Fernald were 
not fitted for each other. Her nature was utterly 
prosaic, gentle and good as she was, and there was no 
complete sympathy between them. When he wrote 
to her of his art, he was obliged to confine himself to 
generalities. As she had said, she could not see what 
interested him in the fields and sky. 

He came home. Lizzy was boarding with a good, 
motherly woman, and was domesticated in the family. 
Rae found her (alas! for the rastidious artist eye, and 
the correct views of life now principled within him) 
lying on a lounge, reading a weak novel, her hair 
carelessly brushed, and, he soon discovered, her gram- 
mar uncorrected. She never realized what he suffered 
in that first interview. 

When he wasalone he tried to reconcile the matter. 

“She did not realize how I had changed,” said he; 
“she felt on familiar terms with me, and not called 
upon to dress as for a stranger.” 

But then, he thought, Lizzy would never see the 
difference between familiarity and intimacy. Famil- 
iar she seemed, but no one really knew him less. She 
wasn’t careful of her hair in the old times, but some- 
how he had never thought of it then. But he did 
now; the rough braids and the tasteless dress exasper- 
ated him. 

As the time passed, he would have times of forgiv- 
ing these delinquencies, compassionating her youth 
and ignorance, and generously resolving to teach her 
better ways. But better ways never came natural to 
Lizzy; she could not understand why she need be 
particular about her hair with Rae, whom she had 
known 80 long, or why pink wasn’t a pretty color for 
her to wear, though she had sandy hair and blue 
eyes. She could not comprehend his conversation, 
went to sleep when he read aloud his favorite authors, 
and took no interest in his art beyond the pecuniary 
consideration he received for his pictures, which, un- 
fortunately, fur many years, was inconsiderable. 
Poor Lizzy had been taught by hard experience to 
value money, and finally, as her prospects seemed no 
nearer matrimony than they had done nearly four 
years before, she expressed the dissatisfaction with 
her position that Rae had long felt with his. 

Rae grew a little pale, but it was a relief to come to 
the subject. 

“ Lizzy, let us have a fair talk,” said he. 





Lizzy sat down, pouting, evidently feeling herself 


aggrieved. Rae looked at her, and, comprehending 
her view of the matter, felt that he was to blame. 

**Do you think that I havedone wrong, Lizzy?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know who’s wrong,” said Lizzy, “ but I 
don’t think either of us is very happy.” 

Rae felt thoroughly the truth of her words. 

* Lizzy, tell me this,” he said, ‘do you want to be 
married now?” 

She was silent. 

“Please answer me,” he pleaded. “If itis your 
wish, we will be married to-morrow.” 

His words appalled him, but he stood by them 
steadily when they were uttered, feeling that he owed 
it to the girl who had waited four years for him. 

1 don’t think it would make the matter any better 
for us to be married,” said Lizzy, sullenly. 

“We are not suited to each other,” said Rae, half 
unconsciously. 

“We were suited to each other once,” exclaimed 
Lizzy. “If you had staid at your trade and not gone 
off and got your head filled with things 1 know nothing 
about, we would have been happy enough.” 

“Perhaps so. Yet—” 

So much was meant by the last word that he could 
not try to express it. He knew that he never could 
make her understand the worth of some things he had 
gained in the last four years, so he did not attempt it, 
but brought the matter instantly to the point of what 
was to be done now. 

“Do you think we had better separate, Lizzy?” 

For a moment the girl seemed to struggle with her- 
self, then she dropped her head upon the sofa arm and 


criedasif her heart would break. Rue paced the floor, 
half torn to pieces by conflicting emotions. Lizzy 
looked up, at last. 

** Yes,” said she, “‘I think we had better separate. 
What is done can’t be undone—and yet—yet I have 
thought so much about you, Rae, I never shall love 
anybody again as I have loved you.” 

Almost as much affected as she was, he sat down 
beside her and put his arm about her. 

“Lizzy, Ihave not meant to do you wrong, God 
knows. Butto be true to myself I could not have done 
otherwise than asI have. I have changed, but it is 
no fault of mine that I have done so. . It may be that 
you will sometime understand what such a change is 
worth to a man. Now I can only ask to be forgiven 
for any pain I have caused you, and we will part, 
mutually respecting each other.” 

If anything would have convinced Lizzy Fernald 
that she was no peer of Rae Evans’s it would have 
been the considerate manner in which he said these 
words; but above all nobler feelings lay her injured 
pride, and her pique caused her to answer thus: 

“Very well; you speak more easily about this than 
I can, though I made up my mind a week ago to have 
the matter over with. You have been as cold as you 
could be, and be civil, ever since you came home. 
Probably you have got your mind on somebody else. 
Very well, then, so have I. I shall marry George 
Fletcher; he is as good a man as I want.” 

“TI thought you said—” stammered Rae, a little 
taken aback. 

“That I should never love anybody as I have you. 
Well, no more shall I, but a girl must be married 
sometime, you know, and I have waited four years 
for you, and can’t afford to wait any longer.” 

“Tam very sorry,” answered Rae, chokingly, and 
unconsciously letting goher hand. “ Well,” recover- 
ing himself, ‘I hope you will be happy, Lizzy.” 

“Thank you,” rising with him, as he rose to go; 
“but life is hard enough at the best,” gloomily. 

The little, familiar, dowdy figure! He looked down 
at it then with a compassion that was almost tender- 
ness. ‘ Poor Lizzy,” he murmured, “I almost wish 
we had never met.” 

But she did not wish so. Years after, when she 
was the wife of an honest, illiterate mechanic, and the 
mother of his children, while her days went on in 
dingy obscurity, the memory of Rae Evans’s fine, 
gentle face was like a gleam of sunshine to her, and 
she knew the happiest time of all her life to be the 
hour so long ago in which the generous boy had said: 
“Lizzy, let me take care of you.” It was an hour of 
faith, and hope, and romance, and beauty; and the 
faith in human goodness, the hope of final happiness 
as this life’s recompense, the charm of romance, and 
the memory of love’s sweetness, bloomed forever, like 
a fadeless flower, to the end of the woman’s bare, hard 
life. Thus good fruit came of the mistaken act. 


TAKING COLD. 


A cold is not necessarily the result of low or high 
temperature. A person may go from a hot bath di- 
rectly into a cold one, or into snow, even, and not 
take cold. He may remain out in the coldest atmos- 
phere until chilled through, and still not take cold. 
On the contrary, he may take cold by pouringa couple 
of tablespoonsful of water upon some parts of his 
dress, or by standing in a doorway or before a stove, 
or sitting near a window or other opening, where one 
part of the body is colder than another part. Let it 
be borne in mind that uniformity of temperature over 
the whole body is the great thing to be looked after. 
Itis the unequal heat upon different parts of the 
body that produces colds, by disturbing the uniform 
circulation of the blood, which in turn induces con- 
gestion of some part. If you must keep a partially 
wet garment on, it will, perhaps, be as well to wet 
the whole of it uniformly. The feet are the great 
source of colds, on account of the variable tempera- 
ture they are subjected to. Keep those always dry 
and warm, and avoid drafts of air, hot’‘or cold, wet 
spots on the garments, and other direct causes of un- 
equal temperature, and keep the system braced up 
by plenty of sleep and the eschewing of debilitating 
foods and drinks, and you will be proof against a cold 
and its results. 








GOOD OLD TIMES. 

‘Uncle Dad Morton,” of Vermont, who tells the 
following story, should possess, in connection with his 
invention, two or three of our hen-persuaders. His 
success would then be complete: 

“Them ancestors of our’n didn’t do nothin’ half- 
ways. But, there’s an awful fallin’ off since them 
times. Why, when I was a boy, things went on 
more economical than now. We all work’d. My 
work was to take care of the hens and chickings, 
(Dad is famous for his handling of the alphabet) and 
I'll tell yer how I raised ’em. You know I’se a very 
thinkin’ child, al’as a thinkin’ ’cept when I’se asleep. 
Well, it came tome one night to raise a big lot of 
chickings from one hen, and I'll tell you how I did 
it. I took an old whiskey barrel and filled it up with 
fresh eggs, and then putiton the south side of the 
barn, with some horse manure around it, and then 
set the old hen on the bung hold. The old critter 
kept her sittin’ and in three weeks I heerd a little 
‘peep.’ Then l put my ear to the spigot, when the 
peeping growed like aswarm of bees. I didn’t say 
anything to the folks about hatching, for they’d all 
the time told me I was a fool, but the next mornin’ I 
knocked the head out of the barrel, and covered the 
barn floor, two deep, all over with little chickings. 
Now, you may laugh as much as you please, but it’s 
true.” 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
CANDIDATE FOR ORDERS.—The price of orders in the 
Boston Encampment is $75, and $25 for member- 
ship. The fees of the De Molay Encampment are 
thesame. The tees of the St. Bernard E I 


good masonic report, is to be understood, that the 
individual is deservedly so by reason of his good 
moral conduct and conversation. It is, doubtless, 
often the case, that brethren are induced to present 
the application of an acquaintance, of whom they 
have but a superficial knowledge, or that sometimes 
they are deceived in the character of the applicant. 

Hence the reason, and the great necessity, for the 





are $50 for the orders and $10 for membership. 

ANCIENT CRAFT.—St. John’s Lodge, of Boston, is 
said to be the oldest lodge in the country. Its 
charter was dated 1733. Most of the charters of the 
lodges and encampments were destroyed by fire 
when the temple was consumed. 

MASTER MAson.—You can object to a fellowcraft’s 
receiving the master mason’s degree if there is 
cause for such objection. Be careful and make no 
mistake. 

BLACK BALL.—The master of a lodge has no right to 
inquire as to your motives for throwing a black 
ball. You do your duty according to your best be- 
lief, and that is enough to satisfy your conscience. 

NEw HALL.—We haven’t the slightest idea when the 
new Temple will be completed. We are tired of 
speculating on the subject. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS LODGE. 

This venerable lodge, one of the two only chartered 
by the illustrious Joseph Warren, in 1770, celebrated 
its ninety-fifth anniversary on Friday evening, the 
12th ult., at the Masonic apartments. Besides the 
members of the lodge, there were present numerous 
invited guests, including M. W. Bro. Wm. Parkman, 
G. M. of the G. L. of Mass., W. Bros. Edward Stearns 
of St. Andrews’ Lodge, Theo. H. Emmons of St. 
Johns, Josiah A. Stearns of Columbian, John Stetson 
of Aberdour, and, subsequently, Andrew G. Smith of 
Winslow Lewis Lodge; W. Bros. C. C. Dame, Benja- 
min Dean, S. P. Oliver, Capt. Parker, of the navy, 
Major Eustis, of the army, and numerous others. 

The preliminary intellectual exercises took place 
in the “red hall,” and consisted of speeches, reminis- 
cences, etc., etc., from Bros. Slack, Emmons, the two 
Stearnes, Wm. Palfrey, Henry Bowen, Parkman, 
Stetson, David Pulsifer, and others, preceded by a 
feeling and appropriate prayer from Rev. Bro. John 
P. Robinson, and interspersed with sweet music from 
a quartette club, composed of Bros. Jackman, Dan- 
forth, Fox, and Clark, 

An interesting feature of this portion of the exer- 
cises was the unrolling of a new charter of the lodge, 
to take the place of the ancient one signed by Gen. 
Warren, which was destroyed by tire at the burning 
of the Freemasons’ Hall, a year previously. The new 
charter was facsimiled from that held by Tyrian 
Lodge of Gloucester, (the other of the two whose char- 
ters were signed by Warren) and the signatures re- 
produced with so much fidelity and exactness as to 
surprise and gratify all. The whole appearance of 
the work, including the seal, was that of an ancient 
parchment instrument, and was the skillful handi- 
eraft of Bro. David Pulsifer, the well-known anti- 
quarian and copyist, in the secretary’s department at 
the State House. 

After the intellectual repast, the whole company, 
including Winslow Lewis Lodge, (which had been at 
work in another apartment in the building) was in- 
vited toa superb banquet, spread in the large hall, 
prepared by Bro. L. L. Tarbell, the efficient superin- 
tendent of the apartments, and which embraced 
everything the palate could desire. Seldom has a 
more elegant table been seen than this. With flowers, 
variegated candles, and the tasteful ornamentation 
of the viands, a truly attractive scene was presented. 
After a suitable season was passed in the discussion 
of these “good things of life,” additional addresses 
were made by Bros. A. F. Chapman, John P. Ordway, 
Edward Stearns, Benjamin Dean, Sam. A. B. Bragg, 
Saml. W. Creech, Jr., C.C. Dame, Major Eustis, John 
Stetson, and Wm. Parkman, to the gratification of 
all. Further choice music was furnished by the 
quartette, and at a reasonable hour, with ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” the company sang and separated, every par- 
ticipant delighted with the whole affair. 








HINTS TO THE CRAFT. 


It is a duty incumbent upon every member of the 
order, in presenting a petition fur initiation, etc., to 
his lodge, to be well satisfied that the individual, in 
fraternizing with us, will conform in all respects to 
the laws and established usages of the institution, and 
that his moral education has implanted within him 
and warmed his breast with the heavenly feeling of 
love to him who gave him life, and love for his fellow- 
men; that his heart is not cold and insensible to the 
sufferings of others, and encrusted with a case of 
selfishness. It is of the utmost importance that the 
habits and disposition of the applicant should be well 
known, in order to prevent any improper individual 
from entering into the temple. Much depends upon 
them who recommend an applicant, as they are sup- 
posed to be intimately acquainted, and to have a full 
knowledge of the character of the petitioner, for it is 
a fact not to be disguised, that the committee of in- 
vestigation are often too much influenced by the 
recommenders, and for that reason do not enter into 
that critical examination of the previous life and his- 
tory of the applicant that the importance of so serious 








and t a subject d is. Itis not suffi- 


ittee appointed for that purpose discharging 
their duties impartially and unbiased, having an eye 
single to the beauty and uniformity of the structure, 
the materials of which should be in perfect harmony, 
smooth ashlers, to which the square, level, and 
plumb, when applied, will be found to present no 
uneven surface. We say, then, to the brethren, be 
careful whom you may recommend to become a 
brother in our fraternal household; and to the com- 
mittees of investigation we also say, see that you do 
your duties faithfully, as an important trust has been 
confided in your hands, lest the harmony of your lodge 
and the beauty of the temple become marred by the 
introduction of material that cannot be hewn, or 
carved, or be fitted into any part of the building which 
wisdom has designated, and which it is our duty, as 
it should be our pleasure, to preserve and protect, and 
transmit to posterity as perfect and as beautiful as 
we ourselves received it. 
; THE ROUGH ASHLARS. 

[The thought embodied in the following has, doubt- 
less, occurred to every person of poetical tempera- 
ment, while passing a stone quarry. The refrain, 
“Seek for it,” etc., conveys the duty of a quarry- 
man in speculative as well as operative Masonry. 
His duty is to discover with cautious and instructed 
eye; to measure, that the block may fill its pre- 
scribed place in the great PLAN given him; to shape 
with the chisel’s edge, that it may perfectly fit that 
appointed place; and finally polish, that in outward 
appearance the surface may present every charm to 
the eye:] 

Darkly hid beneath the quarry, 

Masons, many a true block lies; 
Hands must shape and hands must carry, 
Ere the Overseer will prize. 
Seek for it, measure it, 
Fashion it, polish it; 
Then the Overseer will prize. 





What though shapeless, rough, and heavy, 
Think ye God his work will lose ? 
Raise the block with strength he gave ye, 
Fit it for the Master's use. 
Seek for it, measure it, 
Fashion it, polish it; 
Then the Overseer will use. 


‘Twas for this our fathers banded— 
Through life's quarries they did roam; 
Faithful-hearted, skilful-handed, 
Bearing many a true block home. 
Noticing, measuring, 
Fashioning, polishing, 
For the glorious temple-home! 
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WHAT A MASON SHOULD BE. 


They who are Masons in the true spirit of Masonry, 
must put away from them all malice, and hatred, and 
revenge, and evil speaking; and put on as the elect 
of God, bowels of compassion, tenderness, long-suffer- 
ing, mercy. They eat not their morsel alone, while 
the widow mourns her widowhood, or the helpless 
orphan cries fur tuod; they blast not with the pesti- 
lential tongue of slander their neighbors’ good name, 
and all their wish and all their aim is to imitate him 
of whom it was thus most honorably spoken, “he went 
about doing good.” Not only, then, let not this your 
masonic good be evil spoken of, but be zealous that it 
may be abundantly and richly well spoken of. It is 
the leading principle, and the great end of Masonry, to 
propagate the exercise of charity in these its threefold 
operations; and he who does it not, is yet destitute 
of the true Masonic heart, which is the heart of 
charity, of benevolence, and of love. By the exercise 
of the duties of Masonry, the rich may add abundantly 
to the fund of their eternal inheritance. The wise 
may increase their knowledge of the nature of God, 
in all his best perfections, and thereby daily grow 
still more wise unto eternal salvation. The pure in 
heart may be always advancing in the divine likeness; 
‘and they who walk in this path of the just, with zeal 
and activity, will find it as the shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 





CRACKING OF BELLS. 

Several years ago, says a traveller, I paid a visit to 
the church at Hanbury, near Burton-on-Trent, and 
ascended the tower, in which a new set of bells had 
recently been hung. I was then informed that, on 
the completion of the restoration of the church, the 
workmen employed obtained permission to sound the 
bells in honor of the architect, One of them, by way 
of a practical joke, thinking to deaden the sound, 
suddenly clasped his legs around one of the bells at 
the moment when his comrade struck it. He succeeded 
beyond his wishes; for the bell cracked on receiving 
the blow, and had to be recast. On some surprise be- 
ing expressed at this accident, the founder observed, 
that a piece of packthread tied tightly round a bell 
would have produced the same result. The story made 
an impression on my mind at the time, and I am now 





glad that I remember it. 


cient that the petitioner enjoys a responsible position 
in society, that he is engaged in extensive mercantile 
operations, that he has a superabundance of this 
world’s goods; these are not the characteristics that 
Freemasonry requires. To be under the tongue of 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
FORESHADOWINGS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Thrice and again the Mays have bloomed, 
To fade upon the bloody plain; 

And thrice hath autumn garnered in 
A mighty harvest of the slain. 


Like watchers waiting for the dawn, 
So watch we, holding in our breath, 

As war's red banner trails in dust, 
And fades its phantasm of death. 


Dimly and faint, like some sweet breath 
Blown inland from more sunny seas, 

Soft pulsing through the languid air, 
Come vague, sweet whisperings of peace. 


O harp, long swept by war's alarm, 
Attune thy chords to softer song! 

O summer gales, from southland vales, 
Blow the sweet symphony along! 


From northern lake to Mexique sea, 

O Freedom, wave thy peaceful wand! 
From the dead ashes of our sins, 

Lo! we arise a ransomed land. 


In thy green heart the deathless seed 
Of martyr blood is thickly sown; 

Its sacred spark shall flame again, 
Burning, and breathing through our own. 


And centuries, as they round and fill, 
Shall add new lustre to the page 

Whereon are carved the starry names 
Which crowned this sacrificial age. 


And when the dawn, now faintly flushed, 
A richer promise still shall give; 

We would not in our joy forget 
The brave who died that we might live! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners. 


No. XXI.—A NEW ENTERPRISE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE,. 





A WEEK had gone by since the crew of Captain 
Lee joined company at the hut in the forest, and by 
the accident of the negro who in the dark tripped 
over Sam Hilton, enabled them to save Woodsell and 
Graythern from being dragged back to Charleston, 
and to certain death, for they knew that there once 
again, and in the hands of the Confederates, they 
could expect no mercy. 

Dame Goldweight exceeded her orders, for it was a 
long time past noon on the following day when she 
set them at liberty, and advised them to make tracks 
for Charleston as soon as they were able. A few of 
the men, had it not been for their leader, would have 
hung the old woman to one of the pine trees that 
surrounded her hut, in retaliation for her abuse of 
them and her refusal to set them at liberty, but their 
leader knew it would do no good, and he could not so 
much blame her, seeing that she had been ordered to 
do as she did by Captain Lee and the refugees. 

It was now 80 late in the day, and those who had 
escaped from him had got so much the start, that he 
considered it useless to follow them; so he and his 
men went back to Charleston to give the best account 
of their expedition that they could, receiving a part- 
ing salutation from Dame Goldweight that sounded 
to their ears very much like a curse. 

Before they had reached the city, Captain Lee and 
his men, under the guidance of Woodsell and Gray- 
thern, were safely in the old retreat of the former, 
where our readers will recollect we introduced them 
the night the Sea Gull was lured upon the rocks by 
means of the false beacon they had lighted on the 
top of the insulated crag we have befvre described. 

They had not taken up their abode wholly among 
the cliffs, as Woodsell and Graythern had done, for 
they were too numerous a party, and they knew that 
suspicion would be excited wereso many of them 
seen together by vessels passing up and down the bay, 
and besides, without doubt soldiers would be sent to 
discover them if possible, and it might be surmised 
that Woodsell and his companion would make for 
their old haunts, bringing the rest of the party along 
witht them. 

Taking this into consideration, they had made their 
home in a swamp that came down within half a mile 
of the coast, in a spot where, by keeping a sentry 
stationed at the one approach to the part of island 
upon which their camp was situated, it would be im- 
possible for them to be surprised, were the attacking 
party ever so numerous, 

From this retreat, a few of them at a time would go 
out upon the cliffs and watch the blockade-runners 
as they went up and down the bay—far more numer- 
ous than they had supposed it possible for them to 
be, and gaining by this some idea of the business that 
was done in this line by the port of M—, which 
they had hardly supposed transacted a quarter as 
much as day by day passed before their eyes, that too, 
while at the entrance of the bay, now and then 
gleamed the stars and stripes; yet they never seemed 
to be in the right place when a cargo was run in or 
out by those engaged in the contraband trade, and 
Captain Lee, as he noted this each day, could not help 
thinking there must be traitors on board that craft as 


well as in the bay they were pretending to guard. If 
he only had command of that vessel, and blockade- 
running was as brisk as it was now, it would be but 
afew days before he would balance the books of Jacob 
Strong with the prize money that would rightfully be 
his from the haul he would make among those that 
sailed as it were with impunity up and down the bay, 
apparently as unconcerned as if it was in the time of 
peace, and they were engaged in a lawful avocation, 
and blockaders were a thing unknown to the coast of 
Dixie. 

But instead of commanding one of the crafts owned 
by Uncle Sam, he was in a hostile country, with no 
hope of escaping therefrom, no hope of winning the 
prize for which he had started on this adventure. It 
looked now as though the merchant would wait long 
for the debt owed by Merrill & Co., and be longer yet 
for his bride; and sometimes he blamed himself for 
engaging in this foolhardy enterprise that as yet had 
brought nothing but trouble and dangerous adven- 
tures to all who were engaged in it. Perhaps if he 
had staid in New York, Jacob Strong might have re- 
lented and given him his daughter; and if he had 
not, he at least could have been near her and enjoyed 
her society occasionally, notwithstanding the mer- 
chant had more than once plainly intimated that it 
would please him greatly for him to keep away from 
his daughter; but love always laughs at such restric- 
tions imposed by cruel parents, and this case was no 
exception to the general rule. 

The_.time set for his return to New York with the 
wherewith to cancel the debt and claim his reward 
was now well nigh expired, and would be, if it were 
possible for him to take one of the swift-going 
steamers that every day went past him, and sail in 
her at her utmost speed directly to New York, and 
therefore by the terms of the contract he had forfeited 
his claim upon the merchant for the hand of his 
daughter, and if he won her now, he must do it in 
disregard to his word he had pledged to the stern 
father. But then Ellen had refused to become a 
partner to the bargain, and if she persisted in seek- 
ing his love, what could he do? Nothing, unless it 
was to submit to circumstances, and obey the wishes 
of the lady, despite what he had promised the father. 

Perhaps, if the time had gone, and he should after 
its expiration make his appearance in the bay of New 
York with one of Merrill & Co.’s steamers, as he 
once had had in his possession, the old gentleman 
would gladly take his pay and dispose of his daugh- 
ter; and this it was that cheered up the heart of Cap- 
tain Lee, as day after day went by and he watched 
the blockade-runners sailing up and down, and knew 
that a portion of them belonged to the very firm that 
he had declared war against; and still he had formed 
no plan, saw no way to get possession of one of them, 
or to make his escape from the position they were 
now in, which owing to their state of mind was al- 
most as irksome as had been their life in the old 
warehouse trom which they had made their exit in 
Charleston. 

Many plans had been laid and earnestly discussed 
to obtain possession of one of the blockade-runners, 
or to make their way to the vessel that acted the part 
of blockader of the bay, owing to the fact that they 
had nothing to do with, no boat, and nothing to con- 
struct one with; and it would have been impossible 
for them to have sustained life had it not been that 
some of the men chanced to have fishing-lines and 
hooks about their persons, with which they obtained 
a plentiful supply of the finny tribe, and with the 
muskets that they had taken from the soldiers at the 
hut, they shot game that they found in the forest, 
which, with the berries that grew in abundance, gave 
them plenty of food, 2 

They had tried to induce some of the blockade- 
runners to send a boat to the shore, but in this they 
failed; for since the affair of the Sea Gull, they had 
been very cautious, and all the reward they got in 
their efforts to obtain a boat, was that the next day 
a company of soldiers marched down to the shore and 
came very near capturing half of their number, they 
barely escaping to the swamp, where they could 
easily secrete themselves from the pursuit of the Con- 
federates. 

To all of the party this sort of life became irksome 
in the extreme, and they all gathered round their 
camp-fire one evening, in the heart of the swamp, 
each one revolving in his mind some plan, many of 
them wild and utterly impracticable, by which they 
might make their escape from Dixie, or at least leave 
their present quarter, which was anything but at- 
tractive to them; for their discontent was rendered 
doubly so by the myriads of flies and loathsome rep- 
tiles with which the wilderness abounded, and which 
to the sajlors was almost unbearable, unused as they 
were to such quarters and such pests. 

For several minutes none of the party had broken 
the silence that reigned about the fire. Nothing had 
been heard save the never ceasing buzzing of the flies 
and the eroaking of the frogs in the dark pools around 
them, or the cry of some night bird, sounds that were 
far trom musica] to their ears. At last Sam Hilton, 
who seamed to have been thinking long and earnest- 
ly, said: 

“T’ll tell you what it is, boys, I have made up my 
mind not to stay here another night. I’ve got enough 
of these flies and reptiles to last me a lifetime.” 

‘But where are you going, Sam?” demanded a 
number of the men, and all listened for his reply, 
Captain Lee, as eagerly, if not more so, than the rest. 

“To M——, and if possible ship on board one of 
those blockade-runners for Nassau again. I believe 
that I can do it without being detected, and at least 
Lam going to try.” 





“T have thought of that project several times, but 


have dismissed it as being impracticable,” observed 
Captain Lee. 

“ But I think it can be done. The only difficulty 
will be to find a vessel, and it ought not to be a difficult 
matter, seeing the number of crafts of all sorts that 
run in and out of M——. It seems that all the com- 
merce of the Confederacy is carried on at this port.” 


‘Since Charleston has been so securely sealed by 
the fleet of iron-clads, those that run in there were 
obliged to find another port of entry, and this being 
the most convenient, they had selected it, and wisely 
too, I think, judging by the latitude given them by 
the Union vessel that pretends to do blockade duty off 
the bay,” observed Woodsell. 

“‘T suppose that that is the case. M—— is but a 
small town in point of population, or was a year ago, 
but now there must be a large amount of business 
done there, and without doubt the place has grown 
rapidly, At any rate I am going to see it this night. 
My fortune there cannot be any worse than to remain 
in this abominable spot.” 

“Take me along with you!” exclaimed one of the 
men. ‘I had rather be shut up in one of their old 
warehouses again than to keep my quarters here.” 

“T am as eager, my men, to get out of this country 
as you can be,” said Captain Lee, “‘and all the plan 
that I can think of that gives any hope of success is 
the one Hilton here has just spoken of, and it is one 
that I have reflected on a great deal. If too many of 
us go to M—— at once, there is great danger of our 
being discovered, or at least it will occasion suspicion 
that we are not what we represent ourselves to be. 
Without doubt, if we should go there one or two ata 
time, we could in a few days find a chance to ship fur 
Nassau, as the Confederacy must be short of sailors, 
for they have everything in their army they can get; 
and perhaps we might all be so fortunate as to reach 
there in safety; but we came here to make money, 
and our first strike, had it not been for the coming 
up of the Florida, would have given each of us asnug 
sum. Now we don’t want to go back to New York 
until we have accomplished our purpose, and I am 
going to propose a plan to you. Let one half of us 
go to M—— to-night, and there remain if possible un- 
discovered as to our true character until we can get a 
chance to all ship on board one craft. There will be 
enough of us when we are fairly steaming down the 
bay, to take possession of a small vessel, and then we 
can send a boat on shore here for those who remain. 
What say, men, is the plan worth trying?” 

“Yes, yes,” came from all. And Sam Hilton, who 
they thought would perhaps prefer to have gone 
alone, as there would have been less danger, at once 
agreed to the proposal, as heartily as any of the party. 
He was not selfish, but had the good of all at heart, 
only wishing to get out of his uncomfortable quarters 
as soon as possible, and not resenting in the least the 
taking of his plan out of his mouth by Captain Lee, 
even before he had fully expressed it. 

A short conference was now held apart from the 
men by Captain Lee and Hilton, to which Woodsell 
and Graythern were admitted, and then they turned 
again to the fire where the sailors were eagerly dis- 
cussing the proposed adventure, all of them anxious 
at once to set out, and as the night was as good for 
their plans as any other, it was at once determined to 
start upon an expedition that would either remove 
them to prison or give them their liberty. 

There was one thing to be got over, one obstacle in 
their way. All of the men wished to go, but this was 
impossible, as it would endanger the enterprise. It 
was decided by lots, and although all acquiesced in 
the decision of chance those that were to remain in 
the swamp were far from being elated with the pros- 
pect, while the lucky ones who were to go were over- 
joyed at their good fortune, much prefering to meet 
danger, than to remain in the idleness that had be- 
come 80 distasteful to them all. 

Preparations were at once set about for the depar- 
ture of the party destined for M——. Neither Wood- 
sell nor Graythern was to accompany Lee, as they 
were so well known in M—— that they would at once 
be recognized, let them disguise themselves as they 
might with anything at their disposal. Both wished 
to go, but they knew that it would most likely be the 
means of frustrating the results of the expedition, 
and remove them back to captivity; and for this, 
situated as they were, they had little desire, as they 
well knew what their fate would be if they were 
again in the power of the Confederates, and they pre- 
ferred their abode in the swamp to what possibly 
might await them outside of it. 

Captain Lee, still in the garb of a common sailor, 
which he had obtained at Nassau, was going, while 
Sam Hilton, his face stained with a certain species of 
berries that abounded in the swamp, was to pilot 
them to the town as best he could, as he had never 
passed over the ground; but once in M——, he would 
be of great service, as he was familiar with the place. 

Captain Lee parted with the balance of his men 
who were to remain behind, with the understanding 
that if they heard nothing from him in the course of 
a week, they were to take any other course they 
thought proper. It might be that finding the crew 
of the vessel they should ship on too numerous, they 
would keep on for Nassau; or they might be discov- 
ered in M——, and remanded back to their old quar- 
ters in Charleston. If such was the case, they might 
pursue any course they saw fit whereby to escape 
from the country. This matter fairly understood, 
Captain Lee took the hand of each of his men, and 
with genuine regret bade them good-by; and after 
the leave-taking was over, he gave orders for starting, 
and with Sam Hilton ahead, they disappeared from 
the light of the camp-fire, bound on their dangerous 





errand, leaving their comrades gazing out into the 


ally hidden before they should reach the town. 
It was nearly midnight before their walk was end- 
ed, and they stood in the silent and deserted streets 


that they stood in need of. 
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PREVENTION OF HYDROPHOBIA. 





from hydrophobia, I am induced to inform you of a 
preparation which, if taken in time after a person has 
been bitten, will prevent this dreadful malady, though 
it will not cure it when the patient has once got into 
a rabid state. I know of two persons who were bitten 
by a mad dog, but who took this remedy and are now 
living. I can alsotestify to severa] other instances in 
which it has been administered, both to p and 
to animals, with equal success; indeed, I have never 
known it to fail. It has been in the possession of a 
family in the neighborhood for upwards of one hun- 
dred years, until it came into the hands of one mem- 
ber who was much reduced, and I, with some neigh- 
bors, was induced to buy it, not with the view of 
profit, but to make the remedy known for the good 
of the public generally. I now enclose you the re- 
ceipt, in order that you may publish it, should you 
think proper. The herbs should be good and the 
mixture carefully made, and if well corked it will 
keep any length of time. The following is the re- 
ceipt: Take dried herbs of bear’s foot, wood betony, 
woodsage, agrimony, box, and rue, each two ounces, 
with a small piece of nightshade. Cut these small 
and put them intoa gallon of rain water, and boil 
all together in an iron vessel until reduced to a quart. 
When the liquid has boiled some time add one ounce 
of antimony, and an ounce of filed pewter. Half a 
pint to be taken three mornings, fasting, for an adult, 
and a smaller quantity, in proportion to the age, by 
younger persons. The same quantity to be again 
taken at the next full of the moon. The patient to 
abstain from any spirituous liquors, and be very care- 
ful not to heat the blood by violent exercise. 


A DRY JUSTICE. 

In the good old town of Milford, Connecticut, where 
the elm trees are covered with moss, or something 
like it, and the people are so quiet and stay-at home- 
ative that some of them have never been out of town 
since they were born—there lives a dry, sly old justice 
of the peace, named Higgins, who will have a joke 
when he can, even when dealing out justice according 
to his notion of right and wrong—for it’s little of the 
law that Squire Higgins knows. A loafer was once 
tried before him, and bonds were required for his ap- 
pearance at the next county court. 

“Who is your bond?” demanded Higgins of the 
culprit. 

“Tam, sir,” said loafer No. 2, stepping out from the 
crowd, and looking enough like the prisoner to be his 
brother. 

Higgins eyed him a second or so, and then thun- 
dered out: 

“We didn’t ask for vaga-bond—it’s another article 
we want; you wont answer at all; you can go.” 











THE GAME OF SOLITAIRE. 
This game may be played on a board having thirty- 
seven holes; thirty-six balls or pegs are used. There 
are several methods of winning the game. We fur- 
nish one :—Remove peg or ball 37; then remove 35 to 
37, 26 to 36, 25 to 35, 23 to 25, 34 to 32, 20 to 33, 37 to 27, 
7 to 20, 20 to 33, 18 to 31, 35 to 25, 5 to 18, 18 to 31, 29 to 
27, 22 to 20, 15 to 13, 16 to 18, 9 to 11, 20 to 7, Tto5, 1 
to 11, 33 to 20, 20 to 18, 18 to 5, 6 to 7, 36 to 26, 30 to 32, 
32 to 19, 19 to 6, 2 to 12, 8 to 6, 12 to2,3to1. The ar- 
rangement of the board should resemble the accom- 
panying diagram: 
—2-—3 
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9—10—11—12—13—14—-15 
16—17—18—19—20—21—22 
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QUIN’S WIT. 

Some of Quin’s jests were perfect. When Warbur- 
ton said, ‘‘ By what law can the execution of Charles 
I. be justified?” Quin replied, “ By all the laws he 
had left them.” No wonder Walpole applauded him. 
The bishop bade the player remember that the regi- 
cides came toviolent ends, but Quin gave him a worse 
blow. “That, your lordship,” he said, “if I am not 
mistaken, was also the case with the twelve apostles.” 
Quin could overthrow even Foote. They had at one 
time had a quarrel and were reconciled, but Foote was 
still a little sore. ‘“*Jemmy,” said he, “ you should 
not have said that I had but one shirt, and that I lay 
in bed while it was washed.” « Sammy,” replied the 
actor, ‘‘I never could have said so, for I never knew 
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that you had a shirt to wash.” 


of M——, not knowing whither to go for a shelter ‘ 


Having seen an account of the death of a poor boy . 














darkness after them, with feelings of loneliness they 
could not repress. 

The moon had risen, although clouds obscured a 
portion of the heavens, but by its light they made 
their way out of the swamp without difficulty, and 
soon were walking rapidly along the shore of the bay 
towards the town that was some five miles distant. 
But their way was not difficult, and the light of the 
moon helped them much; yet they were glad to see 
that the prospect was that its light would be effectu- 
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NURSERY RHYMES 
ADAPTED TO THE TIM 


BY JOUN G. SAXK. 


THE WARRIORS, 
Beau and Lee 
Went out, you see, 

To do a little slaughter} 
Beau fell down 
And broke his crown, 

And Lee came tumbling at’ 


THE CONSULTATION, 


Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Where shall I wander? 
Said the rebel president 
To his great commander. 
Goosey, goosey, gander, 
It ‘s time to meander; 
Out of here you ‘d better ste 
Said the great commander! 


FLIGHT OF JEFF DAVI* 


There was a man in Richmond to 
And Yankees came to nab him 
He clomb up to the chimney-top 
And saw they meant to grab bi: 
So he got down on t’other side, 
And then they couldn't find hi-. 
He rode as fast as he could ride, 
And never looked behind him! 


THE ARCH TRAITOR. 


Jeff was a cunning dog, 
Jeff was a thief; 
Of all the rogues in rebeldon 
Jeff was the chief. 
But Weitzel went to Richmond, 
And then Jeff fled; 
Now the Yankees have him, 
They ‘ll chop off his head! 


SONG OF THE CITIZEN: 


We are all in the dumps, 
For Yankees are trumps, 


Jeff Davis is bit, 
And Lee’s in a fit, 
And that is the end of us 


FALL OF THE CONFEDE) 
Trumpery-Dumpty sat on a w: 
Trumpery-Dumpty had a great 
All Jeff's horses and all Jeff's 1 
Can't put the trumpery togeth: 

SUMMARY. 
Confedery Grundy 
Was born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Sickened on Wednesday, 
Very ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 
































Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday, 
And that is the end 

Of Confedery Grundy. 


A few days since, a little girl, up. 
performing her accustomed devotir 
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Che World in Miniature, 


NURSERY RHYMES 
ADAPTED TO THE TIMES. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


THE WARRIORS, 
Beau and Lee 
Went out, you see, 
To do a little slaughter; 
Beau fell down 
And broke his crown, 
And Lee came tumbling after! 


THE CONSULTATION, 
Goosey, goosey, gander, 
Where shall I wander? 
Said the rebel president 
To his great commander. 
Goosey, goosey, gander, 
It‘s time to meander; 
Out of here you ‘d better steer, 
Said the great commander! 


FLIGHT OF JEFF DAVIS. 

There was a man in Richmond town, 

And Yankees came to nab him; 
He clomb up to the chimney-top, 

And saw they meant to grab him. 
So he got down on t’other side, 

And then they couldn't find him; 
He rode as fast as he could ride, 

And never looked behind him! 


THE ARCH TRAITOR. 
Jeff was acunning dog, 
Jeff was a thief; 
Of all the rogues in rebeldom, 
Jeff was the chief. 
But Weitzel went to Richmond, 
And then Jeff fied; 
Now the Yankees have him, 
They ‘ll chop off his head! 


SONG OF THE CITIZENS. 
We are all in the dumps, 
For Yankees are trumps, 
And chivalry 's gone to the wall; 
Jeff Davis is bit, 
And Lee's in a fit, 
And that is the end of us all! 


FALL OF THE CONFEDERACY. 
Trumpery-Dumpty sat on a wall, 
Trumpery-Dumpty had a great fall; 
All Jeff's horses and all Jeff's men 
Can't put the trumpery together again! 

SUMMARY. 
Confedery Grundy 
Was born on Monday, 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Sickened on Wednesday, 
Very ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday, 
And that is the end 

Of Confedery Grundy, 





A few days since, a little girl, upon her knees, was 
performing her accustomed devotional exercises be- 
fore retiring fur the night, when her little brother, 
two and a half years old, came behind her and pulled 
her hair. Under the impulse of the moment she 
paused and said, ‘ Please, Lord, excuse me a minute 
while 1 lick Freddie.” 

Several costly yachts are upon the stocks in New 
York, each of which will cost from $50,000 to $60,000. 
Captain Loper, of Philadelphia, is having one built in 
that city which will cost $65,000, 

The West is undoubtedly a rising country, as we 
see, by late accounts, that some of the rivers had risen, 
sixteen feet, and still had an upward tendency. 

A toast given, afew years ago, for the shoe and 
leather manufacturers:—‘‘ May they have all the 
women in the country to shoe, and the men to boot.” 

A rich manufacturer at Sedan, somewhat remark- 
able for his stinginess, went to a celebrated tailor at 
Paris to order a coat. Heasked the price. “A hun- 
dred and fifty francs.” He thought this rather dear. 
“I shall furnish my own cloth,” he said. “Just as 
you like, sir,” replied the tailor. The coat having 
been sent, the manufacturer asked what he had to 
pay for the making. ‘A hundred and fifty francs,” 
was again the answer. ‘“ But I furnished the cloth.” 
“Sir,” said the tailor, ‘I never reckon the cloth; 1 
always give it into the bargain.” 

A modern French writer says :—‘ A physician, pre- 
scribing to a sick man, always reminds me of a child 
snufting a candle—it is ten to one but he snuffs it 
out.” 

Seven thousand six hundred and thirty-six full 
barrels of crude oil, and over thirteen thousand 
empty ones, which floated away at the time of the 
flood at Pittsburg, have been collected by a committee 


“No,” replied the man. “Then,” rejoined his wor- 
ship, amid peals of laughter, “it’s a good thing for 


Much in Little. 


The horse-market is now easy, and the price has 
fallen one-third. 
A religious interest is awakening at Wilbraham 
College. How’s Harvard? 
In Canada the rebels all speak of Mr. Booth. 
In London they have a cook’s college, where diplo- 
mas are given to assiduous students. 
If time is really money, the longer the note the 
better. 
Michigan sends out seven million dollars’ worth of 
copper annually. 
No wonder Sherman is popular. He had a very 
taking way in war. 
The “ bears”? are hammering away in Wall street— 
flattening out the “ bulls.” 
A disappointed office-seeker committed suicide in 
Washington by jumping out of a window. 
Marie Antoinette’s work-table sold in Paris recent- 
ly for twelve thousand dollars. 
The Prince of Wales has been made president of an 
acclimatization society. 
General Hooker’s personal friends will soon present 
him with an elegant sword. 
Anglers complain that trout are exceedingly scarce 
this spring. 
Plenty of hay is offered in the Cincinnati market at 
from $14 to $18 per ton. 
The wheat crop in the Miami Valley gives promise 
of a great harvest. 
Condensed ale is the latest invention in England in 
the beverage line. 
The ex-prime minister of Madagascar’s name is 
Rainyvoninahitriniony. 
There were 2675 marriages in New York last year. 
A negro and a white woman were married at Troy 
a few days ago. 
The Emperor Napoleon has just turned 57—a mere 
boy yet. 
Twelve hundred emigrants arrived in one steamer 
at New York recently. 
Edwin Booth is reported fo have said that he has 
left the stage forever. 
Small silver change is again making its appearance 
in Philadelphia. 
A barber in Savannah says he has used up more 
than $100,000 of rebel money for shaving paper. 
A dexterous pickpocket never fears a crowd, for he 
can easily pick his way through it. 
Guerilla hunting near Memphis has been very suc- 
cessful. Three were hung in one day. 
Business with the South is increasing. The three 
per cent. tax is removed. 

The hay crop will be immense this season. All ac- 
counts agree on this point. 

At Nassau there are eight blockade-runners laid 
up for want of business. 

Two love-smitten youths fought a eae duel 
near Montreal recently. 

The astrologers of Egypt frightened the viceroy of 
Egypt from making a visit to Paris. 

The ex-queen of the French, Marie Amelie, has 
just attained her 83d year. 

The London papers are just discovering that the 
secesh Index is a useless paper. 

Uncle Sam has about thirty-three millions in gold 
in his breeches pocket. 

A Chinese physician in San Francisco earns by his 
practice $20,000 per annum. 

A German in Philadelphia is under arrest for burn- 
ing troublesome boys with oil of vitriol. 

The part of property by the crevasse on the 
M pp 

Dr. Tyng <toe given out that he will no more preach 
politics Sunday. 

Murders in the New York lager beer saloons are 
uncommonly brisk this season. 

Robert Lincoln has engaged his law office in 
Springfield. 

A young Irish lady, Miss Bethon, challenges the 
world to a trial in archery. 

Oil City contains 10,000 people. Formerly it was an 
old shanty only. 

An effort is making in New York to change the 
name of the Central Park to Lincoln Park. 

Laborers in Washington are abundant at one dollar 
per day. 

It is computed that over one million people looked 
upon Mr. Lincoln’s dead face. 

Thirteen thousand of our men died in the Ander- 
sonville prison-pen. 





Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Cream Soda—an excellent Drink. 

Five pounds of loaf sugar, one ounce cream of tar- 
tar, one ounce Epsom salts, five ounces tartaric acid. 
Dissolve all the ingredients in one gallon of water, 
and heat it till it boils; and skim, if necessary. When 
cool, put the syrup in bottles, and set in a cool place. 
To prepare the drink, put two or three tablespoons- 
ful of the syrup into a tumbler two-thirds full of 
water ; add one-fourth of a teaspoonful of super car- 
bonate of soda; stir briskly, and the effervescence 
will be equal to any soda from the fount, 


Ginger Beer. 

Boil gently, in a gallon of water, three tablespoons- 
ful of cream of tartar, three of ginger, and a lemon 
cut in slices. When it has boiled half an hour, take 
it from the fire, strain and sweeten to your taste; 
white sugar is the best, but brown sugar or molasses 
answers very well. Put to it, when lukewarm, half 
a pint of fresh yeast. Turn it off carefully when fer- 
mented, bottle it, and keep it in a cool place. It will 
be fit to drink in the course of seven or eight days. 


Apple Cake. 

Take one pound anda half of white sugar, two 
pounds of apples pared and cut thin, and the rind of 
a large lemon; put a pint of water to the sugar, and 
boil it toasyrup; put the apples to it, and boil it 
quite thick. Put it into a mould to cool, and send it 
cold to table, with a custard or cream poured round it. 


Coffee Milk. 

Boil a dessertspoonful of coffee in nearly a pint of 
milk a quarter of an hour, then put in a little isinglass 
and clear it, and let it boil a few minutes, and set it 
on the fire to grow fine. 


To preserve Milk. 

Put a spoontul of horseradish into a pan of milk, 
and it will remain sweet for several days, either in 
the open air or in a cellar, while other milk will sour. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Anemone. 

All the plants belonging to this genus are beautiful 
and well deserving of cultivation; from the little 
white wood anemone to the largest Dutch varieties, 
which have been sometimes known to be six inches 
in di ter. The hardy kinds are of very 
easy culture. They should be planted in a warm dry 
border, in face of a south wall, ina light soil, and 
they may be left in the ground for several years with- 
out taking up. But the garden anemones, which are 
what are called florist’s flowers, require the utmost 
care in their cultivation. The tubers of these fine 
kinds of anemones, and their hybrids and varieties, 
are sold in the seed-shops by the hundred. They re- 
semble little bunches of small black potatoes, which 
may be divided, each portion producing a new plant, 
though it will probably be too weak to flower the 
first year. When the plants begin to grow, they 
should be frequently watered with rain-water, so as 
never to allow the fibrous roots to wither from 
drought; and when the plants have done flowering, 
the mats on hoops should be stretched over the bed, 
and the plants kept quite dry, till their leaves become 
brown and wither, which will generally be in about 
a month after they have done flowering. The tubers 
should then be taken up, and kept dry, till the re- 
turn of the proper season for planting. When seed- 
ling anemones are to be raised, the seed should be 
divested of its pappus, by rubbing it between the 
hands or through a sieve, and sown in pots or boxes 
in August; the young tubers should be taken up 
when the leaves wither the following summer, and 
re-planted in autumn, when they will flower the 
following spring. 














THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL, 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 


extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 











FMlarriages. 


In this city, by Log Mr. White, Mr. David T. Kendall 
to Miss Louisa Cu 

By Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Burzillar F. Stevens to 
Mrs. Bridget A. McDonald. 

By Rev. Mr. Dunning, Mr. Artemas Ward Gott to Miss 
Olive Andrews Norwood. 

By Rev. Mr. Haskell, Mr. Charles E. Knight to Miss 
Mary E. Moree 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Safford, Mr. John Edward 
i Va to Miss Agnes Isabel Parker. 

t Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. D. P. Corey, of 

Maiden. to Miss Isabella Holden. 


Deaths. 

















the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeERMS—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 
number, seven cents. 

(Ge The Union and Fvaq will be sent one year, for 
96.00. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 





In this city, Mr. Elijah Hivermeors, 63; Mrs. Elizabeth | 
Stratton, 77: Mr. Joshua R. ye, ‘05 Miss Emma E. 
Strickland. 22; Mr. Joseph Willard, 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Caroline A. ie. 39. 

At East Somerville, Mr. W ition F. fie ards, 39. 

At Medford, Rev. William Badge 

At Brookline, Miss Elizabeth ro G ‘ect, 18, 

At Watertown, Mrs. Mary Bird, 78. 

At Newton Centre, Mr. John M. Turpin, 36. 

At Salem, Mrs. Ann Pendergast 

‘At Marblehead, Mr. Daniel Goldemith, 37. 





your w ie.” 














| appointed at that time. 
| “TI say, old fellow, what are your politics?” said 
| one friend, quizzing another. “Conservative; my 
| father was conservative.”—‘“ And what is your reli- 
gion?” continued the other. ‘“ Protestant; my father 
was Protestant,” was the answer. ‘And why are 
you a bachelor?” said the other. ‘“ Because my 
father was a—O, confound it, don’t bother me with 
| your stupid questions!” 
The following amusing bull was lately perpetra‘ed : 
| A magistrate asked a prisoner if he were married. 





At Holliston, Mrs. Harriet A. Pickering, 29. 


number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
| is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
| sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
| | prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all 

| to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 
Terms—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 
| ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly !!!ustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession, 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, the Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIV 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The ‘Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jing G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The TAving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs 
THE BLACK MENDIC ny a ‘The "Mysterious 
Protector, By Joun B. Witviams, M.D 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Sinzleton’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. by 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By FRANcIS A. DURIVAGE. 
LEAGUE: or, The M eples of 
A Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darius Co 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSoN. 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 
THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Lonisiana. 
‘A Tale of the Land and Sea. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANvus COBB, Jn. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGuSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, Lend Ressian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRD 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Shaspehesters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poo 
WHITE HAND: or, The Mansion Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoB, JR. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 
a eh BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
R. J. H. ROBINSON. 
me UNK NOWN: or, The Secret ne r. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of 4 Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GeorcE L. A 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE | meg yi ta? GOLD: an The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinso. 
DISINHERI TED: or, The Meir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By D . H. RoBinson. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Back- 
woodsman, By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or The F 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MUR RA wotenes-e8. 6 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: a A ‘Cal - 
derer. By SyLvanus CoBB E. er er 
THE GREEK GEvENTUnan: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Youn, H 
Virginia. By SyLvanvo vuBB, J JR. ore 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


0G" FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We have d the publication of a new work 
with the above general title. a new story will be issued 
every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
eight pages, and uniform in styie with the numbers now 
out. The following are the titles of those now issued: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN BAGELS: Ss The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By Sytvanus Cos 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or “The M: 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosixso : ald 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET: or, The Spy of 

the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION Fy Th 
— his League. By Sytvanvs Cons Sm! wate! 





5.—THE SILVER BAND: a) She ‘Mabratta 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DAYLIGHT IN JUNE.—A SONNET. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


The balmy zephyrs softly stir the trees, 
And early songsters warble sweetest notes; 
Through the clear air delightful fragrance floats, 
Wafted from all the clover-tufted leas, 
Where, honey-gathering, roves the buzzing bees. 
The cloudless dawn illumes the eastern skies 
With light, fresh from the gates of paradise, 
That floods with gold the flower-besprinkled fields ! 
How lavishly her stores great Nature yields, 
So ifold and wond to the eye; 
O, this sweet month is fairest of the year! 
Yet soon we drop our tears upon her bier, 
Nor her bright course old Time swift hurries by; 
Like everything ‘neath heaven, June's loveliness must 
die! 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Our Poung Folks’ Club, 


FOURTEENTH MEETING. 
REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


HERMITS. 


** WE shall need an extra chair to-night, for I ex- 
pect to introduce to you a new candidate for mem- 
bership of our Club,” said Mr. Johnson, 

“O, who is it?” asked Mary. 

“Tt is Caroline Blanchard,” replied Mr. Johnson. 
* You all know her mother, who lives in the cottage 
on the corner of Franklin street. I heard that Car- 
rie was very fond of reading, and I thought she would 
be pleased to be with us in our weekly meetings, so I 
asked her mother this morning to send her up here 
this evening. Hark! The doorbell rings—perhaps 
it is she, now.” 

“J will go and see,” said Helen, jumping eagerly 
from her seat, and hastening to the front door. 

In a few moments she returned, bringing with her 
Carrie Blanchard, a very pretty little girl, of eleven 
years of age, modest, but not bashful, with deep blue 
eyes, and a head of brown curly hair. She said good- 
evening to all, and then took her place in the chair 
which Alice Trull handed to her, and Helen ran to 
the dining-room, and got another chair for Alice. 

As soon as all were in order, Leonard Johnson said 
that many members had expressed a desire to hear 
about hermits, and had appointed him to ask his 
father if he would take that as the subject of conver- 
sation this evening. Mr. Johnson gladly assented, 
for he was always pleased to answer any questions 
the children asked. 

“The word hermit is derived from the Latin eremita, 
an inhabitant of the desert, and was given to a class 
of Christians, who, in the third century, thought 
proper to separate themselves from all intercourse 
with their fellow-men, and live in rude huts or cav- 
erns in the forests or among the mountains. They 
thought that by this solitary mode of living, they 
could give more time to worshiping God, and lead 
purer lives by being removed from the temptations 
of the world. Sometimes a number of these hermits 
would form a sort of community, living each in his 
own hermitage, but all meeting together daily for 
prayer and religious exercise. 

“Saint Benedict was one of the earliest hermits 
that we read about. He was born in the year 480, 
and at a very early age became conscious of the snares 
and temptations with which the world abounded to 
entrap the unwary. He saw no better way of escap- 
ing from these sinful allurements than by shutting 
himself out from the world, and retiring to some wil- 
derness, where, alone and free from temptations, he 
could conquer his sinful nature, and walk wholly with 
God. To accomplish this, he retired to acavern near 
the shores of a lake, and there lived on coarse fuod, 
subjecting himself to most rigid discipline. People 
soon began to hear of him, and crowds visited his 
lonely retreat, to ask his advice and observe his 
manner of living. Rich Roman gentlemen placed 
their sons under his care, to be educated for the 
church. This induced Benedict to establish a mo- 
nastery on Mount Cassino, which became one of the 
most famous in Italy. Among other works which he 
required from the monks, was that of copying manu- 
scripts—tedious work, but of great benefit to the 
world, for it preserved many valuable works, which 
otherwise would have been lost. Saint Benedict died 
on the twenty-first of March, 543, at the age of about 
sixty-three. 

“Another hermit, famous in history, and familiar 
to every student, is he who is commonly called Peter 
the Hermit. ‘This religious fanatic was born in 
Amiens, France, and at first was a soldier, but after- 
wards gave up everything, even his wife, and retired 
to a hermitage, where he lived in seclusion. His ap- 
pearance is described as being very insignificant, as 
he was small of stature, but his eyes were brilliant, 
and he knew how to talk with a power that few could 
withstand. At that time Jerusalem was held by the 
Mahometuans, and they taxed very heavily all Chris- 
tians who visited it, besides ill-treating them in other 
ways. Among the pilgrims to the Holy City, as Je- 
rusalem was called, was Peter the Hermit, and his 
blood boiled with indignation to see the places so dear 
to the heart of every Christian in the possession of 
infidels, who failed not to heap every kind of abuse 
upon the pilgrims. 

“ Hastening back to Rome, the zealous hermit 
went immediately to the pope, Urban LI., and pro- 





posed to him te raise a force sufficient to rescue the 
Holy Land from the hands of the Turks. Urban was 
well pleased with the suggestion, and urged Peter to 
awaken the people to the noble cause. The hermit 
eagerly pted the ission, and travelled over 
France and Italy, arousing the people. His eloquence 
was irresistible, and men, women and children enlist- 
ed under his banner. In these journeyings, Gibbon 
describes him as being bare-headed, bare-footed, a 
coarse inantle wrapped around his body, and carry- 
ing in his hand a large and heavy crucitix. 

“At length, with a large force, hardly better than 
a mob, so undisciplined and heated were they, Peter 
led the way to the Holy Land. There were six great 
divisions, of about 100,000 men each, making an army 
of 600,000. This immense force captured city after 
city, until they at last were rewarded by the surren- 
der of Jerusalem itself; but by this time, there were 
but 40,000 of the original number left, the remainder 
having perished or deserted during the two years’ 
war. Among those who grew faint-hearted, and at- 
tempted to desert, was the famous Peter himself; but 
soldiers were sent after him, and brought him back. 
Several crusades were made after this, but finally the 
Christians were driven from Jerusalem, and the holy 
place was once more in the hands of the Saracens. 


“Tt is very wonderful how great an excitement 
this Peter the Hermit created. Hundreds of thou- 
sands perished in these wars, and noblemen, princes, 
and even kings, girded on their armor, and joined in 
the crusades. The first crusade began in the year 
1096, and the last, in which King Edward I. of Eng- 
land was famous, ended in 1291, thus extending over 
a period of nearly two hundred years. Verily, I think 
it would have been better for the world if Peter had 
staid in his hermitage, and shown his love towards 
God in some consistent manner.” 

“Are there any hermits in this country?” asked 
Leonard. 

“There have been a few. One of them is known 
as the ‘ Hermit of Niagara,’ and his history is quite 
interesting. In the summer of 1829, a young man 
visited the falls, and after spending a week in admir- 
ing the wonderful beauties of the place; he deter- 
mined to make his abode there. He at first attempted 
to build a cottage on one of the trio of islands known 
as the ‘ Three Sisters,’ but this not being practicable, 
he lived for more than a year in an old house on Goat 
Island. Being obliged to move from this, he built a 
small hut, and retired to that. Here he lived in sol- 
itude, never seeking the society of men, but satisfy- 
ing himself with the never-ceasing tones of the 
mighty cataract. He was fond of music, and fre- 
quently the sound of his flute or guitar would be 
heard, mingling strangely with the roar of the wa- 
ters. The name of this youth, who had chosen so 
singular a life, was Francis Abbott. He wasa native 
of England, the son of a clergyman, from whom he 
received regular remittances of money, but the cir- 
cumstances which led him to leave his native land 
and exclude himself from the world were never 
known. He was unusually intelligent, acquainted 
with several languages, and possessed of remarkable 
colloquial powers. 

* Beyond the Terrapin Tower, which stands on the 
verge of the Horseshoe Fall, a beam projected about 
ten feet, directly over the awful caldron into which 
the water fell. Abbott would walk out in this timber, 
as fearlessly as a boy would walk on a railroad track, 
turning when he reached the end, and retracing his 
steps. This he would do in the evening, when the 
shades of night rendered the promenade still more 
dangerous. Sometimes he would cling to this beam 
with his hands, and hang over the frightful abyss. 

“ Below the falls, he had selected a spot where he 
took a daily bath. One day in June, two years after 
his first appearance at Niagara, he was seen to euter 
the water to bathe. Some hours after, his clothes 
were seen to be still lying on the bank, and fears were 
expressed that some ident had hapy 1. Search 
was made, but without success, until they reached 
the ‘whirlpool,’ some three miles down the river. 
Here the body of poor Abbott was seen, whirling 
round and round in the furious eddy, now disappear- 
ing beneath the boiling flood, and then re-appearing, 
pallid and shocking. After much trouble, the body 
was recovered, and buried near the great torrent 
which in life he loved so well.” 

“ When I was at Niagara,” said Nathan Pillsbury, 
“T saw the place where Abbott used to bathe, and 
the favorite places which he used tofrequent. I can- 
not help thinking that if ever I should be disposed to 
lead the life of a hermit, I would choose Goat Island 
at Niagara Falls for my hermitage, for I should never 
grow weary of the sight and sound of those roaring 
and rushing waters.” 

‘Do women ever become hermits?” inquired Fan- 
ny Tompkins. 

“Not often. I have heard of such cases, however, 
and one of them occurred here in New England. 
Women generally are too fond of society and conver- 
sation to withdraw themselves from the world, and 











dwell in solitude. 
“During the war of the Revolution, portions of the | 
British army invaded and devastated a number of 
towns in Connecticut and on Long Island. A Mr. | 
Bishop’s house was burnt, and his daughter Sarah | 
was cruelly treated by a British officer. The poor | 
girl, houseless and in despair, fled to the Connecticut 
shore, and hid among the mountains. Here she 
found a cave, near the town of Ridgefield, and taking 
up her abode there, resided in it until she died, in 
1810. So determined was she to live in utter loneli- 
ness, that she kept no cat or dog, or any living thing. 
The wild beasts and birds of the forest were her only 
companions, and probably she would have banished 


those if she could. She cultivated a small patch of 
ground, and raised some vegetables, which sustained 
her through the year. A large grapevine alsvu yield- 
ed her luxurious fruit abundantly. A great many 
visited her from motives of curiosity, but she was 
averse to being seen, and usually ran into her cave, 
and locked the door. Oue visitor describes her as be- 
ing dressed in a mass of rags, fastened together with- 
out any order, completely concealing her form, leav- 
ing only her head visible, which was covered with 
long gray hair, hanging wildly on every side, just as 
it chanced to grow. 

“ The apartment in which she lived was only large 
enough for one person, and there were no signs of a 
bed or bed-clothing, unless a few tattered rags were 
used for such. She had no fire, and persons who had 
visited her in winter, while the snow lay deep and 
cold, say she had no fire. How she managed to sur- 
vive the severity of winter, was an enigma.” 

“What a singular woman! Was she crazy, 
said Mary. 

“No. Her mind was said to be sound, and she de- 
clared herself happy and contented, refusing to be 
provided with a better home. She read her Bible 
constantly, and conversed with much intelligence. 


“In relating this history, am reminded of two 
men, named Goffe and Whalley, who, although not 
properly hermits, yet were obliged to live hermits’ 
lives. You will remember that King Charles L., of 
England, was condemned and executed by seventy 
judges. When his own son, Charles II., took posses- 
sion of the throne, he determined to hunt up those 
seventy regicides,as he termed them, and punish 
them. Some of them he captured; others fled, and 
three came to New England—Dixwell, Goffe and 
Whalley. Dixwell changed his name to James Da- 
vids, and escaped recognition, but the other two were 
hunted by the king's officers, until they took refuge 
ina cave among the mountains, near Woodbridge, 
Connecticut. Here they lived in quiet for a time, but 
one night, as they lay in their beds, a panther thrust 
his head in, and looked at them. Perhaps their guilty 
consciences made them read in the horrid visage of 
this beast the vengeance of their murdered king; at 
any rate, they were so terrified by this visit, that 
they forsook their cave, and sought another refuge. 
At last their miserable lives. clused, and they were 
buried in unhonored graves.” 

“ What is a regicide, papa?” asked Mary. 

“A person who murders a king is called a regicide. 
One who kills his father is a parricide; he who kills 
his brother is a fratricide, and self-murder is called 
suicide,” replied Mr. Johnson. ‘* When [ was a young 
man, and boarded in Boston, I knew a hermit, and 
lived in the same house with him.” 

“A hermit in Boston! Why, how could that be?” 
asked William. 

“It sounds strange, but nevertheless it is true,” re- 
plied Mr. Johnson. ‘His name was Smith, and for 
many years he was clerk with one of the wealthy 
merchants of Boston. When his employer died, this 
singular man went to board in South street, and 
commenced that eccentric mode of living which so 
much resembled a hermit. His room was without a 
carpet; he slept on a small iron bedstead, and had 
one wooden chair to sit upon. This room he only left 
once a day, when he went to State street, and bought 
a@ newspaper—the Courier, for he would read no other 
—and when he went to his meals. He conversed 
very little with the inmates of the house; never per- 
mitted any one to enter his room, not even the ser- 
vants, but took care of everything himself. His 
walls were nearly covered with cheap prints and en- 
gravings, and a number of shingles were pended 
among them, on which were pasted sheets of paper, 
written over with his opinions on politics and re- 
ligion. 

*“‘When any of his landladies moved to another 
house, he would remain in the vacant domicile, until 
a new tenant came, living meanwhile on a few or- 
anges or apples. In this way he retained his room 
for a number of years, until the house was taken by 
a family who did not wish for boarders, and then he 
was obliged to move. At length one day he failed to 
answer the call of the dinner-bell with his usual 
promptness; after waiting for a long time, some one 
ventured to his room, and there was the recluse, sit- 
ting in his chair, his arins folded, his head ercct, his 
eyes half closed, but the light of them had gone out 
forever, and he had retired from the world. I always 
pitied this man, for it seemed as if some chilling 
blight had devastated his heart, leaving it a barren 
waste, where no love could take root. In the centre 
of a great city, surrounded by thousands of his fel- 
low-beings, he led a life almost as blank and cheerless 
as if he had been in a wilderness. 

‘‘ Where did he get his money to pay his board and 
buy his clothes?” asked Charlie Ellis. 

* He had a little property which he had saved, and 
from this he paid his board. As for his clothes, one 
suit lasted him many years, for he was very careful 
of them. I have now told you all I know of these 
eccentric people. You may form yourown opinion of 
them. If there are individuals, now and then, who 
can find more pleasure in solitude than in society, 
then let them gratify their harmless whims; but fur 
my part, I prefer to remain among my fellow-men, 
and see what is going on.” 

“Wait a minute, before we adjourn, and guess a 
conundrum I made up,” said Leonard. 

** Well, my boy, what is it?” 

“What are the worst nations on the face of the 
earth?” said Leonard. 

All gave it up. 

“ Assassi-nations,” replied Lennie, and the Club 
immediately adjourned. 


papa?” 








Bumors of the Day. 


THE EXPECTATION. 

The San Francisco Mercury relates the following 
good story: 

A short time ago, it chanced to us to see a young 
couple shopping. It was perfectly evident that they 
were raw at the business. The lady wore orange- 
blossoms, and had that indefinably interesting look 
peculiar to brides, while any one might have known 
the gentleman was a newly-wedded man, from the 
manner in which he handed his lady about, and per- 
formed those numerous little offices of gallantry 
which so pleasantly keep up the delusion of courtship 
during the honey-moon. They were buying furniture 
at one of those general outfitting establishments 
where Mr. Toodles was in the habit of supplying 
himself with things that might come handy in a life- 
time. The bridegroom was an attache of some pub- 
lic office or counting-room, at, perhaps, a thousand a 
year, and the bride a seamstress. They had laid up - 
some money, and, having taken a house about six 
feet square, with a door like the entrance to a mouse- 
trap, were proceeding to furnish it with what little 
remained. They had already selected half a dozen 
large Brussels carpets, mahogany chairs enough to 
furnish Platt’s Hall on an oratorio night, window 
cornices, and curtains of satin and lace, one of which 
was large enough to cover up their little dwelling. 
A bookcase and cabinet, and a bureau with psyche 
and all complete, either of which was as big as the 
house in question, had been checked off to them at a 
bargain, and in a corner of the warehouse where 
specimens of fine cabinet work were gathered, both 
had come to a dead halt over an article which neither 
could look at without blushing, and of the nature of 
which both professed entire ignorance. It was a 
choice piece of workmanship, with all the new-fan- 
gled appliances, and seemed to possess four both a 
fascination which debarred all further progress. 

“Hem!” said the shopman. ‘ Neat, isn’t it?—the 
latest invention out. Selling like tickets for a raffle. 
Children cry for it. Acts like magic on the occupant. 
Can be worked by a simple attachment to a sewing- 
machine. Takes care of itself, and deposits its load 
asa feather. Is a nurse as well as a comforter, and 
don’t spank nor stick pins, as other nurses do. Try 
half a dozen.” 

The young couple eyed the thing sideways, but 
took a good look at it, nevertheless; pretending to 
glance around upon other objects, such as pictures, 
mantel ornaments and statuettes, but always coming 
back to the original object of attraction. At last ai 
were about to depart, having p da 
of furniture to stock a hotel, when the dealer ome 
running up to them, with caressing palms and his 
blandest possible manner. 

** You have furgotten one thing; let me put you 
down for just one—pray, do—you know you'll need 
it—it’s so handy to have, you know.” 

“ Weill, it’ll keep, I suppose,” rejoined the bride- 
groom, pettishly. 

* Can’t say ; the stock might run out, and the patent 
be accidentally destroyed, or—or—in short, there’s no 
telling what might not happen.” 

“That’s very true,” whispered the bride, through 
her thick veil—and she squeezed Benedict’s arm very 
hard as she spoke; “as it’s always well to be prepar- 
ed for emergencies, suppose we try one?” 

After this, need we say it was a cradle? 








THE SKEETER TO THE SLEEPER. 


Hum um—hum! shut your eyes, sir; the noise you 
hear is but flies, sir; a whim-m—w-h-m!—don’t be 
scared, sir; go to sleep, your sheets were aired, sir. 
Mu-m—a h-y-m-n it is I’m singing, its music in your 
ears is ringing; 1 wont sting you, sting you, s-t-i-n-g! 
I’d scorn to do so mean a thing. A h-u-m-bug it is, 
not me, that bites. Take care! don’t slap, I never 
fight. Slap! whang! Take care! you nearly hit 
me. "Twasn’t me, my friend, that bit you. There! 
again! it’s come to blows; you fool, I didn’t touch 
your nose! What in the world’s the use of slapping 
—your own face, when you should be napping? 
A-h-e-m-m, don’t be alarmed, you really ought to be 
quite charmed. Hum-m-m! don’t play the boy, I 
merely sing you lullaby. A wham, again—there, 
there. Now goto sleep. Aha! you’re going. Now 
for a feast, oll chap; I go in, All right! he’s gone; 
Tl have my fill. Say, old sleepy, here’s my bill! 





MINOR JOKES. 

All bachelors are not entirely lost to the refinement 
ef sentiment, for the following toast was lately given 
by one of them at a public dinner: “The ladies— 
sweet-briers in the garden of life.” 

“Tke,” said Mrs. Partington, “how do they find 
out the distance between the earth and the sun?” 
“*O,” said the young hopeful, “ they calculate a quar- 
ter of the distance, and then multiply by four.” 

A tall, thin, square-built gentleman was seen walk- 
ing down the street a few days ago, when all of a 
sudden he was observed to turn round. 

A Toast: “The Press—It ex- -presses truth, re- 
presses error, im-presses. knowledge, de-presses tyr- 
anny, and op-presses none,” 

A Western editor published a long leader on hogs. 
A rival paper in the same village upbraids him tor 
obtruding his family matters upon the public, 

A gentleman is one who combines a woman’s ten- 
derness with a man’s courage, 


Everything great is not always 


‘ood, but all 
things are great. -” os 












































